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SAFETY FIRST 


Use Sprague Armored Air Brake and Signal 
Hose on your Passenger Loco- 
motive equipment. 


a GOLD'S VAPOR SYSTEM 


4) WITH No. 1112 VAPOR VALVE 


: For Application Inside of Car. 
POSIT IVELY WILL NOT FREEZE. 
ABSOLUTELY FOOL-PROOF. 

NO ADJUSTMENT WHATEVER 














ECONOMICAL IN STEAM 
Steel Armored Air Brake Hose . 
Will Reduce Your Hose Renewal Costs SMALL AND LIGHT IN WEIGHT 
Send for Catalogue No. 52135 and information ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE 
regarding railroads now using this armored hose. Te ETAR INSTALL AND 
SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 
Kas GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY ¥, GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
Branch Offices in Principal | Citi Manufacturers of Complete Car Heating and Ventilating Apparatus 
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Belt or motor driven. 


Five Jaw Chuck Table. 
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Judge Robert S. Lovett, who has been director of the 
Division of Capital Expenditures of the McAdoo Railroad 
Administration, having resigned that 
Judge Lovett office, is now to resume his duties 
for as president of the Union Pacific. 
Competition In giving up his duties for the 
administration, he discussed at some 
length the railroad situation, and far and away the most 
significant part of this discussion deals with the subject of 
competition. Judge Lovett was one of E. H. Harriman’s 
right-hand men, and it will be recalled that the Harriman 
lines were dissolved under an order of the supreme court 
because their merger was in contravention of the Sherman 
law; in other words, because they had tended to stifle com- 
petition. His earlier training, therefore, must have acquaint- 
ed Judge Lovett thoroughly with all that there was to be 
said in favor of the elimination of competition. He has 
now had a year of experience in railroad operation where 
competition has been completely eliminated; nevertheless, 
he is emphatic in expressing the opinion that much of the 
progress made in the science of railroading, much of the 
excellence of service which the public has received from the 
railroads, is due directly to competition. He is emphatic 
in the expression of the belief that competition should con- 
tinue in the future, and he brushes aside as trivial the 
economies which are to be gained by the elimination of com- 
petition. This estimate of the savings under the Railroad 
Administration, made by the elimination of competition, 
bears out what most close students of the past year’s rail- 
road history believe. Judge Lovett’s opinion, however, is 
based on knowledge which no outside student of railroad 
affairs has. It should carry very great weight in any dis- 
cussion of Mr. McAdoo’s proposal for a continuation of 
government operation for another five years. 


On Tuesday, December 31, the Standing Committee of 
the Association of Railway Executives held a meeting at 
which S. Davies Warfield, president 


Warfield of the National Association of Owners 
Won’t of Railroad Securities, was present. 
Come In The Railway Executives’ Committee, 


as has been mentioned previously in 
these columns, has worked out a tentative plan, laying down 
the fundamentals which it is believed Congress should con- 
sider ix developing a solution of the railroad problem. In 
arriving at a plan upon which all could agree, it was neces- 
sary for each of the interests represented on the committee 
to make sacrifices. It was undoubtedly felt that the plan 
must be general enough in its terms to serve as a basis for 
constructive legislation and not as a ready-made structure. 
While this tentative plan has not been made public, some 
of its main features have been discussed publicly. Federal 
incorporation and federal regulation to the exclusion of State 
regulation, and the placing of responsibility upon some gov- 
ernment office for the results of regulation, as well as giving 
to some body the authority to regulate, are fundamental to 
this plan. No matter how divergent the views of those who 





have intelligently thought about this railroad problem have 
been as to details, these main principles have been almost 
universally accepted. It is a little hard to see how any 
thinking man can refuse to accept these principles, unless 
he adopt advocacy of government ownership; not so with 
Mr. Warfield, however. Although Samuel Untermyer, coun- 
sel for the Security Owners’ Association, has come out as 
personally favoring government ownership, Mr. Warfield 
has not, so far as we know, done so; but, after the conference 
with the railway executives, he makes the statement that 
‘“‘we may say, however, that the fundamentals of our plan, 
now under consideration, differ materially from those of the 
plan of the executives’ association.” Mr. Warfield has been 
in close touch and cognizant of each step in the working 
out of the railway executives’ plan. It would have seemed 
feasible to have co-operation, but apparently that is not to 
be. A fundamentally different plan is to be worked out by 
Mr. Warfield’s association. If it is advocacy of government 
ownership, well and good; the issue can be squarely met. If 
it is an attempt to play upon local prejudices by a reitera- 
tion of States’ rights theories, it will serve but to befog the 
issue and interject controversies where co-operation and 
unity are so vitally important. 


Careful, discriminating and constructive work has been put 
into the production of the standard operating statistics forms 
which are described by Professor W. J. 


Standard Cunningham in this issue. The forms 
Operating are more useful and much more logical 
Statistics than those used by a large number of 


American roads heretofore. They are 
in all probability more logical than the form of statistics in 
use on any railroad in the country. Their full value will 
neither be appreciated nor obtained by the very men who now 
have the best systems of operating statistics on their own 
roads. A man who has studied the figures reported monthly 
on a certain form for his 2,000 or 4,000 or 6,000 miles of 
road for 20 years will in all probability find it difficult if not 
entirely useless to try to get the same information as quickly 
and as accurately from the new standard form of statistics as 
from his own forms. This is no reflection on the Operating 
Statistics Section of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion. After an executive has followed for years the opera- 
tions of his property through the variation in certain sta- 
tistics—learned to see reflected i in certain figures the approach 
of certain conditions even before these conditions are sus- 
pected by the operating officers on the ground, has hammered 
at this thing or that thing through an insistence on a better 
showing in a principal figure in his statistics, it would be 
absurd to expect that he could use a new tool as easily and as 
successfully. It is for the younger generation of railroad 
men and for railroad officers whose forms of statistics, 
handed down to them possibly from predecessors, have been 
clumsy and ill-devised, that the new forms will come as a 
great immediate benefit. As a side light on the magnitude 
of the task that the Railroad Administration undertook, it 
would be interesting to try to picture how large a pile of these 
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operating statistics would have to be gone through by the 
director general of 250,000 miles of railroad if he were per- 
sonally to attempt to supervise or even to keep himself in- 
formed of the operation of the railroad system of which he is 
‘the head. On the other hand, an executive operating only 
3,000 or 4,000 miles could use the statistics shown on Profes- 
sor Cunningham’s forms to great advantage, and without 
plunging himself helplessly into an unmanageable mass of 
figures. 


Railway Signaling Situation 


IGNAL INSTALLATIONS very generally proved their value 
in facilitating the enormous traffic in troops and war 
supplies which had to be moved. Operating officers are 
coming to realize more and more the value of short block 
sections—that is, automatic signals—for other purposes than 
preventing collisions. Every hour saved between terminals 
in running time means a decided saving in locomotives, cars 
and overtime. Some roads have practically eliminated the 
use of the “31” train order through the operation of their 
trains by signal indication. The advantage of the remote 
control of outlying switches by low voltage switch move- 
ments to prevent the stopping of heavy freight trains is 
becoming more and more apparent, and the number of in- 
stallations of this character is increasing each year. 

The signal departments have been greatly handicapped 
during the year by the loss of experienced men. A large 
number of the employees went into the army, while others 
quit to go with manufacturers of war supplies because the 
wages received were much higher than the railroads could 
hope to pay. As it takes about two years to develop a good 
maintainer, it is easy to see what the loss of experienced 
men means to a railroad. While General Order No. 27 and 
Supplements Nos. 4 and 8 increasing wages helped ma- 
terially in holding the employees, a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion was created because of the. discrepancy existing be- 
tween the wage scales of the two supplements. ‘This feel- 
ing was further increased as Supplement No. 8 was applied 
on a majority of the roads, giving signal workmen less 
than men in other departments doing work of a less exact- 
ing nature. The application of either supplement meant 
that the men, in many instances, would receive more than 
their immediate superiors, and this is the condition which 
exists at the present time. A number of experienced signal 
officers have accordingly entered other fields of work or 
have taken positions in the ranks in order to benefit by the 
increased wages. 

‘he entire wage situation has been demoralizing. Signal 
department officers have been placed in a bad light, because 
they could offer nothing but promises to their men. The 
morale of the men was badly affected because they saw 
those in other departments doing work that did not require 
the training necessary for the signal department getting con- 
siderably more money than they were. As a direct result, 
the men are inclined to view with suspicion the interpreta- 
tions of the award made by their superior officers. 

A development of importance in the signal field during 
the past year is the large number of employees who have 
joined a union. Perhaps 70 per cent of the signal repair 
and construction men in the country are now unionized and 
many of the large roads are solidly organized. On Decem- 
ber 19 an organization of signal supervisory officers was 
formed at Chicago to act as a unit in connection with all 
matters affecting them. This has been another direct out- 
growth of the wage situation as outlined above. It is not 
surprising that men in the signal departments have taken 
these steps since the Railroad Administration has placed 
a premium upon organization. 
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Railway Construction in 1918 


I hep-ers IS LITTLE about railway construction during 1918 
that is comparable with that of previous years. The 
mileage of new lines built, 721, comprises such a combina- 
tion of projects carried over from previous years and short 
mine, oil and lumber spurs undertaken as war measures since 
the advent of federal management that it bears no definite 
relation to the 979 miles of new main lines completed during 
1917. The acid test of war necessity resulted in the post- 
ponement of more than one project, while the high prices and 
difficulties of securing deliveries of materials, especially rails, 
under war conditions, were also deterring influences. There- 
fore the mileage of new line completed cannot be taken as an 
index of the normal attitude toward new railway ventures. 

The second track mileage of 1918 is constituted very nearly 
the same as the new line mileage. The longer stretches of 
second track completed comprise projects of a year’s stand- 
ing or longer, while the shorter sections consist of work un- 
dertaken this year under the established policy of the Rail- 
road Administration to provide additional main tracks where 
light construction promised speedy completion and therefore 
early utilization in the relief of congested traffic. 

Of far greater importance this year than either the new 
line or multiple track construction has been the terminal 
work, both freight and engine. In engine terminals espe- 
cially, which proved so woefully inadequate a year ago, the 
number of complete new projects is particularly evident. 
Freight yard work in the main has involved the extension 
of existing terminals, usually following the line of estab- 
lished plans for future extensions, but in many cases involvy- 
ing provision for additional tracks where they could be best 
applied to relieve congestion. Wye connections and cut-offs 
affording communication between facilities of normally com- 
peting properties were also features of the season’s work and 
these in most cases accomplished much in the relief of traffic 
while involving but limited expenditures. 

Another phase of the additions and betterments program 
that must not be lost sight of is the renewed interest taken 
in water treatment—interest that took material form in the 
construction of a large number of water softening plants. 
This tendency is also a direct consequence of the engine 
troubles of a year ago that were brought to a pronounced 
crisis by the severe season. The important economies to be 
obtained from these plants, if efficiently operated, will go a 
long way toward further development in this line. 

Taken as a whole, the season’s progress on the terminal 
projects is probably a disappointment to most of those con- 
cerned. Possibly the program was too ambitious, or the esti- 
mates of material and labor available were more optimistic 
than they should have been. The necessity for a review of 
the improvement budget by a centralized body implied a 
volume of work that could not be completed without the lapse 
of considerable time. As a consequence, many of the projects 
were not authorized until late in the season, thus placing a 
premium on construction methods that would hasten comple- 
tion as rapidly as possible. Slow delivery of materials also 
had a marked influence in delaying work. Particularly in 
yard work, progress was delayed by the lack of a sufficient 
amount of relayer rail; that is, owing to a delay in the rail 
renewal programs of the roads, the relayer rail was not avail- 
able in adequate quantities. 

Nearly all work undertaken during the last year was war 
work in the sense that the improvements undertaken would 
be of definite advantage in handling war traffic. As a con- 
sequence the bulk of the new work was concentrated in the 
East, particularly east of Pittsburgh. But as this territory 
is normally one of dense traffic, the possibilities are that 
nearly all of the improvements will be of definite, permanent 
value, with the roads restored to private operation. 
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Railway Expenses Under 
Government Control 


} THERE WERE not such serious possibilities of disaster in 

government experimentation with privately owned prop- 
erty under a form of guarantee that recognizes only the physi- 
cal property, it would be interesting to see Mr. McAdoo given 
an opportunity to make good on his predication that the 
economies incident to unification under government control 
would make possible a material reduction in rates, probably 
within a year, without any reduction of the high wage scales 
established this year. Of course, talk of a reduction in rates 
from the level established this year is very conservative as 
compared with the claims usually made by government own- 
ership advocates, that the government could reduce rates and 
raise wages at the same time; but even so, if Mr. McAdoo 
has any facts to demonstrate the possibility of an early reduc- 
tion in rates, it seems strange that they have not been made 
public. 

While much has been made of the saving of $4,000,000 
in officers’ salaries by charging them to the corporate 
accounts instead of to operating expenses, and of the $23,- 
000,000 reduction in traffic expenses, and while scattering 
figures have been given out of savings made here and there 
by rerouting of traffic, joint use of facilities, etc., they are 
insignificant as compared with the total increase in expenses 
and do not bulk very large as compared with the margin 
of uncertainty as to the amount of the wage increase. Wages 
have been increased so fast that no one apparently knows 
yet within $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 how much the 
increase in payroll will aggregate for the year. We know 
that in the nine months ending with September 30 the rail- 
roads had handled 2.1 per cent more tons of revenue freight 
one mile and 14.3 per cent more passengers one mile than 
they did in the corresponding period of 1917, at an in- 
creased operating expense of $779,000,000; and while we 
know that the larger part of that amount represents wage 
increases, and some of it represents the increased cost of 
fuel and other supplies, we do not know how much of it 
represents the wage increase and therefore do not know 
whether government operation has been economical or 


' extravagant aside from the question of wages. 


We realize that the rate advance was in effect for only 
about half of the year, while much of the wage increase 
applied throughout the year, and we know that the increase 
in revenues on a yearly basis probably exceeds the amount 
of the wage increase for a full year; but we also know that 
some very large expenses will have to be incurred in the 
near future that were not incurred in 1918 because it was 
not possible during the war to keep up the proper amount 
of maintenance work. While maintenance expenses have 
been greater this year than last year, that fact is largely 
due to the higher wages and material costs and at least as 
far as maintenance of way and structures is concerned a con- 
siderably larger amount will have to be expended in the 
coming year to make up for work deferred during the 
period of government control. 

While it ,;was hardly to be expected that the economies 
incident to unification would show their full results in the 
first year, it is also probable that many economies made in 
the name of war necessity will not be possible hereafter. 
Coal operators are already exerting pressure to bring about 
the discontinuance of the coal zone system, shippers and 
state commissioners are already agitating for a relaxation 
of the pressure for heavy car loading, and if the Railroad 
Administration continues its present efforts to show that the 
government can give a better passenger service than was 
possible during the war it may find that the effect of the 
war was not entirely on the side of increased expenses. 

It is rather futile to attempt to disagree with so courageous 
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an optimist as Mr. McAdoo, particularly in the face of the 
uncertainties of the coming year, but we do not hesitate 
to register an opinion that the forthcoming annual report of 
the Railroad Administration will be able to deduce a more 
favorable outlook from the 10 months’ figures of 1918 
earnings and expenses, which should be available by that 
time, than it will be possible to extract from the complete 
figures for the year. 


Central Control of Purchases 


A B. JOHNSON, president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and of the Railway Business Association, in re- 
ferring to the standard locomotives, said that ‘““The workman 
who is responsible for the best workmanship should be en- 
titled to the selection of his own tools.” With cars and 
locomotives designed and purchased by central committees 
for all the railroads in the country the opposite is true, for 
here we have, in effect, a small body of men indiscriminately 
handing out to the vast army of railway workers cars and 
locomotives, and giving little consideration to whether or not 
they meet the local conditions. This standard equipment, 
with its appurtenances, is determined upon by a committee 
made up of representatives from different sections of the 
country. ‘The experience of most of them is different from 
that of the others. Their operating conditions are different; 
they have preconceived ideas of how cars and locomotives 
should be designed and what should be used on them based 
on the experience they have had in their respective territories. 
In an endeavor to come to an agreement many compromises 
are made. ‘This is particularly true of the appliances that 
go on the equipment. No one common standard can be 
agreed upon, with the result that four or five are listed as 
having given good service. One committeeman swears by one 
device, a second by another, and so on, and in an endeavor 
to come to an agreement a group selection is made. 

This done, the committee on design is through with its 
work and the matter passes on to a central purchasing com- 
mittee, which with the accepted list before it attempts to 
make the necessary purchases. Its business is to buy the > 
equipment at the lowest possible price. The committee mem- 
bers are business men not as familiar with the merits of the 
design or the material they purchase as those who are to 
use it. They seek the lowest price and buy from the man 
who makes the most attractive offer. Not being sufficiently 
familiar with the service value of the apparatus under con- 
sideration they do not know when it is economy to pay more 
for a certain device than for another. The first cost of any 
article is by no means an indication of its relative value. 
The service it renders and the cost of maintenance should be 
very carefully considered. Some railway supply concerns 
get greater returns from the sale of repair parts than from 
the sale of the original device itself. They can afford to 
lower the price because of the profit in repair parts, and 
further, it would not be impossible to raise the price on 
these repair parts in order to make up for what was lost in 
the lower price of the original article. With purchases made 
in this way—what happens? The equipment is built and 
sent to the railroads regardless of whether the roads to which 
it is sent should happen to have any of the particular stand- 
ard equipment appliances on their own equipment. This 
complicates not only the operation of the new equipment, 
but its maintenance. The men that handle it are not fa- 
miliar with the particular appliances provided and the men 
repairing it must provide themselves with a new line of re- 
pair parts. The seller is far removed from the user. In 
doing business with a committee at Washington for all the 
railroads on a large scale there is not that personal touch 
that is common when the appliances are sold directly to the 
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railroads themselves. There is not that incentive to the 
equipment manufacturer to provide service with his products. 
Where the railroads buy individually and anything goes 
wrong with the article purchased, the local representative of 
the supply company is notified and gets on the job imme- 
diately. He has a particular interest in the service his de- 
vice gives on that road, for he—not alone his company—is 
after a repeat order. Under centralized purchases the road 
communicates with Washington and after the usual red tape 
accompanying the administration of large bodies, the equip- 
ment manufacturer is notified and a representative having 
no direct personal interest in the matter is sent out to rectify 
the trouble. 

Satisfactory results cannot be obtained by making pur- 
chases in this way. The service a device gives is far more 
important than its first cost when its ultimate value is con- 
sidered. Centralized purchases, furthermore, tend to re- 
strict development. When the number of appliances per- 
forming the same functions is limited for the sake of stand- 
ardization, the manufacturers do not have the same incentive 
to improve their products or to introduce new designs, on 
account of the difficulty in getting them into service in suffi- 
ciently large numbers thoroughly to determine their service 
value. On the other hand, devices will sometimes be ac- 
cepted and a relatively large number placed in service before 
the design has reached a satisfactory stage of development. 
The latter has been found particularly true in the case of at 
least one appliance that is being used on the standard loco- 
motives. 

Service and economy demand that “the workman who is 
responsible for the best workmanship should be entitled to 
the selection of his own tools.” This cannot be attained 
through a central organization. It cannot be attained when 
the purchaser buys on a price basis alone. Those who are 
to use what is to be purchased should have the opportunity 
and should be capable of determining the kind and make 
of the article to be bought, and those that do the purchasing 
should only seek to get the best price obtainable. 


Maintenance of Way Progress in 1918 


erence OF WAY WORK was subjected to very little 
constructive supervision by the Railroad Administra- 
tion during the working season of 1918. There was some in- 
terference in the handling of labor, largely with respect to 
wages and methods of employing men, while with materials 
and supplies the activities of the government other than in 
the administration of priorities were limited almost entirely 
to standardizing the specifications and methods of purchas- 
ing ties. The work suffered early in the season from the lack 
of a clearly defined policy. Maintenance officers hesitated 
to go ahead with the work because they were not sure of their 
authority to proceed. They finally came to understand that 
they were to conduct the work along the usual lines, but no 
general policy was enunciated at any time during the year. 
Responsibility for the failure to assume direct charge of 
maintenance of way work while other departments of the 
railroads were being subjected to such detailed supervision 
may be charged primarily to the delay in organizing a main- 
tenance department under either the central or the regional 
authorities until late in August, when C. A. Morse, chief en- 
gineer of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, was made as- 
sistant director of operation in charge of maintenance of way 
and structures. Maintenance of way or engineering assist- 
ants to the regional directors were appointed about the same 
time. Since their appointment these men, working individu- 
ally and also collectively as a committee, have endeavored to 
expedite maintenance of way activities, but their efforts came 
too late in the season to exert a material influence on the con- 
dition of the roads at the close of the year. Most of their 
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time has also been directed to the construction rather than 
the maintenance activities of the Railroad Administration. 

With the opening of the season in 1918 maintenance of- 
ficers were confronted with the necessity of maintaining 
tracks and structures that had been suffering for several 
years from a lack of sufficient labor and material, while car- 
rying an ever-increasing traffic. Rail renewals had been esti- 
mated by various authorities as being in arrears in amounts 
up to 10,000,000 tons. Tie renewals had also been inade- 
quate, while many roads were struggling along with only 
skeleton forces. Work on the cantonments had also drawn 
large numbers of bridge carpenters from the service. 

The labor situation is discussed at length in another article 
in this number, and attention is directed to the delay in ob- 
taining action in the matter of wages, meantime tying the 
hands of the officers of the individual roads in the exercise 
of their own initiative in obtaining men. These measures 
may have been necessary to prevent a disastrous competition 
for labor, but in the absence of prompt centralized action it 
tended to hamper the organization of adequate forces during 
the early part of the season when the most effective work 
could be done. This deficiency in forces was estimated in 
July at from 30 to 50 per cent. 

With regard to rails, the roads were even more unfortunate. 
Previous to the initiation of government operation the roads 
had contracted for about 2,000,000 tons of rails for delivery 
during 1918, but in allocating the supply of steel available 
for all national needs the War Industries Board found it 
impossible to allot manufacturing capacities to the produc- 
tion of rails in excess of about 25,000 tons per week, and it 
was not until November that this rate of production was 
appreciably increased. As a result deliveries of rails during 
the year aggregated only about 1,200,000 tons, or less than 
half of the normal consumption of rails in this country. As 
long as the production of rails was limited by the lack of 
manufacturing capacity there was no occasion for the Rail- 
road Administration to place any additional orders, and 
since these difficulties have been removed the government has 
failed to take any further action. 

With respect to ties, the efforts of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, while probably holding down prices and preventing 
confusion and inequitable distribution, have resulted in de- 
creasing the production materially. It is probable that more 
ties would have been made in this country during the past 
year if there had been no interference. Deliveries of other 
track and structural materials were restricted by the same 
influences that limited the production of rails, and the con- 
sequent shortage of materials culminated toward the end of 
the year in a centralized movement for conservation of all 
materials used in maintenance of way work. This was a 
matter of national necessity and secured the enthusiastic co- 
operation of railway officers and men, but after about two 
months of this campaign the end of the war removed the 
principal necessity for it on other considerations than 
economy. While this campaign undoubtedly saved much 
steel and iron, and gave the men a better appreciation of the 
value of the materials they used, there is no question but that 
the tracks and structures would have been in a, better condi- 
tion if these measures of economy had not been necessary. 

It is a commonly accepted fact that the roads are in a de- 
preciated state of maintenance at the present time, and that 
the condition is far inferior to what it was when the govern- 
ment took control. Just how much so cannot be expressed 
readily in figures, although it is now very important that this 
should be done, for when the government took over the roads 
it agreed to return them to their owners in as good physical 
condition as when taken, or to compensate them for the dif- 
ference. The determination of this difference is now one of 
the most perplexing problems imposed upon the maintenance 
officers of the Railroad Administration and the corporate or- 
ganizations of the railroads. 
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Administration Purchasing Policy 
Inconsistent with Labor Policy 


D {RECTOR GENERAL McApoo has been quite insistent 
that wages of railroad employees should not be de- 
creased, but should be maintained permanently at the pres- 
ent high level. Business men generally, throughout the 
country, seem to be largely of the same opinion, except that, 
instead of stating that the present schedule should be main- 
tained permanently, they suggest that it should not be re- 
duced in any greater proportion than the cost of living. One 
branch of the Railroad Administration, however, is appar- 
ently not very greatly in sympathy with the director gen- 
eral’s views, at least its actions do not indicate that it is. 
Word seems to have gone forth from the purchasing depart- 
ment, for instance, that purchases all along the line should 
be curtailed or discontinued until lower prices prevail. 

As labor is a large factor in determining the prices for 
most of the materials that the railroads use, it would appear 
that the purchasing departments are doing their best to upset 
market conditions and indirectly force wages down, in ac- 
cordance with the law of supply and demand. This action 
is exceedingly unfortunate. Railroad managers in times past 
have been severely criticised because when traffic and earn- 
ings fell off they curtailed their expenditures at the very 
time that they should have been improving their facilities, 
and getting the equipment into condition for renewed activ- 
ity as soon as more prosperous conditions prevailed. Mani- 
festly, the improvements could be made more cheaply under 
such conditions, because of the more plentiful supply of labor 
and material and the fact that the work would not interfere 
to any great extent with the comparatively light traffic. The 
railroad manager had the excuse that his finances would not 
permit him to make the expenditures. It would seem, however, 
that under present conditions, when the administration is 
urging every possible effort to be made looking toward the 
re-employment of “war workers” and returning soldiers, that 
Congress would be glad to add sufficiently to the Railroad 
Administration’s revolving fund to make it possible to pro- 
vide the additional facilities and equipment that will be 
greatly needed under heavy traffic conditions that are sure 
to come not many months hence. 

Those men who are following the industrial situation most 
closely expect that for a period of from possibly three to six 
months there will be a necessary slowing up because of 
changing over to normal conditions. They predict, however, 
that thereafter business conditions will improve rapidly and 
that the country may expect a long-continued period of heavy 
business activity. Under these circumstances it 1s advisable, 
and even quite necessary, that those industries that can place 
extensive orders for equipment, either for repairs or improve- 
ments, should do so at this time, in order to tide over the 
temporary business depression. It is useless to look forward 
to lower prices, except possibly because of unsettled condi- 
tions for very brief periods, and it is erceedingly desirable 
that the government should guard against cny flurries of this 
sort. It would seem that if the situation is handled prop- 
erly the railroad corporations might be prevailed upon to co- 
operate in the buying movement even though they have not 
been shown much consideration since the establishment of 
federal control. Even if it is not possible for them to co- 
operate because of financial or other conditions, it must be 
remembered that there is a large amount of deferred mainte- 
nance to be taken up and also that there are many improve- 
ments that can be made that will pay for themselves within 
a very limited period, and which will justify considerable 
expenditures at this time even though there may be a con- 
siderable falling off of prices after the reconstruction period, 
which, however, will probably extend over a number of years. 

A large amount of the present locomotive and car equip- 
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ment cannot be operated economically, and it will be good 
business to scrap it just as quickly as possible. It is true 
that, particularly in relation to locomotives, the older equip- 
ment has been placed in good repair; nevertheless it does not 
have sufficient capacity to handle the heavy train loads that 
are necessary in the interests of economical operation. A 
keen observer recently made the remark that a locomotive 
which was built 15 years ago was a liability because it could 
not haul heavy enough trains. On the other hand, many 
locomotives which are 10 years old could be rebuilt or fitted 
with capacity-increasing devices. The expense would be off- 
set by the savings within a comparatively brief period, in 
some cases in as short a time as one year. Those roads that 
were carrying out extensive programs for rebuilding and 
strengthening car equipment in pre-war days profited richly 
by it under the conditions of heavy traffic that have existed 
during the past few years. 

If high wages are to be maintained it will be necessary 
to reduce the cost of operation and to furnish the roads with 
the kind of equipment that can be used to the best advantage 
toward this end. If the Railroad Administration is really 
in earnest about maintaining the present wage scale, and 
we believe it is, then it should lend its help in making it 
practicable. The new director general has an opportunity 
to do a big constructive piece of work in this direction. 


A Year of Government Operation 


A MOMENTOUS CHANGE in mental attitude among railroad 

men and the public has marked the 1918 year of rail- 
road operation under the direction of the government Rail- 
road Administration. This change of mental attitude is far 
more important as having an effect on the future than are 
the phvsical changes which have taken place, important as 


t) when viewed in detail. The fact that more miles 
of oad have been torn up than have been built, the 
fact u...t in a period of greatest need of every additional rail- 


road facility not over half of the freight car building capacity 
of the country has been used, and that, whereas the gov- 
ernment’s order for 100,000 freight cars is but little more 
than half of what the private corporations were wont to 
order each year in normal times, and that only about a 
tenth of the government’s order has been delivered, the last- 
ing importance of these things is small when compared to 
the change in point of view of the public and the two mil- 
lion men actually engaged in railroad operation. 

The general public over the entire country for the first 
time in the history of the United States realizes that there 
is a railroad problem. For years the more intelligent and 
thoughtful people of the country contemptuously and with 
some warmth branded the cry of railroad difficulties as a 
cry of wolf. The less thoughtful mass of citizens did not 
bother their heads one way or the other about the railroads. 

Analogous to this attitude was that of the greater num- 
ber of railroad employees and a goodly part of the railroad 
officers. Dissatisfaction with railroad management both on 
the pa:t of the public and of employees and officers was 
rife, but it was largely a dissatisfaction with details. An- 
noyances and petty injustices bulked large in the horizon 


‘of those who thought about railroads at all, and even with 


those whose businesses compelled them to come in daily or 
periodical but less frequent contact with railroad operation, 
it was the personal equation which defined and circum- 
scribed the opinions held on railroad questions. Now every- 
one knows that there is a railroad problem, and notwith- 
standing the continued potency of the purely personal point 
of view of this problem, it is receiving a consideration based 
on an attempt, at least, to understand something more of 
it than an occasional personal contact with it would impart; 
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it is this that distinguishes the present situation from any 
other in the history of the country. 

Personal grievances against the railroads, while they were 
operated by private owners, fell into well-defined ruts. The 
shipper who wanted a transportation service below cost, the 
traveler who demanded a service comparable to that on the 
finest excess fare trains whenever and wherever he traveled, 
the railroad officer who was everlastingly being handicapped 
and beaten down in his requests for authority to make ex- 
penditures, and the employee who compared his wages and 
conditions of employment with conditions in other lines of 
work, all experienced a general shaking up during the past 
year that brought the railroad problem more nearly into its 
proper perspective. The shipper experienced a service and 
rates that he had not dreamed possible in these free and 
politically governed United States, the traveler experienced 
annoyances—‘dis-service,” as Director General McAdoo so 
aptly terms it—and high rates that temporarily took the 
breath of complaint out of him; the railroad officer found 
that what he had considered a shortsighted restriction was 
in reality an incentive to better work; and the railroad 
employee alone was satisfied with a satisfaction which re- 
sulted only too often in his quitting his job. Self-analysis 
not being one of the besetting sins of the country, what has 
taken place, so far from having shaken the faith of the 
citizens in any of the above categories, has led to a more 
self-assertive discussion of the railroad problem than ever 
indulged in heretofore, and in this discussion lies poten- 
tiality of great good. ‘The significance of the statistics re- 
flecting railroad operation in the past year lies largely in 
the fact that they have attained conscious significance for 
the first time in the minds of the great majority of people 
in the country. 

In Europe, the four years of war have left a complicated 
physical problem of railroad rehabilitation. In this coun- 
try, while there is suspended animation in railroad exten- 
sion and railroad betterment and actual deferment of neces- 
sary repairs and upkeep of facilities, there has been no 
widespread and serious deterioration of the physical prop- 
erty of railroads. There is a widespread and serious im- 
pairment of the working ability and team play of railroad 
men. Allowed to go on, this might well prove to be de- 
structive. Convincing discovery that something is wrong is 
the first step toward the discovery of a remedy for this 
wrong. 

Take, for instance, the problems that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has tackled as set forth in the account pub- 
lished elsewhere of the work of the administration. Many 
of these things are unimportant in themselves, many others 
have been handled illogically or not entirely in a disin- 
terested manner, but look at the advertising they have had. 
It has been worth more than all of the traffic department’s 
expenditures on advertising put together. 

The Railroad Administration engaged the services of 
some of the most able of railroad officers. It was free to 
draw upon, and did draw upon, the services of railroad 
executives whose best thought and genius was hardly pur- 
chasable for a money wage. With this as a groundwork, 
with the credit of the government behind it, with an over- 
throwing of the precedent of railroad officers in the handling 
of the wage problem and with power to increase rates to 
almost any extent, the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion demonstrated that there was a railroad problem. The 
year, 1918, has outlined in broad, crude strokes of unmis- 
takable vigor the difficulties which have beset the railroads 
and the public in its relation with the railroads in the past. 

If, however, there was too little public interest taken in 
the railroad situation in the past, there has been a very 
intimate interest taken in railroad management by various 
groups of bankers. Not infrequently, this interest amounted 
virtually to banking control of railroad management. There 
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was keen competition until a few years ago between the 
three or four larger banking houses, which were known 
as houses of original issue, for the financing of the large 
railroad systems which sold issues of from ten to fifty mil- 
lion dollars of securities at one time. There was competi- 
tion among the smaller banking houses to participate in the 
syndicates headed by the houses of original issue, and there 
was competition between the smaller houses to underwrite 
smaller issues of notes, equipment trust certificates, and other 
securities in amounts ranging from‘a million to five million 
dollars. 

The bankers were represented on the boards of directors 
and the voice which they had in the selection of the man- 
agement was often compelling. As long as railroad se- 
curities could find a ready market among individual in- 
vestors and institutions, such as savings banks and life 
insurance companies, it was to the interest of the bankers 
to have the companies sell securities up to a limit of safety. 
During all this time the bankers appreciated the dangers 
of the course that government regulation was taking and 
stood with the railroad men in an attempt to change this 
course. When, however, it became evident that the united 
efforts of railroad men and bankers would prove of no 
avail, and when, furthermore, the market for railroad se- 
curities narrowed almost to the vanishing point, the bankers’ 
point of view radically changed. It was argued that the 
logic and the justice of the situation demanded that the 
government, having through regulation forced the railroads 
into an impossible situation, should now assume responsi- 
bility; and the taking over of the roads by the President 
quite possibly met with the approval of many of the bankers 
and met with no serious opposition from any of them. 

The attitude now of many bankers is that they are willing 
to consider railroad financing if the railroads have good 
security to offer, but that good banking forbids them to 
loan money to railroad companies, with the exception of a 
few of the stronger ones, under present conditions. There 
is a tendency to get out from under the railroad problem 
entirely. Private credit, the bankers say, financed the build- 
ing of 260,000 miles of American railroad, but unwise, silly, 
demagogic regulation on the part of the federal govern- 
ment, and more especially of the states, has irreparably dam- 
aged this credit structure, and now probably the best thing 
to do is to have the government use the public credit to 
support the railroad securities now outstanding and to finance 
future needs. So runs the argument. 

Private industry bids fair to offer a field for profitable 
banking for years to come in this country. Transporta- 
tion facilities were necessarily a first consideration. With 
transportation facilities provided, private credit can be used 
profitably to establish innumerable new industries. 

The bankers who heretofore profited, and at the same 
time performed a useful public service, from ‘he transferring 
from the railroad companies to investors, savings banks and 
insurance companies the stocks and bonds issued by the 
road and conveying to the railroad company the proceeds 
of the sale less a commission, stand ready to step out and 
let the institutions holding the outstanding securities pro- 
tect their own interests and the railroad managements do 
their future financing in any way they can find available. 

The situation is not without elements of hopefulness. 
With public interest thoroughly aroused in the railroad sit- 
uation, with some of the more objectionable features of 
banking domination of railroad managements in a fair way 
to be eliminated, with the more statesmanlike of the bankers 
working in a constructive way on the railroad problem, with 
the development of means for the distribution of securities 
among the small investors rather than among the savings 
banks and insurance companies, and with the hope of elim- 
ination of pernicious state regulation, the prospects for a 
satisfactory solution of the railroad problem are good. 





American Railway Forces in the Great War 


' Remarkable Story of Transportation Department of 
A. E. F. Made Public for First Time 


By Samuel O. Dunn 
Editor of the Railway Age 


HERE is nothing more romantic and striking in the 
entire history of war than the story of the raising and 
organization of the American army in the Great War, 

of the sending of 2,000,000 members of it to Europe and 
of its participation in a struggle carried on more than 
3,500 miles from the nearest part of its own country. One 
of the most extraor- 
dinary chapters in this 
story must be devoted 
to the work done by 
the transportation de- 
partment of the Ameri- 
can army. 


Expeditionary Forces 
in France 


A great deal of the 
attention of govern- 
ment officials and the 
public has justifiably 
and necessarily been 
devoted to the problem 
of providing shipping 
with which to move 
our troops and sup- 
plies for them from the 
United States to Eu- 
rope. It has been tacitly assumed by many that, with 
the landing of the troops and supplies in France, the prob- 
lem of military transportation would be solved. It has not 
been generally understood that the American forces have been 
situated mainly in eastern France, and that therefore when 
troops and supplies have reached Europe there has still re- 
mained the necessity of transporting them across France 
to the front for distances of 500 to i,000 miles. Since the 
armistice was signed large parts of our troops have been 
moved from the general district in which they were stationed 
before up to the Rhine. Therefore, while the cessation of 
hostilities has reduced in some ways the demands upon our 
Transportation Corps, it has increased greatly the average 
distance that supplies must be moved. and therefore the dis- 
tances over which our railway men must operate and our 
trains must be moved. 

When the United States entered the war in April, 1917, 
the officers and employees of American railways knew ex- 
tremely little—in fact, practically al} of them knew next 
to nothing—about the way in which the railways of Europe 
were constructed, equipped and operated. Even as late as 
July, 1917, the transportation department was practically 
non-existent. One year later—in June, 1918—it had a 
personnel of 1,300 officers and 30,000 men, was operating 
through eleven French ports, and over an extensive system 
of railways and inland waterways. It was running exclu- 
sively American trains, the first train which was exclusively 
American in equipment and personnel having been run on 
July 1, 1918, from Gievre to Nevers, a distance of 83 
miles. 

When the armistice was signed, in November, 1918, the 
American Transportation Corps had a personnel of 1,970 
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officers and 53,136 enlisted men. In addition, 553 officers 
and 21,452 men were attached to it for duty, making a total 
assigned and attached personnel of 2,523 officers and 74,588 
men. Of this number, 576 officers and 21,832 men were 
on duty in the zone of the advance, and 1,947 officers and - 
52,756 men in the Service of Supply. Of those on duty 
in the Service of Supply, 779 officers and 22,079 men were 
at work at the ports; 328 officers and 546 men in the head- 
quarters’ organization (at Tours), and the rest were con- 
cerned with train operation, car and locomotive erection, 
maintenance of way, and inland waterway transport. 

On November 30 there were 37 American railway officers 
and 2,687 men engaged in operating trains for the French, 
while 126 officers and 2,530 men were engaged in mainte- 
nance of way work for the French. The total number of 
men engaged in operating American trains was 16,000, while 
6,139 were working in American railway shops, and 3,927 
were engaged in the maintenance of American trackage. 
These figures relate only to railway work which was being 
done in the rear of the advanced zone. The Transportation 
Corps was operating over 5,000 miles of line; was transfer- 
ring traffic from ships to cars and barges at 30 ports, and 
was handling about 32,000 tons of freight and about 10,000 
soldiers daily. American railway men, directed by Ameri- 
can railway officers, were running through trains made up 
entirely of American locomotives and cars, and hauling ex- 
clusively American freight over three lines of communica- 
tion from French ports to the American front for distances 
of 500 to 1,000 miles. 

In considering the significance of the service rendered by 
our transportation. forces in France, it must never be for- 
gotten that our supplies and troops were moved over rail- 
ways which already were being used to render two other 
kinds of service. First, the French railways over which 
operations were conducted had to continue to be used for 
moving their commercial freight and passenger business. 
Second, they had to continue to transport the military pas- 
senger and freight business of the French Government. The 
American transportation organization and traffic had to be 
superimposed upon and co-ordinated with those previously 
existing, and the French roads were regarded as badly con- 
gested before our forces arrived. This point must be em- 
phasized before an adequate understanding of what has 
been done can be obtained. 

It will be long before a full and adequate account will or 
can be given of all the things that have been achieved by 
our transportation forces in France, and the way that these 
things have been done. The almost impenetrable veil inter- 
posed until recently by the censorship between the army 
supply and transportation service and the American public 
has now been lifted. All the data are at present available 
to those who have time and opportunity to get them and 
capacity to assimilate them. The present difficulty about 
telling the story is that it is so big and is replete with such 
a vast number of important details, that nobody who has 
not been in touch throughout with all the developments can 
learn the entire story except by giving literally months to 
the task of mastering it. So, too, those who have been in 
touch throughout with the developments are restrained from 
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telling them either by official considerations, or by the fact 
that they are too busy. 

The writer has had opportunity to visit Tours, the head- 
quarters of the American Service of Supplies, which in- 
cludes the Transportation Corps. He is the first American 
press representative to visit the headquarters of the Trans- 
portation Corps since the signing of the armistice. He is, 
therefore, the first who has been officially given full access 
to all the sources of information as to what has been done, 
how it has been done, and the difficulties that have had to 
be overcome in doing it. The article which follows will, 
in consequence, give the first authorized and connected ac- 
count of the work of the Transportation Corps. Neces- 
sarily, however, it will be incomplete. When the entire 
history is written it will fill a volume; and a most instructive 
and valuable volume it will be to those interested in the 
important subject of military railway transportation in its 
numerous phases. 


What Actually Has Been Done 


Many things have been published about what the Ameri- 
can railway men have done in France. Insofar as these 
have been correct they have been very fragmentary. 
In many cases they have been more astonishing than true. 
One yarn which has gained widespread currency and cre- 
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dence is that our railway men have built, equipped and 
operated a new four-track railway clear across France. It 
can hardly be necessary to tell railway men that this report 
is without foundation. What our railway men have done 
is to take over the operation, and maintain and enlarge the 
facilities of existing French railways to the extent neces- 
sary, first, to move our own armies and supplies to the front, 
and, second, to enable the French army to continue to carry 
on its part of the struggle with unimpaired energy and 
effectiveness. 

In some cases this has involved merely loaning the French 
railways American railway troops to operate the trains and 
maintain the rolling stock and tracks of French railways. 
In other cases it has involved the operation of American 
trains over the same lines as French trains, and the mainte- 
nance of the tracks and equipment by American railway 
soldiers. In other cases, it has meant the exclusive con- 
struction, maintenance and operation of yards, terminals and 
even entire parts of lines by our soldier railway men. 

The principal ports of debarkation for American supplies 
have been those in the region of St. Nazaire and those in 
the region of Bordeaux, on the western coast of France. 
These groups of ports are served almost solely by the Paris- 
Orleans, one of the five large privately managed railways 
of France. The Americans were moving so large a part 
of the business passing over this road, and were so largely 
operating and maintaining it when the armistice was signed, 
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that negotiations were pending for turning its management 
entirely over to our Transportation Corps. Of course, these 
negotiations have now been terminated. 

While, however, more use was made of the Paris-Orleans 
than any other road, our railway men were also using por- 
tions of the lines of the Etat (a government-owned railway 
which embraces the old Western and State railways), the 
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Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean, the Est (Eastern) and the 
Midi (Southern). These are all the large railways in 
France except the Nord (Northern). A large part of the 
Nord was practically destroyed during the war, it being 
in the principal zone of hostilities, and 45 per cent of it 
having at one time been in the possession of the Germans. 
Furthermore, the available parts of it have been used by 
the British in handling their troops and supplies. It should 
be added that a portion of our troops and supplies have been 
handled by the French railroads with their own equipment 
and personnel. This was especially true during the early 
part of our participation in the war. 


Some of the New Facilities Provided 


In order to make it possible to transfer from the ships to 
the railways all the vast quantities of supplies shipped from 
America to France for our army, it was necessary greatly to 
enlarge the transfer facilities at many of the important 
French ports. In order to enable the French railways to 
handle this vast additional traffic, it was necessary greatly to 
enlarge the facilities of the railways by building second, 
third and fourth tracks in some places; by building cut-offs 
in other places; by constructing numerous large yards and 
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vast storehouses; by building shops to erect and maintain 
locomotives and cars, and by importing and putting in serv- 
ice large quantities of railway equipment and -materials. 
Over 300 large construction projects (to be exact, 316) were 
undertaken for the Transportation Corps. The total number 
of miles of new trackage actually built was 937, and the 
number of cars shipped from the United States knocked 
down and erected in France up to December 12 was 15,068. 
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The number of locomotives from the United States put in 
service by our military forces in France was 1,105. Up to 
December 12 the complete record of the Transportation Corps 
with respect to the ordering, acquisition and erection of loco- 
motives and cars was as follows: 


-——Locomotives—, ae cars——_, 


From Other From ther 

U.S. sources Total U.S. sources Total 
No. ordered .......00¢ 1,600 425 2,025 30,000 1,040 31,040 
er 34 aes 34 400 sae 400 
At port ...cccceccccce 139 are 139 747 747 
At shop for erection... 19 63 82 1,238 1,238 
Erected today (Dec. 12) 8 — 8 80 aes 80 
Erected to date ...... 1,105 336 1,441 15,068 988 16,056 


Amount of Traffic Handled 


The magnitude of the work which the Transportation 
Corps has done is indicated, although only partially indi- 
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cated, by the tonnage of supplies and the number of soldiers 
it has handled. Between June 1, 1917, and November 30, 
1918, the total tonnage of supplies moved for the American 
Expeditionary Forces was 6,547,621 tons. What was accom- 
plished is much better indicated by the increase in the ton- 
nage handled per month and per day. In June, 1917, the 
tonnage handled was 24,524, or 817 tons per day, while 
in November, 1918, the tonnage handled was 920,972, or 
30,699 tons per day. 

The business handled was rapidly increasing when the 
armistice was signed, and in the first twelve days of De- 
cember the tonnage unloaded at the ports averaged 31,926 
tons daily. And this was less than one-third of what it 
was expected to handle daily when the American army in 
Europe had grown to 4,000,000 men. Plans had been made 
and were being carried out for providing a transportation 
capacity of 101,000 tons a day by June, 1919, if the war 
lasted until then. 

In the eighteen months from June, 1917, to November, 
1918, inclusive, the number of troops transported into France 
was 1,865,440, and the number of animals, 53,117. The 
number of troops handled by the Transportation Service in 
France is not, of course, the same as the number that arrived 
in Europe, since many American soldiers reached England, 
for example, who never got to France, but were returned 
home after the signing of the armistice. 

It is hardly necessary to say that such stupendous things 
were not done by American railway officers and men in a 
foreign land and under wholly strange conditions without 
encountering tremendous difficulties which it required great 
imagination, foresight, patience, energy and administrative 
ability to overcome. Fortunately, the War Department 
called to its assistance just when they were needed several 
of the foremost railway men of the United States. It has 
been chiefly to their efforts that the wonderful record that 
has been made is due, and they have received the loyal and 
able support of the many railway officers and men who vol- 
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untarily left much more remunerative posts at home to 
enter a service abroad which required of them the hardest 
and most unremitting exertion; which separated them from 
their friends and families for months or years, and which 
afforded none: of the excitement and was surrounded by 
none of the glamor of combatant military service. 


Some Difficulties of the Problem 


The problem presented to our transportation department 
was so difficult, partly because it was necessary to operate 
over railways whose facilities were not only inadequate but 
had been developed and operated in entirely different ways 
from the railways in the United States. Another thing which 
made it difficult was that there were no officers or men on 
American railways who had been trained before the war for 
military railway service, and that there were almost no of- 
ficers in the regular army of the United States who knew 
anything about the operation of railways. In consequence, 
it was difficult for the army men to understand why: railway 
organization and operation could not be made tc fit their 
hard-and-fast military notions, and equally difficult for the 
railway men to understand many things which the army 
men demanded and insisted upon for more or less substantial 
military reasons. 

It is an open secret that, owing to these conditions, there 
was much friction, at times, both between the French and 
American railway officers, and between the American army 
men and railway men. The organization of the transporta- 
tion department, and its relations to other branches of the 
service, were, in consequence, changed repeatedly, the most 
important reorganization effected having been made as re- 
cently as November 12. In spite of all difficulties, however, 
the results attained have been far greater than the most opti- 
mistic would have believed possible a year and a half ago. 

The development of our military transportation service 
has been carried on partly in the United States and partly 
in Europe. When it became necessary to send troops to the 
Mexican border, a transportation service was organized by 
the War Department, with Samuel M. Felton, president of 
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the Chicago Great Western Railway, as its head. On our 
entrance into the war in Europe this service was expanded, 
and Mr. Felton was made Director of Military Railways. 
On Mr. Felton and his staff were imposed the heavy duty 
and responsibility of providing from the United States the 
transportation supplies and men needed overseas. 

In Europe there was organized, with W. W. Atterbury, 
vice-president in charge of operation of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad (now a brigadier general), at its head, a depart- 
ment which was called at one time the “Transportation 
Service,” and more recently the “Transportation Corps.” Its 


.work has been to develop and manage the transportation 
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service in Europe. The present article is concerned almost 
solely with what has been done overseas. It would, how- 
ever, be very incomplete if it did not note the fact that 
those who have been in the overseas service are unanimous in 
commending the energy and efficiency which Mr. Felton and 
his organization in the United States have shown in their 


portation was to play in America’s participation in the strug- 
gle when he had said to Secretary of War Baker, in accepting 
command of the American Expeditionary Forces: “The suc- 
cess of our armies is going to depend on how they are kept 
and supplied, i. e., upon transportation.” 

The commission sent to Europe to investigate the trans- 
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Lines of Communication, American Expeditionary Forces. 


efforts to fill all the requisitions which have been made by 
the transportation department in Europe. 


Early Stages of the Work 


The first step was taken toward organizing our trans- 
portation service overseas, when, in May, 1917, a commis- 
sion was sent to Europe to investigate the situation from a 
transportation point of view. General Pershing had ex- 


pressed his opinion of the. importance of the part trans- 


portation situation was composed of Col. William Barclay 
Parsons: Major (now Colonel) W. J. Wilgus, formerly 
vice-president of the New York Central; Capt. A. B. Barber, 
of the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army; W. A. Garrett, 
formerly president of the Seaboard Air Line, and later vice- 
president of the Chicago Great Western, and F. de St. 
Phalle, of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. They were 
the first American soldiers to arrive in France, and reported 


to General Pershing in June. 
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Col. Parsons soon joined his regiment, Capt. Barber was 
assigned to general staff duty, Mr. Garrett returned to 
America, and soon Maj. Wilgus was left as the sole nucleus 
of the transportation service. He associated with him Capt. 
L. A. Jenny, formerly chief draughtsman of the New York 
Central, who had come‘with General Pershing. These two 
men, sitting on soap boxes, with packing cases as a desk, at 
149 Boulevard Haussman, in Paris, drew up what became 
known as “Requisition No. 6.” This set forth the amount 
and kinds of railway equipment, port equipment, tools and 
materials which were needed then; and it has been the basis 
of all requisitions made for the transportation service since 
that time. 


American Men, Equipment and Trains 


Major Wilgus outlined the general policy with respect to 
military transportation which the conditions seemed to war- 
rant. He set forth that the American army must prepare 
to operate its own trains, made up of its own locomotives 
and cars, and manned by its own men, from the seaports to 
the front, over the French railways under trackage rights. 

The principle of trackage rights, which is so familiar 
in America, was entirely unknown in France, and at first 
the French railway officers did not know what Major Wil- 
gus was talking about. They found it hard to understand 
how it was possible to operate two systems of transporta- 
tion over the same tracks at the same time. 

Major Wilgus favored the use in France of rolling stock 
built in America, and designed according to American prac- 
tice with only such limitations as were imposed by the 
clearances and the strength of the bridges of the French 
railways, which generally were not sufficient to accommodate 
the larger types of American locomotives and freight cars. 
The type of locomotive favored by Major Wilgus and 
adopted for general transportation service was a Consolida- 
tion of 36,000 lb. tractive effort; while freight cars of 30 
tons capacity were adopted. These big locomotives and 
cars—especially the latter—looked very large on the French 
railways, the average capacity of whose freight cars is about 
15 tons. It was specified that all American locomotives 
and cars should be equipped with air brakes, which are 
unknown upon the freight equipment of French railways. 
The couplers were to be of the French type, in order that 
American and French cars might be handled in the same 
trains. 

General Pershing took the view that the operation of our 
military railway service should be placed in charge of a 
man of large experience in the operation of commercial 
railways in the United States, and indicated to Secretary 
Baker his opinion that the ablest American railway man 
available should be secured. Apparently hearing nothing in 
response from Secretary Baker, General Pershing appointed 
Major Wilgus to his staff with the title of Director of Mili- 
tary Railways. 

Meantime, Secretary Baker had secured the services of 
W. W. Atterbury and sent him to France, where he arrived 
in September, 1917. The situation presented an oppor- 
tunity for serious embarrassment and friction. These were 
prevented by Mr. Atterbury and Major Wilgus. Finding 
the transportation plans well advanced, Mr. Atterbury offered 
to return to the United States. Since, however, he had been 
sent by Secretary Baker, it was agreed that he should be 
made Director General, and Major Wilgus, with the un- 
selfishness and patriotism he has shown throughout, accepted 
appointment as Deputy Director General. In due course 
Mr. Atterbury was given the rank of brigadier general and 
Major Wilgus the rank of colonel. 


Fundamental Principles of Supply Service 


In the early part of August, 1917, General Pershing estab- 
lished the principle that there must at all times be kept on 
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hand in France 90 days’ supplies of all kinds for our troops. 
Forty-five days’ supply must be available at base ports; 30 
days’ supply at intermediate storage points, and 15 days’ 
supply at advance storage points, which were to be 50 or 60 
miles from the front. 


It was originally estimated that, on the average, there 
would have to be provided and transported 100 pounds of 
supplies daily for every American soldier in France. This in- 
cluded supplies of all kinds—munitions, clothing, coal, food- 
stuffs, etc—and was based on the needs of soldiers of all 
kinds, combatant and non-combatant, from generals down 
to stevedores. It was on the basis of this estimate that the 
original plans of the transportation service were formulated. 
If, for example, there were 300,000 men in France it would 
be necessary to handle 15,000 (short) tons of freight daily 
for them. Experience showed that this estimate was much 
too large, and later ones were based on an average require- 
ment of 50 lb. per day per man. 


The actual consumption, after the army had become large, 
was about 40 lb. per man per day. ‘The original estimate 
erred on the right side, however, and the error doubtless 
contributed toward the development of a supply service for 
our army which was so complete and adequate in all re- 
spects that it became one of the wonders of Europe. In 
addition to supplies bought in France, the tonnage for our 
army actually unloaded at the French ports on December 
12 was almost 32,000 tons, or about 35 lb. per man. 

Practically all supplies for American troops must be 
brought to Europe by water. Therefore, before any large 
movement of supplies could begin, it was necessary to select 
the ports through which it should be carried on. The selection 
of these ports must be made, not only with regard to their 
capacity for receiving and unloading deep draught vessels, 
but also with regard to the uses to which they were being 
put already and to the freight-carrying capacity of the 
railways serving them. 

The northern French ports, such as those of Calais and 
Boulogne, and the railways serving them, weré not avail- 
able, principally because they were being used by the Brit- 
ish for handling their troops and supplies. The port of 
Bordeaux presented great possibilities, because of its situa- 
tion on the deep estuary of the Gironde river, but it had 
been heretofore used mainly for passenger business and 
lacked facilities for handling large quantities of freight. 

The Mediterranean ports were not regarded as immediately 
available because ships attempting to enter the Mediterranean 
from the west were in great danger of submarine attacks near 
Gibraltar, and the Mediterranean itself was long infested 
with submarines. 

The port most available for our service at first was St. 
Nazaire. It was possible to begin immediately, with the 
facilities in existence, handling through this port supplies for 
an army of 200,000 men. The first American line of com- 
munication was, therefore, originally opened from St. Nazaire 
to the front. 

As time went on, and the number of Americans in France 
and the amount of supplies which had to be furnished them 
increased by leaps and bounds, it became necessary rapidly to 
increase the number of ports used and greatly to enlarge the 
facilities of many of them. Five entire groups of ports finally 
were used. These were as follows: 

Channel Group.—Le Havre, Fecamp, Hornfleur, Rouen, 
Cherbourg, St. Malo, Granville. 

Brest Group.—Brest, Lorient, St. Brieuc. 

Loire River Group.—St. Nazaire, Montoir, Donges, Usine 
Brulee, Nantes, Les Sables d’Alone, La Pallice, Rochefort, 
La Rochelle, Ponnay-Charente, Marans. 

Gironde River Group.—Bordeaux, Pauillac, Blazefort, St. 
Loubes, American Bassens, French Bassens, St. Sulpice, St. 
Pardon, Bayonne. 
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Mediterranean Group.—Marseilles, Toulon, Cette. 

The submarine menace to the Mediterranean ports in due 
course was greatly reduced by the activity of the navies of the 
allied powers. Great improvements were made by our forces 
at St. Nazaire, but the most extensive port facilities con- 
structed were those on the Gironde River estuary in the neigh- 
borhood of Bordeaux. 

Several very important and interesting articles could be 
devoted solely to the great works constructed under the di- 
rection of the Transportation Department for the enlargement 
of the facilities of the French ports. The principal dock 
project was at American Bassens, near Bordeaux. The docks 
at this point consist of 10 berths of 410 ft. each, served by 
four tracks along the front of the docks. Electric gantry 
cranes are used for unloading cargoes from ships and placing 
the supplies on cars. Immediately back of the docks are 
classification yards and warehouses. ‘There is at present a 
covered storage capacity of 121,984 sq. ft. and open storage 
capacity of 262,170 sq. ft. The project is also served by 
large receiving, classification and departure yards, and engine 
terminals are connected with the Paris-Bordeaux line of the 
Paris-Orleans Railway. Of the 38.6 miles of trackage 
planned 32.9 miles have been constructed, with complete en- 
gine facilities. 


American Lines of Communication 


? 


A “line of communication,” in military parlance, is not, of 
course, a line of railway, but a route which is kept open to the 
rear of the arimy over which orders, intelligence and supplies 
of all kinds may be brought up. The general headquarters of 
our Expeditionary Forces have been located at Chaumont, in 
eastern France—a name which was jealously and successfully 
guarded until the armistice was signed. The headquarters of 
the “S. O. S.”—Service of Supply—which includes the 
Transportation Corps, are located at Tours, about one-third 
of the distance from St. Nazaire and Bordeaux to Chaumont. 

The first line of communication of our forces, as finally 
developed, ran from the St. Nazaire, or Loire River group of 
ports and the Bordeaux, or Gironde River group of ports, over 
the Paris-Orleans Railway to Bourges, and thence over the 
Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway via Marcy, Allerey 
and Is-Sur-Tille to Liffol Le Grand. Under the plans origi- 
nally adopted this line of communication was to be used ex- 
clusively until the tonnage handled exceeded 25,000 tons 
daily. 

Then a second line of communication was to be opened, 
which was the same as the first to Bourges, from whence it 
passed through Etais, Larouge and Neufchateau to Liffol 
Le Grand. When these two lines of communication were 
handling a total of 40,000 tons daily, a third line was to be 
opened from Tours via Orleans and Troyes to Neufchateau. 

When the first three lines of communication were handling 
50,000 tons a day still a fourth line was to be opened from 
Brest on the western coast via Versailles, Paris, Connate and 
Bar Le Duc to Liffol Le Grand; from the Bordeaux Group 
of ports over a line of railways to Tours not used by the first 
line of communication, and from Toulon on the Mediter- 
ranean to a connection with the first line of communication at 
Tours. With these four lines of communication it would have 
been possible to have handled 101,000 tons daily, and the 
plans which were being carried out contemplated the full 
opening of all these lines by June, 1919. 

As a matter of fact, a large majority of the supplies for our 
forces were being handled over the first and second lines of 
communication when the armistice was signed, although the 
two lines of communication which had not been fully de- 
veloped were being used to a substantial extent. 

The development of a line of communication involved a 
great deal more than the mere provision of port and railway 
facilities. As already indicated, General Pershing required 
base (or port) storage for 45 days’ supplies, intermediate 
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storage for 30 days’ supplies, and advance (or regulating) 
storage for 15 days’ supplies. This made it necessary to con- 
struct vast storage warehouses, and railway yards for taking 
supplies in and out of them, along the various lines of com- 
munication. 


The Development of Storage Facilities 


Base storage was provided at Montoir, St. Sulpice, St. Luce, 
Nantes, Donges, St. Pardon, St. Loubes, Miramas, Blaye Furt 
and. Aigrefeuille. Intermediate storage was provided at 
Gievres, Montierchaume, and Nevers. Advance, or regulat- 
ing, depots for general supplies, were provided at Is-Sur- 
Tille, Liffel Le Grand, and Tavaux. Ammunition depots 
were provided at Donges (near St. Nazaire), Mehun, Issoudin 
and Les Cors (all near Bourges) and St. Loubes (near Bor- 
deaux). 

The following data regarding the plans made for storage 
depots at certain places, and the extent to which they had been 
carried out, will give some idea of the magnitude of this 
part of the undertaking: 


Port (or Base) Storage Projects 


Montoir (Near St. Nazaire).—Projected to receive 
general cargo from a proposed pier. Plans called for receiv- 
ing, classification, departure and storage yards, covered and 
open storage, locomotive terminal for watering, coaling and 
making light repairs. 

Trackage planned for 230 miles, of which 125 was built 
when the armistice was signed. 

Covered storage planned, 4,215,000 sq. ft., of. which 
1,786,000 sq. ft. was finished. 

Open storage planned, 9,812,000 sq. ft., of which 6,926,000 
sq. ft. had been provided with tracks. 

All engine terminal facilities finished. 

St. Sulpice (In Bordeaux District)—Plans called for 
146 miles of track, of which 91 were completed. Plans 
called for 3,263,000 sq. ft. of covered storage, of which 
2,762,000 were completed. Plans called for 6,864,000 sq. ft. 
of open storage, of which tracks had been laid for 3,140,000 
sq. ft. 


Intermediate Storage (30 Days) 


Gierves.—This place was on the first line of communi- 
cation, and handled traffic from St. Nazaire, Nantes and La 
Rochelle; in the later stages of the war it also handled traffic 
from Brest. Plans called for 264 miles of track, of which 
132 were completed; 4,419,000 sq. ft. covered storage, of 
which 3,553,000 had been completed, and 10,387,000 sq. ft. 
of open storage, of which tracks had been laid for 6,000,000 
sq. ft. Engine terminal facilities had been completed and 
in operation for some time. 

Montierchaume.—The intermediate storage facilities 
at this point served the same purpose on the railway line 
from Bordeaux that the storage facilities at Gievres served 
on the line from St. Nazaire. The plans called for 225 miles 
of yard trackage, of which 49 miles were finished; 4,079,000 
sq. ft. covered storage, of which 1,123,000 sq. ft. were fin- 
ished, and 9,600,000 sq. ft. of open storage, of which very 
little was in service, because of the relatively small amount 
of trackage that had been built. 


Advance, or Regulating Storage 

Is-Sur-Tille. — Plans were made here in conjunction 
with the French, and provided for complete engine facilities, 
and 95 miles of receiving and classification yards, all of 
which were completed. The plans also called for 1,847,000 
sq. ft. covered storage, of which 1,355,000 sq. ft. had been 
completed, and 5,110,000 sq. ft. open storage, of which 
4,186,000 sq. ft. had been provided with yard tracks. Is-Sur- 
Tille was the regulating station for the first line of communi- 
cation, and also for traffic coming up from the Mediterranean 


ports. 
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Liffol Le Grand. — This place provided advance 
storage for the second, third and fourth lines of communica- 
tion, and could serve as a supplemental station for Is-Sur- 
Tille. The plans called for complete engine terminal facili- 
ties, which were 80 per cent complete; 72 miles of track, of 
which 42 miles had been built; 407,900 sq. ft. open storage, 
all of which was completed, and 1,144,000 sq. ft. of open 
storage, of which 584,000 sq. ft. were available. 

One cannot contemplate the vast storage facilities provided 
without having forcibly brought home to him the fact that 
the nature of all the traffic handled was very different from 
that of most of the traffic handled on our railways in the 
United States, and that, therefore, while many of the methods 
used in handling it might be similar to those used in the 
United States, many other methods must be used which were 
different from those with which our railway men at home are 
familiar. 

A fundamental point which must always be borne in mind 
is that our Transportation Department served only one ship- 
per—viz., the American Expeditionary Forces—and that it 
handled only one kind of freight for it—viz., freight for 
military purposes. In consequence, of course, the determina- 
tion of the order in which the various kinds of commodities 
should be moved forward, and the points to which they should 
be moved, was entirely in the hands of the army men; and 
there was but one thing to do with commodities which the 
army did not immediately need, and that was to put them in 
storage. 


The Transportation of Supplies 


Ships carrying supplies came partly direct from the United 
States, and partly from England. During the later months 
of the year all ships from the United States moved in convoys, 
protected by cruisers and destroyers. The ships in a convoy 
were always in danger of being scattered by a storm or other 
cause; and therefore they always had a predetermined point 
of rendezvous. When they reached the rendezvous point no- 
tice of their arrival there was sent by wireless to Brest, to- 
gether with information as to their contents. Admiral Wilson 
of the American Navy who was located at Brest then got into 
touch with the army Service of Supply, and ascertained where 
the Service of Supply wished the ships to be unloaded— 
whether at St. Nazaire, Bordeaux or elsewhere. 

All convoys were required to come in sight of Brest, and 
on the arr.val of a convoy there it was instructed regarding 
the port to which it was to go. Communication between the 
Service of Supply and Admiral Wilson was handled by one 
code; and between Admiral Wilson and the ships at sea by a 
different code; and the codes were changed daily. ‘Therefore 
the enemy had little opportunity of picking up information 
regarding the movements of ships. 

The storage depots in the zone of the advance—in other 
words, in the neighborhood of actual hostilities—are called 
“regulating” stations, because their current conditions and 
needs really determine the entire handling of supplies from 
day to day and month to month. As already indicated, the 
advance stations must have on hand 15 days’ supplies of every 
kind at all times. As fast as their supplies are consumed 
they make requisition on the intermediate storage points; 
which, in turn, when they fall below 30 days’ supplies, make 
requisition on the base storage points. 

The disposition of a cargo when it arrives in port is de- 
termined entirely by its character, and by the supply situation 
as disclosed by the requisitions which have been made from 
the various storage points, all information regarding these 
matters being centralized at the headquarters of the Service 
of Supply at Tours. It may be, for example, that a regulat- 
ing depot is getting very short of foodstuffs of certain kinds, 
and that a convoy arrives bearing a large quantity of these 
foodstuffs. ‘The Transportation Corps, in that case, probably 
will make up solid trainloads of foodstuffs at the port of 
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debarkation and run them through to the regulating station. 

Or, it may be that certain intermediate stations have fallen 
below their quota of certain kinds of supplies. In that case, 
the transportation department will move these kinds of sup- 
plies directly to them as fast as the ships bring them in. Of 
course, in the normal course of events, supplies go from the 
ships into base storage, and thence to intermediate and ad- 
vance storage; and the transfers are ordinarily made in large 
shipments; but the normal course of any kind of events often 
is interrupted. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the system which was in 
use when the armistice was signed was a result of a long 
series of developments, beginning with the entrance of the 
United States into the war. It was, in fact, something inter- 
mediate between that which was used immediately after the 
United States entered the war and that which it was planned 
to have developed and in use in June, 1919, if the war lasted 
until then. The tonnage actually unloaded at the various 
ports in November, 1918, was as follows: 





Per cent 

Port Tonnage of total 
POR cds ee baes acer sbeckerepeweme een ee eee cee 67,611 7.34 
Se SENIORS «ow digg Dk-ce cn yeesccusweT CORT OURDeceeusebaee 193,846 21.05 
RE 66. os cndsins vec d08 sens 6s 0s Salen a Rips eeeeanretes te 77,637 8.43 
EEE. gg waives ten esse Sea wea eee oe ieeerane anew 236,563 25.69 
ee ere eT ee ee 13,268 1.44 
URINE 6 o.winre xe.00's cibp Scale con 9's 20%4 SOUR GEREN RONG RE a RICE 43,529 4.73 
hs S eisiekg sands seh 0ees cia eesw ea enees eee 34,179 3.71 
NEE wane clea viecnies au Sleusea ea thas Se be ab ealealen 715 .08 
eT ere Orr ee 99,866 10.84 
IE SSO Te EP eee EP eer eT re re eT 82,185 8.92 
eee eee ee Oe Pe ee et 60,085 6.52 
Ee SONG 2G BOG. ccs vicsescassewsnsceewes eeeaee wes 11,488 1.25 
DOSE sais 6056 snes nne sheen eres beenieeeeeen 920,971 100.00 


The Classification of Supplies Handled 


The tonnage unloaded at the ports in November was di- 
vided among the various classes of supplies as follows: 





Per cent 

Supplies Tonnage of total 
ro sa:5k ae SS Ae se wie Won Sas TRS Re RE Se aE 207,644 22.55 
NE ere rPPTT er te ee 68,154 7.40 
NR alco ers oue fa-u'¥ Bie die aie Oa weal ate rR RT ea eee ee 177,791 19.30 
ee ee errr er ae en 9,451 1.03 
Se ee ee Te Te eC ee ee er 23,629 2.51 
Other quartermasters’ supplies ...cccoccccccecescessccs 63,657 6.91 
TPRRSDOTURION: TAOUETIONS: 6.6. 6:4 0-6:6:6.08 i6ed-6.60 0005.0 bre os Oot 89,721 9.74 
DORE APRGRGOCIAGIOT oc 668 6c 0i.20ds ew Foie ioe eCares rons 50,096 5.44 
ENE SUSIIOR. 5... .a cava sehen ch see eect anehennae 75,272 8.17 
IN Ss ob cad co di Wolo dices Oa eaw a aaa enee Nee 64,195 6.97 
EEE fat ono iiwne 5 o'v'o.d s 00 we gp tals HERS NEA Seen 10,973 1.19 
OE a er ee er tie: yer al 3,114 .34 
BE OION ais 5: 5kini 5-6 oan Aras We Or ete Sasatacd se wants eae 9,166 1.00 
ST IND a ace, V0.0 0. kiln @ eed nd 6:5 0S WE OS ee ae eee 2,883 31 
RN ROCIO, 55 sion 0d 60o0 bane tte N Sed we ead ee ee 993 wae 
CES A, oe 0 bic 30.5 65560 Sb Sd6 ERR AERTS SESS CE ae 3,765 -30 
ORY Oe «ok ¥:éce SAG. 6 S80 ie wad oa OleR Wales Kinauees eRe EN 2,148 .23 
ee eT ee ee eee 1,780 19 
NDS 6 nc trac cen cd bs He wea eee aa ae eee 54,379 5.91 
ne ee ee rey Ree ea  re a 3,161 34 
ee ee ey eee ye ere 920,972 100.00 


“Ordnance” in the above classification embraces muni- 
tions of all kinds; and it is a striking fact that ordnance con- 
stituted less than 7 per cent of the supplies transported. Of 
course, however, a vast work of transportation was carried on 
in the United States in handling the fuel and raw materials 
which were used in the manufacture of the ordnance which 
ultimately formed so small a part of the supplies unloaded 
and transported in France. 

The tonnage handled in November—about 921,000 tons— 
was about one-third the approximately 3,030,000 tons per 
month which it was planned to be handling in June, 1919, 
when it was assumed the United States would have an army 
of 4,000,000 men in France. The capacity of the Channel 
ports for handling American supplies was to be increased 
from 3,000 tons to 8,000 daily; that of the Brest group, from 
2,500 tons to 13,000 tons daily; that of the Loire River group 
(St. Nazaire, etc.), from 15,600 to 36,500 tons daily, with 
an increase from 31 to 65 berths for ships; that of the 
Gironde River group (Bordeaux, etc.), from 9,700 to 28,100 
tons daily, with an increase from 22 to 34 berths for ships; 
and that of the Mediterranean group (Toulon, etc.), from 
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4,200 tons to 15,000 tons daily, with an increase from 18 to 
27 in the number of berths for ships. To summarize, the 
number of berths for American ships was to be increased 
from 74 to 150, and the tonnage capacity of the ports from 
35,000 tons to 101,000 tons. 


New Railway Facilities Provided 


It would, of course, have been impossible to have handled 
the enormous amount of traffic for the American armies in 
the first year of our participation in the war, much less that 
which it was planned to handle in future, without an enor- 
mous increase in the capacity of the French railways. In or- 
der to increase the capacity of the part of the lines used and 
to be used by our transportation service, a large amount of 
new equipment was provided, and some important construc- 
tion projects were carried out. Reference already has been 
made to the equipment provided. The new construction done 
included multiple track lines, cut-offs, locomotive and car 
shops, yards, terminals, etc. 

The most important construction project carried out was 
the Nevers cut-off. Nevers is the junction point of the lines 
of the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railway from 
Bourges, Chagny, Cosne and Moulins, and the lines through 
the city were very much congested. ‘The French wished the 
Americans to relieve the congestion by building a large yard 
to the northeast of the city. Instead, they decided to build a 
cut-off which would render it unnecessary for American trains 
to pass through the congested city at all. The cut-off saves 
8.6 track miles of haul for American traffic. It is a double- 
track railroad 5.5 miles long. Its construction necessitated 
about 162,000 cu. yd. of excavation, the placing of about 
428,000 cu. yd. of embankment, and the construction of 900 
lineal ft. of bridging. ‘The work was started on February 20, 
1918, and the line was put into service on October 19. 

Another important piece of construction work was the addi- 
tion of two main tracks to those of the already double-track 
line from Bourges to Pont Vert. A glance at the map will 
show that the railways from St. Nazaire and Bordeaux, which 
were used by the Americans as their first line of communica- 
tion, converge at Pont Vert, and the line from there to Bourges 








Rails Ready to Lay; Nevers Yards Looking West 


is the neck of the bottle. The additional two tracks built to 
enlarge this neck and relieve the congestion were 3.7 miles 
long. 

Four main tracks were added to the two already running 
the five miles from St. Nazaire to Montoir, where as already 
shown, extensive base storage facilities were provided. ‘Two 
new tracks—making four in all—were built from Montoir to 
Donges, which is an important ammunition storage point. 
From American Bassens (near Bordeaux), to the base storage 
plant at St. Sulpice, a distance of 6.5 miles, a third track was 
provided. A three-track line was provided through Nantes, 
where there had been only one line. Both the Etat (State) 
and Paris-Orleans Railway enter Nantes, but there had never 
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been a connection between them. ‘The Americans built a 
wye connection from the Etat to the storage plant at St. Luce. 
They also built a wye connection between the lines entering 
Perigueaux to avoid unnecessary switching. 

New engine terminals and yards had also to be provided at 
various places on the lines over which our trains operated, 
besides those at the storage points, which already have been 
mentioned. Saumur was the end of engine runs from Mon- 
toir on one line of railway and from La Rochelle and Roche- 
fort on another. Facilities were provided here for handling 
65 locomotives, including inspection, coaling, minor repair- 
ing, etc. Fifteen miles of yards were projected, of which 13 
were finished. 

Perigueaux was the end of the engine run from Bordeaux. 

















Cars Dumping off Trestle, Half-Mile West of Loire River; 
Nevers Cut-Off 


The engine terminal plans here were the same as at Saumur. 
The plans had been 90 per cent carried out when the armistice 
was signed, and the terminal was in service. 

The engine run eastward from Saumur was to Gievres, and 
the next run was to Marcy. The engine run eastward from 
Perigueaux was to Montierchaume. Complete engine facilities 
were planned for these points, and were practically complete. 
The American service was using French facilities at points 
farther along on the lines of communication, but it was 
planned to provide facilities for handling our locomotives at 
Etais, San Germain du Puy, Poincoin, Orleans, Troyes and 
Liffol Le Grand. 

Besides providing facilities for taking care of both French 
and American equipment when it was in service, it was neces- 
sary for the American Transportation Department to provide 
shops for getting it ready to put into service after it was re- 
ceived in France. The erection of locomotives and cars from 
the United States and the repair of those of France and Bel- 
gium by our transportation forces were begun in December, 
1917. From that time up to the middle of December, 1918, 
the shop troops erected 1,055 locomotives from the United 
States, 99 for the French, and inspected and overhauled 359 
from Belgium. They had also repaired 1,423 French loco- 
motives. Records for the same period showed that 14,302 
cars from the United States and 975 from other sources were 
erected, and that 45,993 were repaired for the French. 


Locomotive Erection Shop at St. Nazaire 

The large locomotive shop, where most of the work on 
locomotives is done, is at St. Nazaire. Locomotives for over- 
seas shipment are erected and tested in the United States and 
then knocked down or partially knocked down for shipment. 
The knocked down locomotives are crated in sixteen boxes, 
the largest of which weighs 33,000 lb. The partially knocked 
down locomotives are complete except rods, cab, stack, piping 
and odd fittings. 

Arrangements were made to rent ten locomotive emplace- 
ments in Shop No. 1 from the Societe Anonyme des Ateliers 
et Chantiers de la Loire, nine emplacements in Shop No. 2 
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from the Societe Anonyme des Chantiers et Ateliers de Saint 
Nazaire (Penhouet) and the necessary storage and shifting 
tracks, all the above being located on the Bassin de Penhouet 
at St. Nazaire. 

The main storage tracks located at Shop No. 1 include 
14,600 ft. of shifting and storage tracks and embrace 54,500 
sq. ft. of locomotive box storage. At Shop No. 2 the yard 
includes only 2,080 ft. of track with no box storage, this 
yard being used principally for shifting. 

The locomotive boxes are unloaded from the vessels by 
use of the French Titan cranes, loaded on flat cars and 
shifted to the locomotive box storage yard, unloaded by a 














Locomotive Shops at Nevers 


35-ton locomotive crane, and sorted out into complete loco- 
motives, or held until the complete sixteen boxes are avail- 
able. When sorted properly they are again loaded on flat 
cars, seven cars to a locomotive, and shifted either to Shop 
No. 1, close at hand, or Shop No. 2. 

The locomotives under erection are handled in the French 
shops by two 100-ton electric cranes and are erected in proper 
sequence, that is, the drivers are placed, then the chassis, the 
boiler, etc., until the locomotive is completed and ready to 
be sent to Montoir engine facilities to be tested. 

The first locomotive was turned out at St. Nazaire shops 
October 27, 1917. Since that time, up to and including De- 
cember 12, 1918, 1,032 locomotives have been completed. 




















Repairing Locomotives at Nevers 


This does not include 30 smaller type saddle tank locomo- 
tives completed at Rennes. 
obtained on September 6, when 14 locomotives were com- 
pleted, this number consisting of seven partially erected type 
and seven knocked down type. The maximum weekly total 
was obtained during the week September 1 to 7, 1918, and 
was 69 locomotives. This number included 39 partially 
erected type and 29 knocked down type, and one saddle tank 
locomotive. The maximum monthly total was obtained in 
September, 1918, and was 215 locomotives, 77 partially 
erected, 137 knocked down, and one saddle tank. 

It is estimated that erecting shops No. 1 and No. 2 are 
capable of an output of 300 locomotives per month, 200 


The maximum daily output was | 
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knocked down, and 100 partially erected. This capacity was 
never realized, due to the fact that the locomotives were not 
received from the States in sufficient numbers, or were held 
up in the ports. 

When it was first proposed by the Transportation Depart- 
ment that locomotives should be shipped to Europe only par- 
tially knocked down, the Shipbuilding Board protested upon 
the ground that no ships were in existence which could stand 
up under the strain of such an immense concentrated load. 
But boats were found which would stand up; and as many 
as 12 to 15 partially knocked down locomotives, together 
with their tenders, have been shipped to Europe in a single 
ship. This method of shipment has saved time and labor 
on both sides of the Atlantic, but especially after the engines 
have arrived in Europe. Gantry cranes, which have been 
erected both at Bordeaux and St. Nazaire, have been used 
in transferring locomotives from the ships to the docks. 


Car Erecting Shops at La Rochelle 


The large car erecting shops are at La Rochelle. These 
shops cover an approximate total area of 1,453,000 sq. ft. 
The buildings utilize an area of approximately 157,000 
sq. ft. There are 34,325 ft., or about 614 miles, of track, 


which include two sets of erecting tracks, four sets of un- 


























Hoisting Locomotive from Lighter to Ship 


loading tracks, one locomotive and crane repair track and 
three tracks for painting. 

An erecting set comprises six tracks spaced at 17 ft., 58 
ft., 30 ft., 58 ft. and 17 ft. centers. The two outside tracks 
at each side are crane and unloading tracks. The two middle 
tracks are the erecting track and crane track. The erecting 
track is covered for its entire length of approximately 1,300 
ft. and is divided into sections, according to the phases of 
construction, as follows: 200 ft., truck storage and erection; 
450 ft., erecting and riveting; 180 ft., flooring; 300 ft. for 
side and end lining, and 220 ft. for roofing. The painting 
facilities consist of three tracks, each 1,000 ft. long, which 
were never covered as originally planned. 

The 58 ft. intervals between tracks, at the first approach 
to the plant proper, are used for storage of car boxes, but 
further along the various buildings are placed in this space. 
The buildings included are the power house, offices, shop 
buildings, waste sheds, store houses, machine and blacksmith 
shops and quarters. 

Car parts are received from the United States crated in 
100-car lots. The crates are sorted and stored until the parts 
for a 100-car lot are on hand. Erection starts with the as- 
sembling of trucks, which are then moved along the track to 
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the erection position, where a frame, to which the outside fit- 
tings have been previously riveted, is placed on the trucks 
by two 15-ton locomotive cranes. The car then passes through 
the various phases of construction, each operation comprising 
a phase, being completed as nearly as possible at the same 
time, so that no delay occurs. 

The first car was turned out at La Rochelle shop February 
26, 1918. Since that time, up to and including December 
11, 1918, 14,830 cars have been completed. The maximum 
daily output was obtained on September 26, 1918, when 150 
cars were completed. The maximum weekly total was ob- 
tained during the week September 22 to 29, 1918, and was 
700 cars. The maximum monthly total, obtained in Sep- 
tember, 1918, was 2,370 cars. These totals include cars of 
all types, that is, flat, box, low and high side gondolas, re- 
frigerator and Roger ballast cars. 

Most of what has been said in the foregoing has related 
to the handling of supplies. This was, of course, very much 
the largest and most difficult service rendered by the Trans- 
portation Department. But the handling of troops was no 
small matter. About 70 per cent of our troops who came 
direct from the United States to France were disembarked 
at Brest, and taken over the Etat (State), Paris-Orleans, and 
Est (eastern) railways to the American front. But a clear 
majority of all our soldiers were not brought direct to France, 
but were transported from the United States to Great Britain 
in British ships, and thence forwarded to France. Large 
quantities of supplies were also shipped via this route, while 
other large quantities were obtained in Great Britain. This 
rendered it necessary to establish a branch of the Transpor- 
tation Department in London; and this branch did a work 
of great importance. 


Transportation Service Across Great Britain 


Until February, 1918, there was no representation of the 
Transportation Corps in England, each supply officer arrang- 
ing his own transportation. 

Early in February the Army Transport Service established 
an office under the direction of Captain R. C. Stone, as acting 
superintendent. Captain Stone formerly represented J. H. 
W. Steel Company, at Galveston. Later in February, Cap- 
tain, and now Major, Walter S. Franklin, formerly assistant 
general freight agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was sent 
from France to represent the Director General of Transpor- 
tation in England, with an office in the British War Office 
under the Director of Movements, acting as liaison officer in 
connection with the movement of supplies and troops. Early 
in March, First Lieut. George R. Williams, formerly traffic 
manager of Chase & Company, Jacksonville, Florida, was 
placed in charge of the rail movement of supplies. 

These three officers, with the addition of certain other of- 
ficers at the ports, carried on the movement of troops and 
supplies until the arrival of Colonel M. C. Kennedy, Deputy 
Director General of Transportation, in May. Colonel Ken- 
nedy was formerly president of the Cumberland Valley Rail- 
road. In July, First Lieut. Clarence T. Mackenson, Jr., for- 
merly division freight agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at Altoona, was assigned to duty in connection with the move- 
ment of troops. 

The accompanying tables show the monthly movement of 
troops and of supplies through the various British ports. At 
the port of London two large sheds were used in Royal Al- 
bert dock and in addition to these sheds, vessels were loaded 
in the Thames, as well as at Batavier Wharf. Many of the 
ships were very small, but were the best »btainable under 
the circumstances. During the summer aud fall there were, 
on an average, three or four ships loaded from the port of 
London per week. 

The other principal freight port was Swansea, where a 
large shed was taken over, with additional open storage space 
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in the immediate neighborhood; and other sheds were used 
as required. Certain other ports were used for particular 
cargoes that were assembled from points that were adjacent 
to these ports. Cardiff and Barry were used principally for 
coal, with deck loads of motor trucks, water carts, etc. 

From the first part of August until the cessation of hostili- 
ties there were approximately 100 vessels employed ex- 
clusively in the transport of American supplies and coal from 
England to France. The vessels sailing from the port of 
London discharged at Havre and Rouen, and those from the 
Bristol Channel ports at the Western coast ports of France. 

In the case of the freight movement, as soon as the Rail- 
way Transport Office ascertained to what port the freight 
should be forwarded, the embarkation officer at the port was 
notified to call forward the freight from the manufacturer 
and issue the necessary permission for the railways to accept 
the tonnage. The co-operation received from the various 
British officers controlling the railway movement, as well as 
the railway officials, has been excellent. 


Moving Troops from Britain to France 


The main troop movement was through the Port of Liver- 
pool, although a large number of troops were debarked at 
Glasgow, London and Southampton, also a number at Bristol 
Channel ports. 

Three ports of embarkation were used from England to 


_ France, namely, Southampton, Folkestone and Dover. From 


these ports troops were carried to Cherbourg, Havre and 
Calais. With the exception of troops for training with the 
British or to be brigaded with the British, the entire move- 
ment was made through Southampton, the larger proportion 
being moved to Havre. Four American ships were placed 
in the cross-channel trade from Southampton to Havre to 
carry American troops. These vessels were pooled with the 
British ships in order to be used to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage. 

When a troop convoy left America for Great Britain, a 
cable giving the date of departure, and the number and char- 
acter of troops on board each ship, was despatched by the 
War Department through the Navy to Admiral Sims, who 
delivered this information to the liaison officer at the British 
War Office, under whose direction the troops were distrib- 
uted to American rest camps in England. What was known 
as a “Convoy notice” was issued by the War Office to the 
various parties interested, giving the distribution of the 
troops. Train times on the British railways were worked out 
in accordance with the various railway requirements, and the 
troops moved through under the direction of the British em- 
barkation and railway officials. After arrival at the various 
American rest camps, the troops were called forward by the 
American embarkation officer at Southampton in as large 
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at Winchester. Later, a portion of the British camp at 
Southampton was turned over and then a camp at Romsey 
was constructed for the use of the Americans. Some smaller 
camps were later built in the immediate vicinity of Winches- 
ter and in the fall of 1918 the hutted camp at Codford was 
taken over. In the spring of 1918 a camp was erected at 
Knotty Ash, Liverpool, in order to relieve the congestion oc- 
curring at that point when a large convoy arrived. This 
camp was of great assistance in promptly unloading vessels 
and in reducing the large number of trains which had to be 
moved immediately on arrival of a convoy. 

The capacity of the camps was as follows: Knotty Ash, 
Liverpool, 10,000; Winchester, 10,000; Standon, 3,000; 
Remsey, 7,000; Codford, 10,000; and Southampton, 5,000. 

Convoys of troops arriving in England varied from 5,000 
to 30,000 per day. During the months of June, July, August 
and September, 1918, an average of approximately 160,000 
troops a month were debarked at various ports in England, 
moved through into the rest camps in England and again 
called forward and embarked for France. The movement of 
this large number of troops and accompanying baggage re- 
quired very careful planning. The average stay of troops 
in England was only from three to four days. Often 60 to 
80 special trains had to be run to handle a convoy of troops. 

In addition to the transient troops there were in training 
in England approximately 20,000 American aviation troops, 
who required moving from point to point, and to whom sup- 
plies had constantly to be moved. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the Director of Move- 
ments, British War Office, and the various railway and other 
officials acting under his direction, who actually arranged the 
details of the movement of American troops and supplies 
through England. There was never any complaint or sug- 
gestion which was brought to their attention that did not re- 
ceive careful consideration, and in many instances they wil- 
lingly changed their old-established methods when shown 
that by other methods a quicker movement or a saving could 
be made. Brigadier-General O. H. Delano-Osborne, Colonel 
B. Way, and Captain P. Eardley-Wilmot were largely re- 
sponsible for the spirit of co-operation which prevailed 
throughout their entire department. 

From the accompanying table giving the details regarding 
the debarkation of United States troops in Great Britain it 
will be noted that the total number of officers transported 
across Great Britain from May 18, 1917, to November 24, 
1918, was 45,603; men, 974,297; nurses, 7,274. The in- 
crease in the movement after April, 1918, as disclosed by 
the figures, was extraordinary. Of the total of 1,027,174 
officers, men and nurses transported across Great Britain in 
the 18 months covered, 822,059, or 80 per cent, were handled 
in the six months, May to October, inclusive. 
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numbers as the space that could be secured on the cross- 
channel transports would permit. 

At Dover and Folkestone the rest camps were large enough 
to accommodate the number of troops moving through these 
ports, so that the troops were moved directly from the port 
of debarkation to the port of embarkation, and there em- 
barked as fast as they could be accepted in France. 

The first rest camp turned over to the American army was 





Army Transport Service 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the Transportation 
Corps was not concerned solely with railway operation, but 
that it also had control of an extensive water service from 
Great Britain to France. Besides this, it conducted, during 
the later stages of the war, an important inland waterway 
service. The Director of the Army Transport Service, who 
was on the staff of the Director General of Transportation, 
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supervised the operation and maintenance of all port termi- 
nals under American control, the movement of ocean ton- 
nage between the port terminals of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces and England and other European countries; 
and also the operation of inland waterway transport routes 
under American control. 

Quite an extensive inland waterway service was operated 
from Le Havre clear across France to the American front. 
The cargo of ships arriving at Le Havre was partly unloaded 
into barges there. The ships were then moved down to 
Rouen, a port with a shallower channel, where the rest of 
their cargo was unloaded into other barges. ‘The barges 
were towed down the Seine river by tugs until the canal 
system was reached, after which they were towed by horses. 
It takes about six weeks to move freight in this way from Le 
Havre to Chaumont. 

Needless to say, this route has been used chiefly for the 
transportation of coal and other commodities not requiring 
rapid movement. ‘The size to which the traffic over this 
route had grown is indicated by the fact that in November 
210 barges, carrying 295,467 tons of freight, were dispatched 
over it. Of this freight 206,282 tons were loaded at Le 
Havre, 87,281 at Rouen, and 1,354 tons at Paris. 


Problems of Organization 


It is much easier now to present a statement of the things 
that have been done by our transportation forces in France 
than it is to give an adequate idea of the difficulties that 
have had to be overcome in accomplishing them. The diffi- 
culties encountered have been of many kinds, but probably 
the most formidable have been those of organization. The 
transportation department had to operate over foreign rail- 
ways; it had to be fitted into, and to meet the requirements 
of the American army; and these two things caused many 
difficulties and some heart burnings. 


Relations with French Railways 


The French system of handling railway rolling stock and 
trains differs sharply from American practice. In America 
the movement of all trains, passenger and freight, regular 
and extra, over a division, is subject to the centralized con- 
trol of a train dispatcher, while control of the distribution 
of cars is centralized in the superintendent of transporta- 
tion. In France, on the other hand, the movement of 
trains and distribution of cars are subject to the highly 
decentralized control of numerous chefs-de-gare. The 
French chef-de-gare system has been lucidly described by 
Lieut.-Col. Frederic A. Delano, Deputy Director General of 
Transportation, in a special report, which was published 
in the Railway Age for November 8, page 823. 

As Col. Delano says, the chef-de-gare “is a good deal 
more than our station agent, even though the position of sta- 
tion agent or local agent in some of our large stations in 
America is not infrequently very important. Under French 
methods of operation, the chef-de-gare not only is in com- 
plete charge of all operations within the limits of his station, 
including distribution of cars and movement of trains, but 
a through train having arrived at the station may not pass 
out of it without his authority.” 

The American transportation department created a central 
car office to record, trace and control the movements of 
American cars in accordance with American practice. This 
office and its method of working were an object of much curi- 
osity and interest to French railway men. 

It was not possible similarly to solve the problem of train 
movement by the introduction of American practice. The 
American supply trains, and French trains manned by 
American railway soldiers, had to be run over the same 
tracks as French trains manned by French railway men. 

The American practice of operating trains by means of 
train dispatching and the block system was incompatible 
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with the French practice of giving the chef-de-gare absolute 
authority over all trains within his territory, and of holding 
trains at one station until word had been telegraphed that 
trains on the same track had left the next station ahead. 
Since the chef-de-gare system was in possession, and since 
the French railway authorities would not set it aside or 
modify it, it was necessary for the American transportation 
department to conform to it. In consequence, it was neces- 
sary to give all American train service soldiers 30 days’ 
training in French railway operating practice under the 
direction of French railway employees before they could be 
allowed to take trains out by themselves. 

This was not the worst feature of the undiluted retention 
of the chef-de-gare system. As Col. Delano pointed out, 
it has placed a serious limitation upon the transportation 
capacity of the lines used at a time when increased capacity 
has been vitally needed. There have been negotiations be- 
tween the American and French transportation officers look- 
ing to the adoption of a better system, but they have come 
to nothing. 

When the war began the French War Department placed 
an official called the “Commissaire Militaire” in the office 
of each chef-de-gare to deal with and, indeed, direct him 
regarding transportation for military purposes. For a simi- 
lar purpose the American transportation department created 
an officer unknown to railway practice in the United States 
the “Railway Transport Officer.” An officer having this 
title was placed in the office of each chef-de-gare on the 
principal American lines of communication, his principal 
task apparently being to prevent the French functionary from 
interfering unduly with the handling cf American trains and 
freight cars. The term “Railway Transport Officer’ was 
borrowed from the British, who give the title to many men 
dealing with the railways regarding military matters. 

As Col. Delano pointed out, there are many single track 
lines in the United States which handle more trains with 
our despatching and block signal system than can be han- 
dled on double track lines in France under the chef-de-gare 
system. The need for increased capacity on the French rail- 
ways used by our lines of communication was so great that 
it is probable if the war had continued much longer the 
American practice of operating trains with the despatching 
and the block systems would have had to be superimposed 
in some way upon the chef-de-gare system. 

In justice to the chef-de-gare system, however, it must be 
said that, inefficient as it seems to the American railway 
mind, the French were operating many of the fastest trains 
in the world under it before the war, with a record for safety 
which put the record of American railways to shame. 


No Adequate Study of Military Transportation 


The most difficult problem with which those concerned 
with the conducting of transportation for the American forces 
in France have had to struggle has been that of’ effecting 
satisfactory and efficient working relations between the rail- 
way transportation service in the rear of the advance zone 
and other branches of the American Expeditionary Forces. 
It has been clearly recognized ever since the American Civil 
War, and especially since the Franco-Prussian War, that 
railway transportation must play a part of great and growing 
importance in modern war. 

The War Department of the United States has a War Col- 
lege which has been maintained for the study and theoretical 
solution of the problems that arise in warfare. 

Apparently, however, it never occurred to anybody in au- 
thority in our army or War Department to give any attention 
to the subject of modern military transportation. The Great 
War had been in progress in Europe two and a half years 
when we entered it: the railways of the contraband countries 
had been organized and reorganized repeatedly to meet the 
various and changing military requirements imposed upon 
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them; but if anybody in the War Department, or the regular 
army, or even in the army engineer corps, of the United States 
had carefully observed, reflected upon and drawn definite 
conclusions from what had been done with respect to trans- 
portation during the war in Europe, he has never let any- 
body know it. 

Some years ago Brigadier-General (then Major) Connors, 
wrote a ‘Manual of Military Railways.” General Connors, 
as a young man, was an employee of the Chicago and North 
Western at Clinton, Iowa, before he went to West Point Mil- 
itary Academy. He had always taken a keen and intelligent 
interest in railway operation. He had studied all that had 
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been done in the operation of military railways up to the time 
his book was written. But he recognized more clearly than 
anybody else, perhaps, that his book was completely out of 
date within a few months after the Great War began; and 
yet, his book was the only authoritative thing our War De- 
partment had on the subject of the organization and opera- 
tion of military railways. 

That serious mistakes were made and friction resulted in 
dealing with the problem of military transportation after we 
entered the war is not, therefore, very surprising. 


Early Organization Based Upon False Assumptions 


When we entered the war our military authorities proceeded 
upon an assumption derived from the experience of the Civil 
War and the Franco-Prussian war—viz., that military rail- 
ways were to be used solely for fighting purposes; that the 
operation of military railways was constantly an operation of 
movement, and that as fast as railways which had been used 
for military purposes were left behind the zone of actual hos- 
tilities, they would be turned back to purely civil operation. 
They, therefore, made the Transportation Department a 
branch of the Corps of Engineers, and organized the railway 
troops sent to Europe into engineer regiments, with regular 
army officers es Colonels. 

If the basic assumption that military railways were to be 
used solely for fighting purposes had been correct this regi- 
mental organization might have served very well. General 
Pershing had not been long in Europe, however, when he be- 
came convinced that it was incorrect. As already indicated in 
July, 1917, he appointed Col. (then Major) Wilgus to his im- 
mediate staff as Director of Military Railways. Col. Wilgus 
and the other members of the original American railway com- 
mission to Europe had studied and reported to General 
Pershing upon the transportation organization and methods 
used by the British and French, especially the former; and 
in September, 1917, General Pershing cabled to America that 
the best experience showed that transportation should be 
handled by a separate corps officered by men thoroughly 
versed in the commercial operation of railways. The great 
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importance, under modern conditions, of military railways in 
handling supplies in the zone of the rear, as compared with 
their importance in aiding in carrying on hostilities in the 
zone of the advance, was being grasped by General Pershing. 

When General Atterbury arrived in October he was made, 
as Col. Wilgus had been, a direct staff officer of General 
Pershing. The Transportation Department at that time had 
charge of all railway operation, and of all construction inci- 
dental to it; and it was still, theoretically, a part of the Engi- 
neer Corps. ‘There were then nine American railway regi- 
ments in Europe, of which three had been assigned to the 
British, and one to the French. The members of these rail- 
way regiments were among the first American soldiers to ar- 
rive, there being only about 20,000 Americans in Europe, in 
July. 

In the early fall a regular schedule for the movement of 
troops to Europe was worked out, which called for 1,200,000 
men, of whom only 20,000 were to be railway troops. None 
of these additional railway troops had arrived in December, 
but they had begun to be sorely needed. 

The situation with respect to the condition of freight cars 
had become very acute on the French railways. No cars from 
America were then being erected in France; and counting all 
cars, old and new, including those derived from Great Brit- 
ain and Spain, the total cars that could be kept in service was 
declining. The condition of locomotives was remaining about 
stationary, but was far below the pre-war standard. 

The French asked the Americans to furnish them 6,000 
men about equally divided between locomotive repair and 
car repair workers. ‘The 35th Engineer Regiment, which was 
then being organized for a car repair unit was expedited, and 
by taking from the cantonments in the United States ail the 
suitable men that could be obtained there were secured about 
500 more. Thus, by January, of the 6,000 men for which the 
French had asked, about 2,000 had been supplied. Mean- 
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time, none of the railway troops which had been asked for - 
some months before had been received. 

Under the defective draft system adopted in the United 
States no special provision was made for securing special 
men for the Transportation Department. Railway men were 
drafted into the ordinary army military units, and once they 
were in it was very hard to find them and get them out. 


First Important Reorganization 


Up to February, 1918, the Department of Transportation 
had under it railways, light railways, roads and inland water 
transportation, and the Director General of Transportation 
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was on the staff of the commander-in-chief. Then an im- 
portant reorganization was effected. The Service of Supply 
was created, with a commanding general in charge. Within 
the Service of Supply was created a Service of Utilities, and 
this was divided into a Department of Construction and For- 
estry, and a Department of Transportation. All railway con- 
struction was taken from the Transportation Department and 
turned over to the Department of Construction and Forestry, 
leaving to the Transportation Department only the authority 
of designing the structures it wanted built. 


Army Transport Service Transferred 


In April the Army Transport Service, which had always 
been a branch of the Quartermaster Department, had been 
transferred to the Transportation Department. This did 
not lighten the burden of the Transportation Department, 
in one way since the Army Transport Service had a deplor- 
ably insufficient and disorganized force of stevedores at the 
ports. It was a move in the right direction, however, because 
it put the entire transportation of supplies, from the time 
ships reached their rendezvous, under a single organization. 

The Transportation Department then had four branches, 
those of operation, construction (design), army transport 
service (water) and business management (including ac- 
counting, treasury and similar functions). 

The entire situation was then extremely unsatisfactory. 
There were at that time about 15,000 railway men in France, 
most of them engaged in ordinary railway operation. They 
wer. however, all organized on a regimental basis. Now, a 
regiment, whether an engineer regiment of 1,500 men, or an 
infantry regiment of 3,000, will seldom fit into ordinary rail- 
way operation anywhere. In consequence, it was necessary 
to break up the regiments and assign the companies compos- 
ing them where they were most needed. As railway workers, 
the men, the “non-coms” and the junior officers were subject 
to the orders of the railway men in direct charge of their work. 
As soldiers, on the other hand, they were subject to the control 
and discipline of their colonels and other military officers, 
who in many cases were in remote parts of the country. For 
a time there was not even in General Atterbury’s office a 
personnel officer, who could centralize the handling of the 
personnel matters of the department from a military point of 
view. It is hardly necessary to say that, with the Trans- 
portation Department cut off from light railways, compelled 
to go to the Department of Construction and Forestry to get 
its construction work done, etc., the situation was unsatis- 
factory from its point of view. 

Meantime, the establishment of an independent and per- 
manent Transportation Corps, rdnking with the other corps 
of the regular army, was mooted. In July the so-called 
“Service of Utilities” died. The “Transportation Depart- 
ment” was changed to the “Transportation Service,” report- 
ing direct to the Service of Supply; construction and 
forestry were made a branch of the Engineer Corps; 
and a special department of light railways and roads was 
established at general headquarters at Chaumont. At the 
same time a schedule for 4,000,000 American soldiers in 
France was worked out. The Transportation Department 
reported that this should include 150,000 railway men; but 
the general staff cut this estimate 20 per cent. 

In April there were 270,000 American troops in France; 
and in June there were 1,300,000. Railway troops had not 
been arriving in anything approaching sufficient numbers, 
since it was estimated that 60,000 were needed for every 
1,000,000 troops. In July and August alone, however, about 
15,000 railway troops were received. This created much con- 
fusion. They could not be used immediately since, as already 
indicated, it takes about 30 days to teach each man enough 
about French operating rules and methods to put him in 
service; and it is impracticable to take out of the service 
enough of the men who were already in service to train them. 
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By September 15, however, enough men had been trained 
to enable the Transportation Department to begin operating 
through trains, yards and terminals from St. Nazaire to the 
advance zone at Is-Sur-Tille. Previously our railway men 
had been engaged in running American trains for shorter 
distances, and in helping the French operate trains, yards 
and terminals. 


Another Important Reorganization 


Some time previously Major E. G. Bliss, an able, young 
regular army man and son of Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, was 
appointed personnel officer of the Transportation Service, 
with the title of Director of Military Railway Service. He 
and Capt. Baker worked out a plan for militarizing the rail- 
ways in a way that would enable them better to perform their 
transportation function, and which at the same time would 
fit them better into the purely military organization. They 
proposed to create a “Transportation Corps” in the Service 
of Supply, in place of a mere “Transportation Service.” 
They estimated that an organization to handle all American 
transportation when the Expeditionary Forces had increased 
to 4,000,000 should contain 6,669 officers and 187,150 en- 
listed men. This was to be distributed between 30 railway 
divisions, 15 grand divisions, and 30 ports. They opposed 
continuance of the regimental form of organization, and 
recommended distribution of the railway troops in companies 
which should be under the discipline and command of their 
railway superiors as to military as well as railway matters. 
This recommendation was approved in principle in Sep- 
tember. 

Soon after another important development occurred. Col. 
J. A. McCrea, formerly general manager of the Long Island 
Railroad, had been general manager of the Transportation 
Service. On October 1 he was made Deputy Director Gen- 
eral of Transportation in the zone of the advance; and soon 
after General Pershing wired General Atterbury that he 
would expect him to be responsible for the efficient operation 
of the railways in the American lines of communication to 
the Rhine. Up to this time the Transportation Service (or 
Corps) had had jurisdiction only to the advance regulating 
storage stations at Is-Sur-Tille and Liffol Le Grand. An 
impenetrable veil had been drawn there, and all transporta- 
tion in the zone of hostilities had been handled from general 
headquarters at Chaumont. 


The New Transportation Corps 


The results of these various changes in organization were 
summarized in General Order No. 52, issued by Major Gen- 
eral Harbord, commanding general of the Service of Supply, 
on November 12, and in General Order No. 35, issued by 
Brigadier-General Atterbury, Director General of Trans- 
portation on the same date. These orders well merit reading, 
and even study, as they crystallized the best thought of many 
of those who had given the most consideration to the subject 
of what the organization of a system of military railways 
operating under the conditions of modern war should be. 

In General Order No. 52 General Harbord said in part: 


1. Under instructions of Commander-in-Chief, American E. F., the 
Transportation Corps of the American E. F. will be re-organized by the 
Director General of Transportation. 

2. The railway lines of communication of the American E. F. will be 
divided into grand divisions under the command of a general superintendent 
who will be assisted by an adjutant, a supply officer, a personnel adjutant, 
and such other administrative and technical staff as may be necessary. The 
general superintendent will act as commanding officer of all railway troops 
assigned to his grand division. His duties in this connection will be the 
same as those prescribed in army regulations for a regimertal commander. 

3. The railway grand divisions will be sub-divided into railway divisions, 
each division to be commanded by a divison superintendent who will be 
directly responsible to the general superintendent of the railway grand 
division for the technical and the military efficiency of the troops under 
his command. The division superintendent will be assigned such technical 
and administrative staff as may be necessary by the general superintendent. 

4. The large railroad shops located at Nevers, La Rochelle and St. 
Nazaire will be considered, so far as crganization is concerned, as equiv- 
alent to a railway grand division. In each of these shops the superin- 
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tendent will be the commanding officer of all transportation corps troops 
and individuals assigned thereto, and will be assisted by an administrative 
staff as provided above for a general superintendent of a railway grand 
division, and such technical staff as may be necessary. by 

5. Eack part will be considered as analagous to a railway grand division 
so far as organization is concerned. The general superintendent of the 
port will be the commanding officer of all transportation corps troops and 
individuals assigned thereto, and will be assisted by an administrative staff 
as provided above for a general superintendent of a railway grand division, 
and such technical staff as may be necessary. 

6. All transportation corps troops engaged in the Inland Water Traris- 

rt Service will form a military unite under the command of the 
Chief of “Inland Water Transport Service. The duties of the Chief 
of Inland Water Transport Service will be the same as those prescribed for 
a general suprintendent of a railway grand division. He will be assisted 
by an administrative staff as provided above for a general superintendent 
of a railway grand division, and such technical staff as may be necessary. 

7. The transportation corps will consist of transportation corps com- 
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panies (railway) to be numbered serially, beginning with No. 1; transporta- 
tion corps conipanies’ stevedore to be numbered serially, beginning with 
No. 801, and a transportation corps at large. The companies will be as- 
signed to station and duties by the director general of transportation in ac- 
cordance with the needs of his service. 


8. A transportation corps company (railway) will consist of the 
following: 

COM avcsas FSi caicolarralbesat orel me ASE Dial oie Cr aT 
Tek LAAS onncccccccsescoceweseccpeccevesss @ 
Sad PANGS, cis ssnicocosseWeseccuscntey ences o 

Total qommiamened: ..ccccccesctvessscesssscce G 
ft ONE oc a vscdeecenesabnasaseeswenciecse 
Sergeants. let Claes .cccccccccecccccccosccsccces 4 


Supply Sergeant ....cccccccccceccvcccccscccsece J 
WEE SGCGRE occ cceccresvswassececsecsveseesae - 
NG csc cient e%6be cadeamiwendwsiedeesGnanr ee 
ES SR ere nine uae @-aiateteua see. 20 
en SS rere eee See aa ws earpaimnetaatacs meee. 
POPC 0:66-5:00 ow nein nsieweaaher és clemeeiaiele ae 
ere Pe ee a eee mS - 
Privates 1st Class wiashiscaMaatuce ein acocuerniabare rere 
PEMOOES. * Sceanswscewseen Per eae si arehece Sabie clea 

OE GEE Sic csce see eieesvecsion Seal 


9. A transportation corps company (stevedore) will consist of the fol- 
lowing: 
NIE, :wizka-o accere/aun ean ents Sane eave Mee nwaleasl Gan 
TE CN vik0 cv cow dadveemate te inigeeoane 1 
We EE gerd xcocvenbancsusswesemeae LE 


SE CIEE | 5 cncted tecweccccecenagen o 
let Sereeent 20k caval Gacalclare malateltve aves iemomaineG: | a 
SEINE. SIE «ioe ecdsosa w kieran oa trace one ores aioice eee oe 
Supply Sergeant ......... psig a elbwiew selewers evemen, & 
INI - sraccsatile Seis.cerienvs eietawiste Passe sre alae er 6 
RINE Wai c.0b NG bGaee wees ab ea ewcsaueeme ees cae ae 
ee eee er Pr ee eet en 5 
Mechanics .<<.2. sel ater a Pe me 
pO SRE Ae ee Wa ahank Gamo caveats oe 
SN “SG SH aw sbaewclakteedestosdesaceueewe on 
BOD Gitecacctisveweees ree eescareens ee 

Total enlisted ....... OP TT ee évicie.a aan 


10. A transportation corps at large is authorized to be composed of 
the following enlisted grades: 


| Ee Sig Ca a Meaeaaa | Ie 
i Sa aee LMWeAOGMOGabns eww maaas lemme 
eS ee Se ee ee ee 
ER eee eer 
MIE Sakae ns tessaces ccobaneetteécecia ee 
Cooks 
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11. Officers not assigned to organizations will be considered as belonging 


to the transportation corps at large, and will be assigned to duties under 
the direction of the director general of transportation. 
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12. The present regiments and battalions, t. c., will be abolished, and 
their personnel will be organized into companies. 

13. The enlisted men of regimental headquarters and battalion head- 
quarters who cannot be provided for in the reorganization of the companies 
will be transferred to the transportation corps at large, and will be car- 
ried as headquarters detachments at their present stations. 

As new regiments, battalions or other organizations arrive in France and 
are assigned to the transportation corps they will be transferred and re- 
organized as outlined herein upon request of the director general of trans 
portation. 


General Order No. 35, issued by General Atterbury, was 
in part as follows: 
HEADQUARTERS ORGANIZATIONS 


The operation and maintenance of all broad gage railroads under Ameri- 
can control; the operation and maintenance of ocean terminals and docks 
and appurtenances thereto; the operation of inland waterway routes and 
appurtenances thereto and the erection and maintenance of floating equip- 
ment, motive power and rolling stock for the American Transportation 
Service will be under the direction of the director general transportation. 

The Director General Transportation will be assisted by the following 
staff: 

(a) Deputy Directors General Transportation (personal staff). 
number as may be necessary. 

(b) Deputy D. G. T. Railway Denartment of the Service of Supply. 

(c) Deputy D. G, T. Railway Department of the Zone of Advance. 

(d) Deputy D. G. T. with the French Ministry. 

(e) Deputy D. G. T. with the C. G., Base No. 3. 

(f) Director of Army Transport Service. 

(g) Engineer of Construction. 

(h) Business Manager. 

(i) Director Military Affairs. 

Deputy Directors General Transportation (personal staff) will be the per- 
sonal representatives of the Director General Transportation. The senior 
deputy at headquarters will act for the Director General Transportation in 
his absence. 

The Deputy Director General Transtortation for the Railway Department, 
S. O. S., will, under the direction of the D. G. T., supervise the operation 
and maintenance of all broad gage lines under American control between 
the port terminals and the zone of advance, including equipment and struc- 
tures, and will perform such other duties as may be delegated by the 
D. G. T. The headquarters of the deputy director for the railway de- 
partment, S. 9. S., will be as stated in paragraph 2. 

The General Manager for the Railway Department, S. O. S., will be re 
sponsible, subject to the supervision of the deputy director general trans- 
portation, S. O. S., for the performance of such duties connected with the 
actual operation and maintenance of the lines of railway, equipment and 
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structures referred to in paragraph 6, as may be assigned to him. He will 
be assisted by: 

(a) Assistant general managers. 

(b) General superintendent motive power. 

(c) General superintendent transportation. 

(d) General superintendent telegraph and telephone. 

(e) Engineer maintenance of way. 

(f) General superintendents. 

(g) Signal engineer. 

The Deputy Director General Transportation, Zone of the Advance, will 
be charged with duties and have an organization of the S. O. S., and in 
addition an assistant deputy director general transportation for each Ameri- 
can field army, whose duties will be outlined by the deputy director gen- 
eral transportation, zone of advance. His jurisdiction shall comprise such 
broad gage lines of railway as may be turned over to the transportation 
corps, American E. F., for operation and maintenance in the zone of the 
advance, The headquarters of the deputy director general transportation 
for the zone cf the sdvance will be general headquarters, American E. F. 

The Deputy Director General Transportation with the Ministre des 
Travaux Publics et des Transports will be stationed at Paris. He will 
represent the D. G. T., in the transaction of business between the trans- 
portation corps and the French ministry. 

The Deputy Director General Transportation with the D. G. T., Base 
No. 3, will be stationed at London. He will perform such duties as rep- 
resentative of the D. G. T. as may be assigned to him. 
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The Director Army Transport Service will under the direction of the 
D. G. T. supervise the operation of all port terminals under American 
control, including the handling of ships and all floating plant and the 
transfer and delivery of supplies to the railway transportation service or 
to storage; the operation of inland water transport routes under American 
control: the movement of ocean tonnage between the port terminals of the 
American E. F, and England and other European countries; the distribu- 
tion of shipping to the various ports of the A. E. F.; the maintenance of 
all port and inland waterway terminal facilities under American control, 
including floating equipment and such rolling stock and motive power as 
may be peculiar to a port terminal operation. He will be assisted by the 
following staff: 

(a) Deputy director. A. T. S. 

(b) Executive officer. 

(c) General inspector. 

(d) Chief of European service division. 

(e) Chief of inland water transport service. 
(f) Chief troop and cargo division. 

(zg) Chief terminal facilities division. 

th) Chief marine engineer. 

(i) Chief operation division. 

(j) Chief lighterage and harbor craft division. 
(k) General superintendents and superintendents at port. 

The Engineer of Construction will be responsible for survey, design and 
inspection to insure construction according to specification of all new lines 
cof railway (broad gage), terminals, docks, shops, buildings and other struc- 
tures, connected with the transnortation service of the American E. F. 

The Business Maneger will be responsible for the procurement of sup- 
plies for the transportation corps, American E, F.; for the keeping of ac- 
counts; for the compilation of all statistics affecting transportation, and 
for the duties pertinent thereto and incidental therewith. 

The Director of Military Affairs will be responsible for the military or- 
ganization of the transportation corps, American E. F., as a whole; for 
the procurement and assignment of personnel, and for the keeping of such 
records as may be reauired by military authority. He shall establish and 
maintain liasion on military questions with the general staff and with other 
staff departments, and is charged with the co-ordination of the various de- 
partments of the transportation corps on military matters. 


TeRritorrat BouNnDARIES 
Geographical: 

The iine of demarcation between the railway department for the S. O. S., 
and the railway department for the zone of advance, will be established 
by agreement between the deputy directors general transportation for the 
respective zones, and may be changed from time to time to meet the needs 
of the service, subiect to the approval of the director general transportation. 

The line of demarcation between the port terminals and the contiguous 
railway grand divisions will be established by the director army transport 
service and the deputy director general transportation, S. O. S., and may 
be changed from time to time to meet the needs of the service, subject 
to the approval of the director general transportation. Nothing in this 
provision shall be construed as nullifying existing arrangements established 
pursuant to General Orders 31, Headquarters Transportation Service. 
Railway Lines: 

The rai!way lines in the zone of the S. O. S. will be divided into grand 
divisions as follows: 

St. Nazaire and LaRochelle to Gievres. 
Gievres to Is-sur-Tille. 

Bordeaux to Vierzon and Bourges. 
Brest to Tours. 

Toulon and Marseilles to Chagny. 
Tours to Sens and Cosne to Chatillon. 


No designation of grand divisions will be made at this time for the zone 
of the advance, except that all lines radiating from Is-sur-Tille, north and 
east will be considered as one grand division. 

Port Terminals: : 

The following designation of port terminals is hereby made. 

Le Havre and Rouen. 
Brest (group). 
St. Nazaire. 
Nantes (group). 
La Pallice and Rochefort. 
Bordeaux (group). 
Marseilles (group). 
London, England (group). 

The organization of the transportation corps will be effected as prescribed 
in General Orders 52, Headquarters, S. O. S., by the commanding officers 
of the existing transportation corps regiments or the commanding officers 
stevedore troops, as the case may ne, subject to the general supervision of 
the general superintendent of the railway grand division, port terminal, 
chief inland water transport service, or the suprintendent of the shop, as 
the case may be, in which the troops are located. The companies thus or- 
ganized will be reported to the general superintendents, and superintendents 
of shop and chief inland water transport service. Rosters will immediately 
be prepared of the individual companies and forwarded to these head- 
quarters. The company will constitute the unit for administration and 
record. 

The general superintendent of a 1ailway grand division, port terminal, 
chief inland water transport service or superintendent of a shop, will upon 
the completion of the reorganization, become the actual commanding officer 
of all transportation corps troops stationed within the territorial limits of 
his jurisdiction. His staff will consist of an adjutant, to be chosen from the 
officers under his command and of no higher rank than major; a supply 
officer, of rank of captain, and a personnel adjutant, of rank of captain. 

General superintendents of railway grand divisions, port terminals,’ and 
chief of inland water transport service and superintendents of shops may 
delegate at their discretion such administrative and technical duties as they 
see fit to subordinate officers. This delegation of authority cagyot relieve 
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the general superintendent or chief of inland water transport service or 
superintendent of shop of his responsibility as commanding officer of all 
transportation corps troops under his jurisdiction. 

Commissioned officers will not be assigned to railway grand divisions, 
port terminals,.inland water transport service or shops according to a fixed 
table of organization; as far as possible each railway grand division will be 
provided with the necessary number of cfficers to carry on the technical and 
military functions of the particular railway grand division. This same rule 
will apply in the assignment of officers to port terminals, shops and inland 
water transport service. As far as possible, these officers will be assigned 
to companies in accordance with tables of organization prescribed in G. O. 
$2,. Rders., S. O. S. 

To create an ‘esprit de corps” and to simplify the designation of the 
transportation corps territorial commands, each railway grand division, port 
terminal, shop and inland water transport operation, will be given a designa- 
tion “Grand Division, Transportation Corps.’”’ These numbers will be re- 
ferred to only in the internal administration of the transportation corps. In 
all matters involving organization, equipment, administration and record, each 
iransportation corps company will be considered as a separate unit of the 
army. In the same manner all individuals of the transportation corps at 
large will be considered as headquarters detachments of the particular terri- 
torial command in which they may be stationed. 


DESIGNATION OF GRAND DIVISIONS 


The present railway grand divisions, port terminals, shops and inland 
water transport operations will become: 


Ports— 
Mt DE sncncanncnmcbesauuese seks wanes lst grand division, T. C. 
ONE CONOURR, Bi bis cr eickicncechecmrteakets 2nd grand division, T. C. 
London, England (group)..... piolena eimai. cnn .. 3rd grand division, T. C. 
Rae PEON ARM TMG isos a cxcdncreddcckavcees 4th grand division, T. C. 
NE SENIOR. oa canctsceebuiciaeicas dueceicen De eee Gees: 5. C. 
enn CONN occ, ass wamanvarnss sekunks - 6th grand division, T. C, 
La Pallice and Rochefort... ..ccccccsccccecece 7th grand division, T. C. 
PE GEN icin biccs cae cwiide seca cceinmss --1lth grand division, T. C. 
Inland Water Transport Service— 
Seine river operation...........ceeeeseeeeeeeeleth grand division, T. C. 
Railways— 
TF re ee eee 13th grand division, T. C. 
St. Nazaire and La Rochelle to Gievres....... 14th grand division, T. C. 
Gievres to Is-sur-Tille........ veccectececaseeheee Qeeae demon, T. C 
EES Oh DBO 4.6 cabusewe wa ectenacasocuew eee 16th grand division, T. C 
Bordeaux to Vierzon and Bourges........ .--17th grand division, T. ( 
Toulon and Marseilles to Chagny......... ..-.18th grand division, T, ¢ 
Tours to Sens and Cosne to Chatillon...... ...20th grand division, T. C 
Shots—- 
ere $0 Ves Sebeviveseseoscsceewe Ne Qiaee Givition, T. C. 
La Rochelle ......... ENE Sa a ee .+-.2lst grand division, T. C. 
We POD oc cwcwivecccaveekerekecssnegsudcg seed Gemon, T. C. 


Additional grand divisions, T. C., will be established as required upon 
recommendation to and with the approval of the director general trans- 
portation. 

General superintendents of the above mentioned grand divisions will so 
far as railways are concerned, immediately assign units to railway divisions. 


TITLrs 


The following titles will be adopted for the Railway Grand Division 
Organization: 
General superintendent. Superintendent telegraph and tele- 
Adjutant. phone. 
Personnel adjutant. Engineer maintenance of way. 
Supply officer. Accounting officer. 
Assistant general superintendent. General road foreman of engines. 
Chief R. T. O. Troop movement officer. 
Superintendent motive power. Statistical officer. 


The following titles will be adopted for the Railway Division Or- 
ganization: 


Division superintendent. Engine house foreman. 


Adjutant. Car repair foreman. 
R. T. officer. Foreman miscellaneous repairs. 
Chief train despatcher, Storekeeper. 


Division operator. 

Terminal superintendent. 
Engineer maintenance of way. 
Signal supervisor. 

Track supervisor. 

Master carpenter. 

Master mechanic. 


Locomotive and air brake inspector. 
Car inspector. 

Trainmaster. 

Terminal trainmaster, 

General yardmaster. 

Yardmaster. 

Road foreman of engines. 


The following titles will be adopted for the Port Terminal Organization: 


General superintendent. Superintendent troop and cargo divi- 

Assistant general superintendent. sion 

Adjutant. Disposition officer. 

Personnel adjutant. Chief stevedore. 

Supply officer. Dock superintendent. 

Executive officer. Dock officer. 

Finance officer. Stevedore officer. 

Statistical officer. Warehouse superintendent. 

Froperty officer. Warehouse officer, 

Gear keeper. Terminal trainmaster. 

Supervisor of operation. Yardmaster. 

Marine intelligence officer. Superintendent port terminal facili- 

Boarding officer. ties. 

Marine superintendent (lighterage Engineer inspection and maintenance. 
and harbor craft). Mechanical engineer. 

Port steward. Electrical engineer. 

Marine engineer. 
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The following titles will be adopted for the Port Terminal Organization 
when such is subsidiary to a larger port: 
Superintendent. Disposition officer. 
Adjutant. Chief stevedore. 
Executive officer. Dock superintendent. 
Finance officer. Dock officer. 
Statistical officer. Stevedore officer. 
Property officer. Warehouse superintendent, 
Gear keeper. Warehouse officer. 
Supervisor of operations. Terminal trainmaster. 
Marine intelligence officer, Yardmaster. 
Boarding officer. Superintendent port terminal facili- 


Marine superintendent (lighterage ties. 
and harbor craft). Engineer inspection and mainte- 
Port steward. nance. 


Mechanical engineer. 
Electrical engineer. 


Marine engineer. 
Superintendent troop and cargo divi- 
sion. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Nothing in this order will he interpreted as superseding provisions of 
former general orders of the transportation service on the question of 
responsibility of all commanding officers of transportation corps troops for 
the state of discipline, sanitation and military and professional efficiency, 
of the troops under their command; nor shall anything in this order be 
construed as superseding the existing authority and responsibilty of section 
or other military commanders, as provided by law, army regulations, orders 
and bulletizs. 

In the event that a grand division, T. C., as provided for in Paragraph 
24 of this order, is ommanded by an officer who is not senior in rank, he 
will issue the necessary orders by direction of the general manager, or di- 
rector of army transport service, as the case may be. 


Under this organization the principal officers were as fol- 
lows. Where more than two names are given in brackets for 


one office, the men named have successively held that office: 
Director General of Transportation..........Brig. Gen. W. W. Atterbury. 
Deputy Director General of Transportation..Col. W. J. Wilgus. 

Col. M. C. Kennedy. 

Lt. Col. F. A. Delano. 

Col. J. A. McCrae. 

: Col. G. T. Slade. 

Assistant Deputy Director General.......... Col. H.. €. ] 
Director of Army Transport Service........ Col. R. E. Wood. 

Lt. Col. H. B. Moore. 

Brig. Gen. Frank P. McCoy. 
Engineer of Construction.........ccccscres Col. H. C. Booz. 


Dueisides. DMEGMAMES co5.068scsa sarees reiceen Col. C.-M. Bunting. 
Lt. Col. I. A. Miller, 
General Manager of S. O. S Col. F. Mears. 
General Manager of Zone of the Advance...Col. H. H. Adams, 
Assistant General Manager S. ee Col. F. G. Robbins. 
General Superintendents ..........eeeeeee2 Lt. Col. E. Stenger. 
Lt. Col. Hinkle. 
Major Alex. Woodruff. 
Major Taylor. 
Lt. Col. B. L. Bugg. 
Major E. H. Shaughnessy. 
SE EE oS isd cccnstucnaseteneunee Major Vandersluis. 
Port Terminal Superintendents.............. Capt. R. C. Stone. 
Major John A. McDonald. 
Lt. Col. C. A. Stern. 
Lt. Col. F. W. Green. 
Lt. Col. G. T. Newbury. 
Lt. Col. J. H. Elliott. 
Maior T. R. Ryan. 
Major W. D. Wells. 
Inland Water Transport Director........... Lt. Col. L. E. Lyon. 
Ben. SeameNOONS 65 5k oi ks los odd ace Lt. Col. G. S. Gaskill. 
Lt. Col. George H. Vincett. 
Major McDonnell. 


General Manager’s Staff in the S. O. S 


General Superintendent Motive Power.. Me eA faxfield. 
General Superintendent Transportation...... Col. D. C. King 
Engineer Maintenance of Way............++ Major Dilman. 


Superintendent Telegraph and Telephone....Major E. R. McFarland. 
‘Army Transport Service Staff 
Director General Army Transport Service...Lt. Col. E. B. Cushing. 


EROCUtiGe: COUCOL: 6 5 ci cccrincccwcweccineseesioin Major O. D. Miller. 
Superintendent Troops and Cargo.........+-. Lt. Col. Coates. 
Chief of Operations Division.............+-- Lt. Col. Coates. . 
2 Re ee er Major D. W. McCormick. 
Chief Marine Engineer 2... .cscesccscsesiesss Major George C. Cook. 
Chief of Terminal Ports Division........... Lt. Col. R. W. Stovel. 
Chief of Lighterage and Harbor Craft Div...Lt. Com. H. W. Barstow. 
Chief Personnel Officer Trans. Corps........ Major C. A. Lohr. 

Major E. G. Bliss. 
Director of Military Affairs. .......ccccses -Major E. G. Bliss. 


Col. Wilgus is really senior deputy director general. Col. Kennedy, as 
already indicated, was located in London. The duties of Col. Slade (for- 
merly vice-president of the Northern Pacific) correspond to those of a vice- 
president in charge of operation. Col. McCrea is deputy director general 
in the zone of advance. Lt. Col. Delano (formerly president of the Wabash 
and later of the Monon), who was the latest arrival among the hicher of- 
ficers, is located in Paris, and handles relations with the higher officers of 
the French railways. Col. Nutt (formerly general manager of the Salt 
Lake Route) is assistant to Col, McCrea in the zone of the advance. 


It will be noted that this organization restricted the Trans- 
portation Corps to standard gage railways, ports and inland 
waterways. Light railways and motor transport were left in 
other branches of the service. It even continued the rule of 
confining the construction department of the Transportation 
Corps to the designing of the structures it needed, their ac- 
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tual construction being left in the hands of the construction 
and forestry branch of the Engineer Corps. Under this ar- 
rangement the construction plans of the Transportation 
Corps had first to be submitted to the Construction and For- 
estry branch, and if it approved them, to the French railway 
authorities. 

Those approved by the French were then returned to the 
Construction and Forestry Department. This department 
did all construction work for the Expeditionary Forces on a 
priority schedule, and railway and port projects had to take 
their turn with it. It was thought desirable by the general 
staff to have all construction work for the army concentrated 
in a single department largely because labor for construction 
purposes was inadequate and it was believed that it would 
be most satisfactorily distributed among the different classes 
of projects if all construction work was in charge of a single 
department. 

One of the interesting and important facts regarding the 
numerous railway storage and other structures which have 
been constructed by our forces in France is that they have 
been built without any agreements or contracts with the 
French as to their disposition after the war. It is assumed 
that the French will desire to acquire many of them, but on 
what basis they shall be paid for has never been determined. 
It may be said that the French should pay what they have 
cost. They are likely to take the position that many of the 
structures are not suited to their need in time of peace. 
Furthermore, it is going to be very difficult to determine what 
has been the actual cost of the work which has been done. 
It has been done by soldiers for soldiers’ pay. In some cases 
the soldiers have been workmen experienced in the kind of 
work done; in most cases, by soldiers who were not ex- 
perienced workmen, and many of whom did not relish the 
tasks they were required to perform. On what basis should 
the cost of such labor be computed? Again, the materials 
‘used were bought in America at high prices, and taken to 
Europe in ships owned or chartered by the United States 
Government. On what basis should the cost of these ma- 
terials be computed ? 

The problem of determining on what basis the French 
should pay for the structures built by our soldiers, and for 
our locomotives and cars, if they decide to take them, is an 
extremely complicated and difficult one. Meantime, the 
French are engaged in preparing a bill for the use of their 
land, railways, and so on, by our forces; and whatever may 
be their true opinions, their railway representatives are en- 
deavoring to make it clear that they do not even like our rail- 
way rolling stock. In the end, a large bill will be presented 
by each side to the other, and it will require long negotiations 
to reach a settlement. 

Considering all the conditions, the American Transporta- 
tion Corps has done a remarkable work in Europe, and it 
would have been possible to appreciate much better the 
energy and genius that were being devoted to its work if the 
war had gone on some months longer, and the large plans 
that had been made for conducting its work had been more 
fully carried out. 

The writer is under obligations to several of the officers of 
the Transportation Corps for having put information at his 
disposal, and especially to General Atterbury, Col. Wilgus, 
Col. M. C. Kennedy, Lieut. Col. F. A, Delano, Major W. S. 
Franklin, Major E. G. Bliss, director of military affairs; 
and Capt. J. D. W. Melvin, historical officer of the Trans- 
portation Corps. Maj. Bliss is a West Point and regular 
army man, and Capt. Melvin until the war was a daily 
newspaper man, but both during their service in the Trans- 
portation Corps have acquired a broad knowledge of railway 
matters. The writer also acknowledges kind co-operation 
and assistance from Brigadier-General Conners, Chief of 
Staff to the-Commanding General of the Service of Supply. 














Railway Supply Heads in War-Time Activities 


Performed Important Service in Army, on Shipping Board 
and on War Industries Board 


tributed large numbers of men of all classes to the 

fighting forces and other direct war activities of the 
country. A host of these won marked distinction in various 
fields of patriotic endeavor, but because of lack of space it 
has been necessary to limit this article to a discussion of the 
direct war work performed by the presidents and chairmen 
of boards of railroad materials industries in the United 
States. The high quality of the services rendered by these 
men is typical of that which characterized the efforts of other 
members of the supply fraternity, in all branches of the 
industry. 

The greatest number of railway supply executives who en- 
tered government service joined some division of the army, 
usually as commissioned officers. Our records show that at 
least 11 joined the military branch, seven served on the War 
Industries Board, three on the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
and two with the American Red Cross. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company and director general of shipping of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation during 
the war, was one of the most prominent men before the public 
during the conflict. The results he achieved for the govern- 
ment are well known. Another of the most powerful officials 
in the country during the war was J. L. Replogle, president 
of the American Vanadium Company and chairman of the 
Wharton Steel Company, who was director of steel supply of 
the War Industries Board. With him rested the final deci- 
sion as to the allocation of steel among the consuming indus- 
tries of the country. ' 

Another important officer of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion was drawn from the ranks of the supply industry. 
Charles Piez, president of the Link Belt Company, Chicago, 
was made vice-president of the Fleet Corporation in the lat- 
ter part of 1917, vice-president and general manager in 
August, 1918, and director general of shipping recently, to 
succeed Mr. Schwab. Another Chicago man, Edward F. 
Carry, president of the Haskell & Barker Car Company, 
served as director of operations of the United States Shipping 
Board from October, 1917, until July, 1918, when he was 
appointed chairman of the Port and Harbor Commission. 

The large cantonment construction projects which were 
brought to completion in record time were built under the 
direction of a railway supply man. Warren R. Roberts, 
president of Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, was 
placed in charge of the Construction Division of the army 
which did this work in the summer of 1917. He was pro- 
moted from major to lieutenant-colonel in May, 1918. 

Samuel P. Bush, president of the Buckeye Steel Castings 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, was during the period of the 
war director of the Facilities Divisions, War Industries 
Board and chairman of the Division of Forgings, Guns, 
Small Arms and Small Arms Ammunition. J. Rogers Flan- 
nery, president of J. Rogers Flannery & Co., Pittsburgh, was 
chairman of the Committee on Railway Supplies of the War 
Industries Board. The secretary of the Committee on pro- 
duction of that board was J. M. Hansen, president of the 
Standard Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh. 

The splendid work done by American railroad engineers in 
the construction of new lines in France is common knowl- 
edge, but it is not so generally known that a railway supply 
man assisted the director general of military railways, who 
was in charge of that work, throughout the period of the war. 


| IKE THE RAILROADS, railway supply companies con- 
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E. N. Sanctuary, president of the Oxy-Acetylene Appliance 
Company, served in the office of S. M. Felton at Washington, 
when the latter was organizing railway engineering units for 
service abroad. Mr. Sanctuary was commissioned major in 
the Engineer Officers Reserve Corps. 

J. M. Hopkins, chairman of the board of the Camel Com- 
pany, Chicago, served as a member of the Priorities Com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board at Washington, and in 
that capacity handled all export matters except those for 
Japan and for the allied governments having war 
missions. 

Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the board of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, New York, was at first 
commissioned colonel in the production division of the Ord- 
nance Department of the army, and was later promoted to the 
rank of brigadier-general and placed in control of the offices 
having charge of the production of ordnance ma- 
terial in their respective sections of the country. 
Other railway supply executives who served in the 
army include Cameron C. Smith, chairman of the 
Union Steel Casting Company, Pittsburgh, who was a 
major in the Ordnance Reserve Corps; W. K. Palmer, presi- 
dent of the W. K. Palmer Company, Kansas City, Mo., ma- 
jor in the Engineers Corps; E. A. Simmons, president of the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, regional con- 
structing quartermaster, with the title of major; Lincoln 
Bush, consulting bridge engineer, New York, colonel in the 
Construction Division Quartermaster’s Corps; Robert F. 
Carr, president of the Dearborn Chemical Company, Chi- 
cago, major, Department of Purchases, Storage and Traffic; 
W. W. Coleman, president of the Bucyrus Company, South 
Milwaukee, Wis., special representative in the office of the 
Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D. C.; and Warren Corn- 
ing, president of Warren Corning & Co., Chicago, aide-de- 
camp to the chief of engineers of the United States Army, 
with the rank of captain. 

Robert Patterson Lamont, president of the American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago, responded to the call of the government 
by assuming the duties of assistant chief in the Procurement 
Division of the Ordnance Department at Washington, with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. Later he was promoted to 
division chief of ordnance. 

A. L. Humphrey, president of the Union Switch & Signal 
Company and vice-president and general manager of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Pittsburgh, served 
throughout the war as a member of the Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense. Alexander C. 
Brown, president of the Brown Hoisting Machinery Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, was chief of the Locomotive Crane 
Section and assistant to the commissioner of finished products 
on the War Industries Board. Sheldon Carey, president of 
the Browning Company, Cleveland, was chairman of the 
committee of the War Industries Board which was charged 
with the responsibility for keeping up the production of loco- 
motive cranes in this country early in the war. 

Otis Cutler, chairman of the American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Company, New York, served the American Red 
Cross at Washington as director of the Bureau of Insular 
Possessions. F. A. Poor, president of the P. & M. Company, 
Chicago, was also in the service of the Red Cross. W. W. 
Boyd, president of the Unit Construction Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., was with the Emergency Fleet Corporation dur- 
ing the war. 
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Nearly Quarter Muillion 
Men in Service 
Reports from American Lines Indicate 


That Approximately 220,000 Em- 
ployees Joined the Colors 


CTEM Us CLL aM TLS 


every 100 employed on the railroads in the United ber of their employees who entered military or naval service: 


A PPROXIMATELY 220,000 railroad men, or 12 out of The following is a partial list of the roads and the num- 
States, responded ‘to their country’s call for defenders AMERICAN LINES. 











in its time of need. Data recently received from 190 roads, ——-. 
representing a combined operated mileage of 186,488, or 67 military, 
° or nava. 
per cent of the mileage of the country, show that 152,450 ne ger ee pH 
railroad officers and employees had left the service to join Me I 5c 50 ids gasanedraaad 3 
og 72 
the colors. Assuming that the remaining lines of the United at oe... oo ee 
States contributed a proportionate number of men to the army Alabama, Tennessee & Northern .....+++++++seeeeseees 37 
a alachicola Nor TTL ccc nvccccccecccesccesccseeseoses 
and navy, over 74,000 additional honor men are accounted Arizona en ee ne ee anes van 146 
for. Reports received from roads representing 78 per cent amr tee Wile ser ce ae 
of the country’s mileage just one year ago indicated that Augusta Southern. (See Georgia & Florida.) nial 
. * ¢ MIMMOTES GB UBIO ccovvcocccccvvecssceseseseveseceseeee ’ 
nearly 71,000 railway men had joined the armed forces of Sollee & Ohio, aaenge TRH ox cckasasacannkens 253 
i i i i Bangor. Be ATOONUOO 66 .6600.04s.052ke00c00geanaosuneais 154 
the nation - to that time. Enlistments were much heavier all & Great Northern and Trinity Branch of M., 
in 1918, being twice the number for the first year of our pee & Fe Of Texas veseeeseeeessevsseeeeteseseeeens 
participation in the war. ' Sie & Ge We... ......c cc oveseesartomeane 
The railroads of Canada, which bore the burdens of war Eecunaee, & Recwiwestert 
much longer than this country, also made enviable records, Boston & Maine Tee thue kids asada avatnmenae cae 
; 7 j i Malo Creeke .cccccccccvcccccecccccccccsccccccccceee 
contributing approximately 34,000 men to the conflict. The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh .......ssececesccecees 850 
Canadian Pacific system gave 9,661 to fight the cause of Central Indiana «+ ++cas-e rege ty eB 15 
ae al New nd, eee WN. oT) . . o)- 
the Dominion and the Grand Trunk system has 4,846 stars Cental of Georgia ..+... netanloges hian Roce ee 750 
on its service flag, 816 of which represent enlistments in the Sete ere FONE 8400 1220 on sb seen setanoarnetnes oan 
United States military and naval forces. Charlotte Harbor & Northern «. wjap tttsenssessones ae 
Some individual American lines were exceptionally heavy _—_—_—{tesapeake & Ohio (cast of Louisville) «++ 7+ sss srss1ss 2470 
contributors to the nation’s armed forces. The Pennsylvania Chicago cog” se E etoaegdensens Hee 
system leads with a total of 24,487 in service at the conclu- Chicago & Western Indiana ERIE SATA DS REA Splint 2 aii 
° oe, nicago, Burlington MINICY cccccvccscccccvcscccececs ’ 
sion of hostilities, or 15,468 more than at the end of the SS err re rer rer 958 
vear 1917. Chicago, Hiotghts yoemnet. (See Baltimore & Ohio Chi- 
c c inal. 
The New York Central system reported that 15,374 officers Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. ..........-00sssees. 356 
and employees had joined the army or navy during the war, Pe a ar anes * s+ resevsenerennnes aan 
. : * % peor ee Dome: os: , 
as compared with a total of 7,143 who had enlisted up to Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria «25.010 -suise vices vacstees 29 
the end of 1917. The Illinois Central system is third in rank aoe... ee 
with enlistments totalling 8,775, or 6,859 in excess of the Gpicase, ag nes & Saves tee teeeeeeeees 
}] number on the service flag a year ago. The Baltimore & Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western nipabyewbetan die 
° . incinnati, Lebanon OTENEIN .cccscccecccceccce 
Ohio system reports an honor roll of 5,731 as compared with Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Leute ee 
1,760 at the end of 1917. Sinton, Davenport Me WRGMONUIOS 660600 saneeeerveniads 
. orado OUTTEIN cavccccessescceesccccecesecveeee 
Other roads which gave large numbers of employees to the Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern ........ccccccccccceeee 6 
colors are the Chicago & North Western, 5,386 men (1,573 Sener River @ Wecbuetern ..-2.cccccle | ee 
in 1917); the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 5,383 men qevenpett. Back Fatend & Northwestern. ......ccccccces 1.088 
(3,000 in 1917); the Union Pacific system, 5,333 (2,008 a Deleware, Lockewanus & Western .................... Sa 
° ‘ EIRENE IO CHBTIOD 6:4's 6.64.00 0 0cde es cenvwrecebon i. wae 
ge ago) ? the Southern Pacific, west of El Paso, 5,142 SPUUNONEs TOMO We STONEON 5 v.0.00000:00000800ien ssn - 206 
(1,874 in 1917); the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 4,874 EE MIME ns, c... 5 «s5vexnadnensauigaeecen 316 


(1,486 in 1917); the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 4,000 
men (1,645 a year ago); the Rock Island system 3,838 


Philadelphia & Reading, 3,000 men (1,283 in 1917). 








Duluth & Northern Minnesota 
BRU, DOMNONND EE PIOTENREN, 6 6<.0.6.0.0:0 ssw eecieeseeccanose 367 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic and Mineral Range.... 275 





E “en t SPE MUNN 06 rn a4. 9-04.55 kG D SEDANS NESE NS 9 

(1,457 in 1917). The remaining lines with honor rolls con- East Broad Top Railroad & Coal Co.....cssseescceccees 10 

taining more than three thousand names are as follows: the Ag PCE ittenmnssatamnpsnene 1,026 

Erie, 3,576 (1,375 in 1917); the Northern Pacific, 3,543 El Paso & Southwestern .......-ssse+eee 345 

(1,638 in 1917): the B Mai ° El Paso Union Passenger Depot Co. ......0. oe 5 

Fe in ); the Boston & Maine, 3,284 (1,201 in Erie voices gt attusestsiteesesescesenacaneecceeceeees 3,576 

‘ * ° vansville & Indi DUE 002 Kees eeseeteueDesenate rene 35 

rs 2 Ube te bar a yd tri Tet ee ee & Northeastern TCP Cee ere 
and—. int Riv _< MUEELELEL ETL REET er ee 

g 199 (1,446 in 1917), and the Sot Wak & Biter Cig 2 78 


Gainesville Midland 
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Number of Washington & 068 Dominions osc se cisco sctecicecccvess a4 
employees in Washington Southern. (See Richmond, Fredericksburg 
military & Potomac.) 
’ or naval Weatherford Mineral Wells & North Western........... 5 
Name of Railroad service West Side Belt. (See Pittsburgh & West Virginia.) 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson ........sssecceccesess 7 WO MONE, one eadh eo gen cenupeainieses bee sieesands se 282 
Georgia & Florida and Augusta Southern ........++++... 94 UR EE NER, ianiin osu agweines.o5 0s s0eueseee 248 
Se er rer re ee 27 Weermta Falla & Northwestern 22.0606... cecssccnese 62 
eee Coest & PIGS aces acess cccceeteeunncadesrs 15 be ee, OOS Se ee torre 33 
SE ONE SUNDER o vacevevsicnscescenddecgerawae 243 isconsin & en RE Se er ere ere 9 
Grand Rapids, Grand Haven & Muskegon..........+... 21 Woodworth & Louisiana Central ..........--:e eee ee eens 1 
CE TINO bic Sines cats scviniets codecs noeniounens 2,550 Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. (See Illinois Central.) 
Gest, Tere & POM cugbautactadsocdpavcennw weeks hy Zanesville & Western. (See Toledo & Ohio Central.) 
a arias dhe Gb abd pik sas 96 Wes bee e wee ehae a 454 = * 

Houston & Brazos Valley ...c.cscccccccccscccscccccces 3 : CANADIAN LINES 
DN EP AEE CANONS. oiccdceccdccseexdeeeernenewes 131 PRTG, SRNURS Me WORRIED: civc.p ie vlesceeceesicses tsaicee 10 
Hudson & Manhattan ............ ee eT eT ee 259 Algoma Central & Hudson Bay .........-..eececeeees 38 
Illinois Central (including Yazoo & Mississippi Valley).. 8,775 Canadian Government Railways ........-+-+seeeeeeee++ 2,409 
I ID. caddies meee cos 600 nds meni eneMas 56 Ee Se ee rere 3,500 
Illinois Terminal and Missouri & Illinois Bridge and Belt 16 eI ahd ciaa a5 Une y aiuk w <na, 0:6;40-4 «io Soi 9,661 
TENE. TID sv. cabcewaneds. ones vevwearpnceeensies 410 Grand Trunk Railway System ......-...-0.--eee creer 4,846* 
EIN Sas ald an ons .ccinnaerineeeRvamwute 80 ee EO ee ee ee er ree 12 
International & Great Northern .........eeececcecevecs 215 : 
Kanawha & Michigan and Kanawha & West Virginia.... 255 *Of this number, 816 cover enlistments in U. S. Army and Navy; the bal- 
Me Cle UOMNONOEN, 6d o.o5.0 ccccavicncdvcdesesnes 272 ance, Canadian Expeditionary Forces. 
PSUS ERR: TOME... 6c ccc ccieviceccceseeters 98 
SAE SEO A a's yc e'anled KURO Ee aT weed haa aorn 21 
Lake aay EOE dcvkbateawac es ee bes endrunn eave 2 
BN ED AE cre vecrtrvaees tics Ce seeee Keene ee 3 . : 
EER Sy iainats casansiccar pice hens aitenen 323 A Bill to Render Justice to Contractors 
Lehigh & radeon Rr Peta tee ee Se ene ae ae 56 
i a re PE oes b.ccnws sctweces oneeekeeow eres 130 eee oe gs 
Lehigh Valley ey AMAT EIDE LURE Nic SIRI A 2,049 EPRESENTATIVE S. HUBERT DENT, JR., of Alabama, on 
pag Keel Madison ..++.seeeseceeeessececensseecsens gee December 7 introduced a bill in Congress to provide re- 
Lorain, Ashland & Southern (ithbinkicaeceniaes anid 312 lief where formal contracts have not been made in the 
wos Ang x Salt OP etaichcceon btaaaseuctiaeeets . 
SGuedneD EE OME o<7<2,0-02+-ccceccessseceeccase 52 manner required by law for contractors who have undertaken 
i, nae sna & Terminal .....--00+-seeeeeeeeeeee * work for the government during the war emergency. The 
MecClouc VOT acccccscccccccrccreccccccoserccceoeses ° . °° ee’ 
Maine Central (including Portland Terminal).......... 887 bill was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
DE ENGEL 0:65 «006045050604 0b caCORE RV SHOU ROS 1,863 . : " a 
Mineral Range. (See Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.) . on December 19 was reported with an amendment back to the 
Minneapolis & St. LOUIS oc cccccvcesecccercecesessecees 674 house, but has not yet been passed. The bill provides that 
Wlinneapols ASTETN aoccecececcersesereeseseseeesscsees . . 
EN SINE x oniinne sonia vnscatscedionwracnesses 171 Congress authorize the secretary of war to pay or discharge 
Mississippi River & Bonne Terre .........scececccecees 44 


Missouri & Illinois Bridge & Belt. (See Illinois Ter- 
minal.) 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas (north of Red River)........ 706 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas.............eee00% 644 
Ps Ut. MNS a h.96-00608 cccbeepedeavadh coe aakione’ aus 808 
ES EFC OI AS MOCO C TOLER CRE ETC TUTE CRTC CE 45 
PEOROMNO CONMCCNRE occ cccc cc cecosececerecesceses 150 
ENON 4. 66. 0 6 8: k.n 8 cod 6 veh eesececdecse 27 
eee errr eer er eer ee 59 
Pe SO ee BU NEE 5 hci v dcc ccs banereapesecesnes 22 
EO PONE CONE | o56.6:0 6a dsnee NsdeeER ENO MeRNeCRRCO es 9,321 
aw Semk, Coteset & GE 20 ci ccs cnscdecesceeseenee 517 
New York, New Haven & Hartford (including Central 

DE SED osc cette ttne sc ise erere shes ecuTes 3,199 
Maw Vouk, Gutario & Weeteee 66. ciccccecivecccsentssene 385 
Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line .......cccccccccccecees 32 
SE Te WENO h.0:5 bc 00.0 isd esewerecartonannseeeues 2,461 
NN oa ico encese anes Obed an en ewes wee news 3,543 
DRG TINUE - 5 o.oo 004 2 Sass aed Nec eeener as eee 241 
CN OO i. b' 60406 000 0bseeeh ebb eeteciawieranenes 4+ 
Ohio River & Western ..ccccscccvccccccceccecvcccccers 12 
Cotahowee RAMCAG 6oocceccrarisssedncecsectsceresiaues 95 
Oregon Electric. (See Spokane, Portland & Seattle.) 
Cpeeee Sart Ee ccciccd a cecscesetacesaecvereceveceese 1,369 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Lines....... 54 


Oregon Trunk. (See Spokane, Portland & Seattle.) 
Pacine & IGGNS NOTIN . cccevevececececcecvceseteres 
Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh............++04- 
Pennsylvania Railroad—Eastern Limes .......-..eee0ee5 
Philadelphia & Reading .occecccvcsccocvveccoscecesses 
Witteburan GH LOWS Ble occ cvccsecccccsvecsscece 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia and West Side Belt 
De Geeeee SOMOe ove c.ceekcccehcetesepesesoseeeses 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac and Washington 





I i ceceG eas di adecnnnopardssobey ews caxerxe ees 375 
Rock Island Southern ...... PPT ere or en Oe re 37 
SNE 55a 5S AHORAE DO ACATOTEV SHPO ERR EL EE OEEaE Ee 181 
St. Joseph & Grand Island ......c.ccccsccccccccccvees - 160 
St. Louis National Stock Yards Railroad .............+. 13 
St. Louis Southwestern of Texas .....cccccccccsccccces 117 
St. Louis, Troy & Eastern ..ccccsccccccccvsccssceseses 13 
St. Paul Bridge & Terminal ...ccccccccccccscssceecese 4 10 
Be. Pee Cees BOORGE ao o6ices cscs sessveesesovanssees 67 
Baling WUOTUMO cccccccccccevescecovedeeecesevccosees 2 
San Diego & Arisona 2 .ccccccscvccecessvcvccesovseess 62 
San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways ..........++- 162 


Sibley, Lake Bisteneau & Southern 
TO GROTON i v.66 cae dde oases dengan weenees 








Southern Railroad in Mississippi ..... * 
Southern Pacific (west of El Paso) 
Southern Railway ....ccccccccscccccscccesvcccccscce 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle (including Oregon Trunk 

and Oregon Electric .cccccccccvcctccccecseecscesese 213 
Staten Island Rapid Transit .......ccsseeee wlibanbaekes 250 
Susquehanna & New York ......ccccsccsccccces yoeceses 7 
Te nal Association of St. Louis and affiliated lines.... 600 
Texas ee, cas cc kcedsrercbes beer es GedsOeRdeee ceed 790 
Fidewater Sonthetn .ccccdiccccecpcceccvceesetessscece 3 
Toledo & Ohio Central and Zanesville & Western........ 466 
Toledo, Peoria & Western ....ccccccccccccccccccssece 66 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western ....... bide eatin an ie 210 
pe Peer rer rrr res y ria ee tee 21 
Tonopah & Tidewater ......cccccscccccccccssccceccccs 11 
Trans-Mississippi Terminal . 143 
Trinity & Brazos Valley ...cccsccccccccccccccvccccvece 37 
SEN Be BRNO \o ok. dv cs eseteccencceneeese teemsetens 51 
NE S90 Kato 06. 606d ESO CRE TR OKO EtS Cone On tet ESS 2,850 
Ute RAMEY 2c cc ccce veces vcsccccececesoucevesetous 6 


WEE  6de biaveesoneceees clpgvseevepedeseceveaneerers 1,634 


any agreements, expressed or implied, made in good faith 
by any officer or agent for the acquisition of land or ma- 
terials when the agreement has been executed in whole or in 
part, or where expenditures have been made or obligations 
incurred in good faith. The bill protects the government 
against fraud and is not a bar to the recovery of money if 
the government has been defrauded. 

The following letter has been sent out by the Symington 
Chicago Corporation, Symington Machine Corporation, Sym- 
ington-Anderson Company, Symington Forge Corporation, 
and the 75 mm. Shell Association, American Fuse Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Committee on Boosters and Adapters: 


1. On November 25, 1918, Comptroller Warwick ruled: 

“There are in the hands of contractors many informal papers, 
such as letters, purchase orders, procurement orders, etc. These 
papers generally are intended to be and are preliminary to the 
execution of contracts. In themselves they place no obligation 
on the government. The latter may be liable on a quantum 
meruit for the fair value of articles delivered and accepted, but 
it has no legal obligation for expenses incurred, value of in- 
complete work, material on hand or arranged for, etc., unless 
a contract in legal form has been made. Of course, it is under- 
stood a legal contract can not be made now for articles the 
government does not need, and this is true regardless of prior 
negotiations or understandings, written or oral.” 

2. The claims board and the district ordnance offices have 
ruled that the government will deal only with prime contractors. 

This means that, instead of checking the sub-contractors’ 
claims in advance, the government wants the prime contractors 
to settle with the sub-contractors, and assume the risk that such 
settlement would later be approved by the government. 

3. Only legislation by Congress can relieve the situation cre- 
ated by the comptroller’s ruling. 

4. If, as we believe, the government will ultimately have to 
check sub-contractors’ claims before repaying to the prime con- 
tractors their disbursements on this account, why should not 
this government checking be done now, before the sub-con- 
tractors’ material is stored and their cost records scattered? 

We believe that pressure should be brought on the claims 
board to check sub-contractor’s claims now. 

5. In order to impress Congress and the country with the im- 
portance of immediate action if industrial disaster is to be 
averted, a meeting of prime and sub-contractors on government 
work will be held at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Friday, January 3, 1919, at 11 a. m., for the purpose of, (a) 
adopting a resolution requesting Congress to pass legislation at 
once legalizing payment on so-called informal contracts; (6) of 
urging on the claims board that claims of sub-contractors be 
checked and approved by government accountants immediately. 
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Railway Revenues and Expenses in 1918 


Record Breaking Revenue But Net Income Nearly $250,000,000 
Under Government Guarantee 


By Julius H. Parmelee 
Chief, Bureau of Railway Economics 


results of the year 1918 with a perspective born of full 

knowledge of intervening events. He will review the 
events of 1918 in their proper relationship to preceding and 
succeeding years. To those of us, however, who glance back- 
ward over the year as we cross the threshold into 1919, the 
task of interpreting its 
record of swift changes 
is doubly difficult; dif- 
ficult both because 
1918 was a year of 
unique and _ unprece- 
dented happenings, 
and because we cannot 
yet see how it will be 
linked with the years 
that are ahead. 

In particular, discus- 
sion of the financial re- 
sults of 1918 is made 
difficult by appear- 
ance for the first time 
in American railway 
history of a govern- 
mental guarantee of 
net income. The in- 
jection of this and 
other accompanying factors into the situation leads to several 
results: for one thing it makes comparison with earlier 
periods of less significance, inasmuch as the year’s net in- 
come is fixed and predictable months in advance of Decem- 
ber 31; for another, it renders the aggregates of revenue and 
expense less susceptible to analysis, since the rates underly- 
ing railway revenues and the wages and prices underlying 
railway expenses have been subjected to such unnatural and 
sudden changes that the revenue and expense totals have 
temporarily ceased to serve as adequate standards of traffic 
and operation; still again, emphasis has shifted from con- 
jecture regarding the amount of net income—for that is now 
fixed—to estimate of the amounts which the government will 
be called upon to turn over to railway corporations under its 
guarantee. Bearing in mind these difficulties and changes in 
emphasis, let us turn to the finances of the American rail- 
ways, as set forth in their revenue and expense accounts for 
1918, and interpret them as best we may in the light of ex- 
isting information and potential developments. 

Briefly stated, the year 1918 was one of record revenues 
and record expenses, but with net income lower than for any 
year since the fiscal year 1915, and nearly $250,000,000 
under the annual amount guaranteed by the Railroad Control 
Act of March 21, 1918. 

Railway revenues and expenses for 1918 broke all records. 
Revenues approached the five billion-dollar mark, while 
expenses reached almost to four billions. Railway revenues 
had crossed the four-billion-dollar line for the first time in 
1917; during 1918 they increased over $800,000,000 above 
the 1917 total. Not only was the 1918 aggregate a record, 
but the increase of five-sixths of a billion dollars over the 
preceding year was the greatest single year’s increase in the 
history of American railways. Similarly, operating expenses 
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surpassed all other years both in aggregate amount and in 
the amount of increase during the year. Railway expenses 
for 1918 amounted to nearly four billions, whereas in 1917 
they had been $2,854,000,000; the increase of one and an 
eighth billions over 1917, as in the case of revenues, was a 
record for the increase of a single year. 

Normal taxes, exclusive of special war levies, increased to 
$190,000,000 in 1918, also a record. This was about $10,- 
000,000 more than the normal taxes charged against railway 
income in 1917. The exact amount of war taxes paid by the 
railways in 1917 has not been reported by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; the total was probably in the neigh- 
borhood of $40,000,000; what will finally be charged against 
the railway income of 1918 depends on two factors not as 
yet fully determined, namely, the tax rate applicable under 
the war revenue bill now pending in Congress, and the ex- 
tent to which railway companies are able to charge the special 
levies of 1917 and 1918 in the income accounts of those two 
years. The war taxes payable by the railways on their in- 
come for 1918 will be a charge against the railway corpora- 
tions, while normal taxes are met by the United States Rail- 
road Administration before arriving at the net income guar- 
anteed to the roads. 

The final resultant of the year’s operations was that net 
income, the “standard return” as defined by the Railroad 
Control Act, declined from $974,000,000 in 1917 to $687,- 
000,000 in 1918, a decrease of $287,000,000, or thirty per 
cent. This $687,000,000 is nearly $250,000,000 less than 
the average net income of the same roads during the three- 
year test period, which formed the basis of the government’s 
guarantee. In other words, the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration will be called upon to make up a deficiency of 
that amount out of government funds. 

The statistical data presented in the foregoing paragraphs 
are set forth in somewhat greater detail in Table I, which is 
a comparative income account of the railways of Class I, or 
so-called “million-dollar” roads, (including switching and 
terminal companies), for the years 1917 and 1918. The 
aggregates for 1918 are necessarily estimated in part, as only 
preliminary returns for November are available as this re- 
view is written, and only partial returns for December. The 
tax entry for 1917 is also estimated in part, owing to the 
fact already noted that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has not yet reported the war taxes of that year. 








TABLE I 
Increase or decrease 
if A e ) 
Per 
Item 1918 1917 Amount cent 
Operating revenues.... $4,880,000.600 $4,043,000.000 $837,000,000 20.7 
Operating expenses.... 3,975,000,000 2,854,000,000 1,121,000,000 39.3 
Net revenue ..scccces 905,000,000 1,189,000,000 d 284,000,000 4d23.9 
sas Kes Hae 00's 190,000,000 180.000,000 10,000,000 5.6 
Net rental balances.... Dr. 28,000,000 Dr. 35.000.000 7,000,000 20.0 
Net operating income.. 687,000,000 974,000,000 d 287,000,000 429.5 

d = Decrease. 


Discussing first the year as a whole, the facts that press 
for attention are the great increase in revenues, the still 
greater increase in expenses, and the resultant decline of 
$287,000,000 in net operating income. Revenues increased 
$837,000,000; every month except January showing an in- 
crease over the corresponding month of 1917. Table II 
makes it clear that the monthly increases were accelerated 
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from January up to August and September, due largely to 
the speeding up of war traffic during the spring and summer 
months, while there was a slackening during the later months 
of the year. The general rate increases’ made effective in 
March and during June played their part, of course, in the 
increased revenues, especially during the last half of the 
year from July to December. 








Taste II 
Operating revenues (000 omitted) 
i. —— oe 
Month 1918 1917 Increase 
ee er eee $285,084 .$300,841 d$15,760 
DEEMED -nagececscedqeeees 289,68 265,362 24,322 
DE. Wax deverdecienecens 365,912 317,150 48,762 
eee eer 370,615 319,328 51,287 
coh waa nad ene a eeee 378,242 345,904 32,338 
ME sevens wianweeh et enka 393,309 349,670 43,639 
BEE .ceusines cuvexeeuensas 468,380 348,394 119,986 
EE \ecsccenbasess cuwes 502,760 366,224 136,536 
NE Sceeitedeeuanens 488,136 358,798 129,338 
<2 Sendbekeeee ous 489,500 381,000 108,500 
DS: sen cwtitedteneces 445,000 355,000 90,000 
PEED “Rawcatwesievsenas 403,500 335,500 68,000 
Twelve months ....... $4,880,122 $4,043,174 $836,948 


The principal rate increases of the year 1918 were the 
25 per cent flat increase in freight rates made effective by 
the director general on June 25, and the general passenger 
rate increases of June 10. Passenger rates were increased 
to three cents a mile wherever they were below that figure, 
while an additional tariff of half a cent per mile was added 
to the passenger charge when the traveller carried a Pullman 
ticket. This extra tariff on Pullman travel was removed on 
December 1. On March 25, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission made effective in Official Classification Territory a 
large part of the increases not already allowed in the course 
of the Fifteen Per Cent Case; on June 22 the Commission 
granted a 10 per cent increase in express rates, the railroads’ 
proportion of which increased in similar ratio. These prin- 
cipal increases, together with many minor adjustments and 
some changes in accessory charges, accounted for probably 
not less than $600,000,000 of the total increase in revenues, 
amounting to $837,000,000. The balance came from in- 
crease in traffic, which was relatively greater in the pas- 
senger than the freight service. 

Passenger-miles increased approximately 15 per cent, a 
large part of this increase representing troop movements. 
In other words, what may be termed normal passenger travel 
remained almost stationary. Troop movements were es- 
pecially heavy in the summer months, but grew less ex- 
tensive during the later months of the year, both on account 
of the armistice of November 11 and on account of restriction 
of railway travel made necessary by the influenza epidemic. 
This last factor also affected normal travel, especially in 
October and November. December travel showed a number 
of vagaries; consolidated troop movements were heavy, and 
there was also a large movement of discharged soldiers re- 
turning home on their own account. These men received a 
reduced rate of two cents per mile, so that the revenue de- 
rived from their travel was not so great, relatively, as from 
other classes of passengers. Probably half a million dis- 
charged soldiers returned to their homes during December. 
Normal travel was also heavy in December. The increase 
in passenger travel during 1918, all classes combined, pro- 
duced revenue well above $100,000,000, possibly close to 
$150,000,000. 

Freight traffic, up to October, was only slightly greater 
than during the corresponding period of 1917. What in- 
crease may have occurred during the last two months of the 
year, together with the increases up to October, probably 
brought into the treasuries of the federal roads an amount 
approaching $100,000,000. 

Revenue from the carriage of mail showed a slight but 
consistent decline throughout the year, the total decrease ap- 
proaching five millions. Express revenue increased nearly 
-$25,000,000. 

Railway operating revenues for 1918 have been estimated 
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above at $4,880,000,000. These were distributed among 
the several classes of service as follows: 


Freight revenue $3,400,000,000 


PRODUIT DOCG 5 o65 20.0 60:06:80 650%. 000 0cune'c 1,040,000,000 
era eee ae ee oe eee 55,000,000 
ON axes cuadsles ra odelan dea daieuabeeeseeuere 130,000,000 
PME « cence eticdedinnatat sted ensuvse ste 255,000,000 


$4,880,000,000 


The increase in the various forms of railway revenue, re- 
duced to the basis of percentages of increase over the year 
1917, are shown by months in Chart I. 

Operating expenses as a whole increased $1,121,000,000 
in 1918. In some respects this increase over the already 
heavy expense of 1917 stands out as the one significant feat- 
ure of the year’s operations. The rate of increase was nearly 
40 per cent as compared with 1917, and 67 per cent as com- 
pared with 1916. The increase was due primarily to in- 
creased wages, secondarily to the higher cost of fuel and 
other supplies, and finally to the additional costs brought 
about by heavier traffic. 

Wage increases accounted for considerably more than half 
of the total increase in expenses. Five general wage in- 
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Chart 1—Rate of Increase or Decrease of General Revenue 
Accounts by Months, 1918 Compared with 1917. Only 
Decrease Was for Mail 


creases were granted by the director general of railroads dur- 
ing 1918, and there were many minor and local adjustments 
as well, virtually all of them in the upward direction. The 
principal increases, together with the annual amounts which 
they are roughly estimated to have added to the railway 
payroll, were as follows. 

A general increase to all railway employees receiving less 
than $250 per month was granted by General Order No. 27, 
promulgated May 25. This increase was retroactive to 
January first, and represented a payroll addition estimated 
from $300,000,000 te $350,000,000 per year. The second 
principal increase, also retroactive to January 1, was that 
to shopmen announced on July 25. This increase has been 
estimated at not less than $125,000,000 per year. The third 
and fourth increases were made effective September first, and 
affected the wages of maintenance of way employees and of 
clerks, respectively. These two increases aggregated some 
$150,000,000 per year. The fifth increase became effective 
October first and applied to telegraphers, towermen, block 
and télephone operators, etc. This increase amounted to 
$30,000,000 or more per year. These principal increases, 
together with many smaller adjustments, accounted for a total 
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addition to the railway payroll variously estimated at from 
$600,000,000 to $700,000,000. 

Increased cost of fuel represented another considerable 
addition to operating expenses. Railway locomotives con- 
sumed some 650,000,000 tons of fuel in 1918. The average 
price paid by the roads was higher in 1918 than in 1917 by 
an amount not yet fully known. It may have been as great 
as fifty cents per ton, in which case the increased cost of 
fuel due to increase in unit prices would be about $80,000,- 
000. 

Other supplies increased also in cost, some of the per- 
unit increases ranging well above 100 per cent. The total 
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Chart II—Rate of Increase or Decrease of General Expense 
Accounts by Months, 1918 Compared with 1917. Only 
Decrease Was in Traffic Account 


amount of such increases is not easily computable, but in 
the aggregate it represented a considerable item. Still an- 
other factor of increased operating expense, as in the case 
of revenue, was the increase in traffic. 

The principal operating expense accounts were as follows: 


$620,000,000 
1,100,000,000 
50,000,000 


Maintenance of way and structures..........+. 
Maintenance of equipment 
Traffic 


eee ee ee 


DEMONTE i iac cece ccces techs accewmeeeee 2,050,000,000 
CE ST a ii ais cin sins ns Bee bTeR Sees ys 155,000,000 
TAG CRPENGES 0 cco vececcvccessevewsseces $3,975,000,000 


All these accounts except traffic showed heavy increases 
over 1917. Traffic expenditures fell off over 20 per cent, 
owing to the abolition of traffic solicitation, consolidation 
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of ticket and other agencies, and other practicable economies 
under the conditions of unified operation. Maintenance ex- 
penditures increased over 50 per cent, maintenance of equip- 
ment increasing over 60 per cent and maintenance of way 
about 40 per cent. ‘Transportation expenses were greater by 
35 per cent. 

The customary comparison of monthly expenditures with 
those of the preceding year offers but little interest in the 
case of the year 1918, because the retroactive features of the 
two largest increases in wages tend to overweight the ex- 
pense accounts of some months and underweight those of 
other months. Chart II portrays the rate of increase over 
1917 of the various classes of expense, by months, and shows 
very clearly how much out of line were certain of the months. 
Some of these variations from normal can be traced back 
definitely to one or more of the five principal wage increases. 
For example, the chart marks a sudden upward trend in all 
the expense accounts for June, the month in which the larger 
part of the back pay resulting from the general increase of 
May 25 was charged. The rate of increase approached more 
nearly to normal in July, but in August, September and Oc- 
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Operating Revenues. Operating Expenses. Net Operating Income. 
(GS: fernclarg Return) 
1918 -* 605,000,000 


Test Period- 742,000,000 


IW8 % 215,000,000 
Jest Period -1,87/,000 000 


1918 -*4,004,000,000 
Jest Period - 2,769,000,000 
Chart III—Revenues, Expenses and Net Operating Income 
for Ten Months to October, 1918, Compared with Ten- 
Twelfths of Test Period 


tober maintenance of equipment expenses show unusually 
large increases. Part of this abnormal showing grew out of 
the retroactive feature of the shopmen’s increase of July 25. 
The general ordermaking this increase effective provided that 
the July increase should be charged in the July accounts, 
while the increase for the six months from January to June 
should be brought into the accounts as soon as possible after 
August 1. Some roads did not succeed in computing and 
charging the back pay in full until September and even 
October. The maintenance of way increase of September 1 
is clearly reflected in the jump in maintenance of way ex- 
penses, from a 33.5 per cent increase in August to a 47.5 
per cent increase in September. The other wage increases 
cannot be so closely traced in the expense statements, either 
because they were scattered through the various accounts, 
as in the case of the clerks, or because they did not represent 
a relatively large addition to total expense, as was the case 
with the telegraphers. 

Finally we come to the vitally significant item of net 
operating income, or standard return. This amounted in 
1918 to $687,000,000, which was a decline of $287,000,000 
from the results attained in 1917. The calendar year 1917 
as a whole, however, showed better results than the average 
year of the three-year test period selected by Congress as the 
basis of its guarantee of net income. As a consequence the 
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deficiency which the director general’s revolving fund will be 
called upon to make up is not the difference of $287,000,000 
between the results of 1918 and 1917, but rather the differ- 
ence of about $250,000,000 between 1918 and the annual 
average of the test period. I say “about $250,000,000,” 
since only a few of the compensation contracts have been 
signed as this is written, and there is some question as to 
what amounts will be guaranteed a number of the roads, 
although in many other cases the amount is, of course, virtu- 
ally agreed upon even though the formal contract has not 
been completed. 

To portray somewhat more clearly to the eye how the 
tremendous increase in expenses affected net operating income 
in 1918, Chart III has been drafted, showing for the first 
ten months of 1918 the total revenues, total expenses, and 
net operating income of roads of Class I, as compared with 
ten-twelfths of the test period average. Switching and term- 
inal companies are not covered by this chart, and the results 
should not be compared in detail with the other charts and 
the tables, which do include such companies. The general 
results, however, are not affected by the exclusion. Revenues 
in 1918 far outstripped those of the test period, but as ex- 
penses increased in even greater ratio, net operating income 
shows a very appreciable decline. 

If it has been difficult to analyze the results of 1918, even 
more difficult is it to offer predictions regarding 1919. So 
many uncertainties face the American railways on the 
threshold of a new year that even the most guarded prophecy 
might easily be upset overnight. Among the vital questions 
pressing for answer are these: Will unified operation and 
control continue through 1919? What traffic will be offered 
the railways? What will be the trend of wage and prices? 
Will the increased rates be maintained? And many others. 
If I were permitted a very cautious guess as to the possi- 
bilities for 1919, it would be that traffic will decrease but 
little, if at all, in the aggregate, although its composition and 
character will change considerably; that wages and prices 
will remain at or close to the high levels reached in 1918; 
finally, that the rate increases of 1918, being in effect from 
the very first of the year 1919, will bring net operating in- 
come back to or above the level of the government guarantee. 
One result that will almost certainly come out of this last 
factor will be a demand from the public for rate reductions. 
This point was recently touched upon by Director General 
McAdoo, when he predicted that the extension of unified 
control would make possible substantial reductions in both 
freight and passenger rates. However this may be, rates, 
prices, wages, and traffic will certainly react on each other, 
the final result being a matter that lies today on the lap of 
the gods. 


Engineering and Operating 
Problems of English Railways 


IR JOHN A. F. ASPINALL, general manager of the Lan- 
S cashire & Yorkshire, has been chosen president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and in his inaugural 
address, delivered before that body in London, on November 
5, he made an interesting survey of some of the weighty prob- 
lems now confronting the engineering profession in England. 
More than 3,000 members of the institution have joined 
the fighting forces of the Empire, and 307 military orders 
and distinctions have already been conferred upon them; 
the number who have lost their lives is 291. Nearly. one- 
half of the whole number—1,430—have been commissioned 
as officers of the Royal Engineers. The speaker mentioned 
with gratification the general recognition of the important 
service rendered in the war by the engineering profession— 
mathematicians, chemists, physicists, metallurgists and elec- 
tricians—who are to be credited with rapid progress in de- 
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feating every hostile invention. The railways have not felt 
the deadening effect of government operation, as have other: 
great industries, largely because the work has not been taken: 
out of the hands of the men familiar with it. 

The first problem considered by Sir John was that of the 
structure gage of British railways, there being 66 different 
loading gages applicable to 150 sections of lines; and the 
list of these must be studied when sending freight cars off 
from their home road. Progress in making larger freight 
cars is slow and at present almost impossible because of the 
limitations in width and height imposed at a thousand places. 
During the war English cars have been sent to France and 
have been run with facility, but French cars could not be 
run far in England. The speaker believed it possible to- 
make great improvements in the structure gage without in any 
way altering the space between the two tracks of a double- 
track railway, which in most cases is six feet. He offered 
no specific remedy for this general problem but said that this 
and also the standardization of locomotives and cars ought 
to be actively undertaken; and “any change which may take 
place in the ownership of railways” ought to lead to an 
active policy; which probably would not cost more than a few 
days’ war expenditure. The speaker had nothing definite to 
say concerning proposed amalgamations or state ownesrhip, 
but alluded to the probable limitation of the number of de- 
signs of engines, if any change should be made. As to cars, 
running gear, brake gear, and some other details ought to be 
standardized without regard to whether more comprehensive 
plans can be agreed upon. Extended quotations are made 
from the recent address of Alba B. Johnson, at Chicago, on 
standardization. 

Improved appliances for unloading coal at seaports, and 
for loading and unloading other heavy goods; the need of 
larger coal cars and the importance of abolishing private 
ownership of freight cars, and thus promoting standardiza- 
tion on the part of the railroads, are discussed at length; 
and the speaker then proceeded to discuss permanent way. 
Wooden sleepers (ties) are less plentiful than formerly, and 
are costing more; and it is suggested that when the steel 
mills of the kingdom are released from the burdens of war, 
they might be used to make the 300,000 tons of steel sleepers 
which could be used annually to replace the 4,500,000 wooden 
sleepers which need to be taken out each year. The speaker 
seems to hold that standard dimensions could be agreed upon 
for steel sleepers throughout the kingdom, and suggests that 
their use might become as extensive in England as it is today 
on the continent. 

Another suggestion based on recent experience on the con- 
tinent, is that light railways might be laid extensively in 
Britain for the development of agriculture; the hundreds of 
miles of 60-centimeter gage track which has been laid by the 
British arm France and Belgium might profitably be 
used in Fr A committee of engineers and road sur- 
veyors, in ¢ ‘ation with the Board of Agriculture, could 
decide where aid how such railroads should be laid to be 
most useful. 

Looking to the future and considering the probability of 
greatly lengthening freight trains, Sir John calls attention 
to the fact that wireless telephones will probably be avail- 
able so that the engineman at the head of a train can com- 
municate instantaneously with the runner of an engine at 
the rear of the same train, the two stopping or starting or 
setting the brakes at the same instant. 

The future of electrical railway operation is discussed at 
length, with reference principally to recent experiences in 
America; and, observing that the railway demand for electric 
current will be far in excess of that for any other industry, 
the speaker thought that the generating stations ought to be’ 
owned by the railway companies. England must take into 
account the abilities of her competitors. Countries rich in 
waterpower can sell electric current at low prices; and Nor- 
way today is exporting current by cable to Denmark. 




















Executive Committee of Canadian Railway War Board 


Left to Right: Howard G. Kelley, president, Grand Trunk Railway; D. B. Hanna, president, Canadian ! 
nessy, chairman of the Canadian Railway War Board and chairman of the Canadian Pacific; A, H. Smith, 
now regional director of the United States Railroad Administration, but still representing the American line 








Canadian Pacific, and W. M. Neal, general secretary, Canadian Railway War Board. 


Northern (Government) Railway; Lord Shaugh- 


formerly president of the New York Central, 


s in Canada; E. W, Beatty, K. C., President, 


The Confused Railway Situation in Canada 


Present Form of Government Ownership Forced on Canada by 
Circumstances; Whole Question Is Still to Be Settled 


By J. L. Payne 
Controller of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada 


HE PRESENT SITUATION with respect to government own- 
¥ ership and operation of railways in Canada is the 
result of circumstances rather than the development 
of a definite policy. In so far as there was anything in the 
nature of a matured plan for the extension of the government 
system, which has been in existence for nearly fifty years, it 
had reference entirely 
to the Maritime Prov- 
inces; and the course 
of events in that direc- 
tion will not be under- 
stood short of a clear 
grasp of the history of 
the Intercolonial. It 
was my privilege a 
year or two ago to set 
forth in the Railway 
Age (October 5, 1916, 
page 589), the essen- 
tial facts with regard 
to that much discussed 
road, and it is there- 
fore unnecessary at this 
time to do any more 
than epitomize those 
facts in their bearing 
on the position of mat- 
ters today. There is sure to be confusion in the minds of 
readers if the historical aspect is omitted. It is fundamental, 
especially at this critical juncture in the discussion of rail- 
way policy in the United States and Canada. 
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Government did not start out in 1867 to give a demonstra- 


tion of state ownership. 


That idea had no place whatever 


in the minds of those who built the Intercolonial. The prin- 
ciple, as against corporate control, was not even mooted. 
The Intercolonial, it must always be remembered, was con- 
structed solely as an integral part of the bargain of confedera- 
tion. The provinces down by the sea were reluctant to 
join with the upper provinces in a federal union, for a very 
good reason. ‘They were cut off from central and western 
Canada by the closing of the St. Lawrence during the winter 
months. Their commercial interests were focussed in Boston 


and the eastern states. 


They were British in sentiment; but 


they were bound by ties of trade very closely to the United 
States. They felt themselves quite separated from Ontario 


and Quebec, and today, 


after the lapse of more than half a 


century, thousands of Nova Scotians still speak of the upper. 


39 
a. 


provinces as “Canada 


To win the people of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick over 
to the confederation idea it was necessary to offer them rail- 
way connection, and the Intercolonial was the result. The 
building of such a line was made a matter of specific contract 
in the British North American Act—the charter and con- 
stitution of the Dominion of Canada. It was to be the ma- 
terial link of political union, and out of that fact, without 


agreement on the point, 


grew up the idea that the road must 


never be regarded as a commercial undertaking. That is to 
say, it was tacitly understood that transportation tolls should 
be imposed solely for the purpose of meeting operating ex- 
penses. In practice, for reasons as to which there has been 
much debate, there were many years when it did not accom- 
plish that much. Rightly or wrongly, the deficit of the Inter- 
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colonial were often attributed to political interference with 
the management. It is foreign to my purpose to discuss for 
one moment that phase of Intercolonial history, as it also 
is to write a syllable which could be construed as taking 
either side in the broad controversy over state ownership 
as a principle. I must be understood as being an entirely 
neutral recorder of the basic facts which have brought about 
the present railway situation in Canada, and nothing more. 

Government began its railway enterprises with the Inter- 
colonial, and was assumed to have ended with the building 
of the Prince Edward Island narrow gage line when that 
province entered the confederation in 1873. That was all the 
founders of tle Dominion had in view. It was done as a 
matter of agreement based entirely on the necessities of the 
case. 

The question of principle, apart from the original 
bargain, has no place in the official records. Other railways 
were built by private corporations; so that in 1903, when the 
Grand Trunk Pacific was projected, there were in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia 1,395 miles of line thus owned. 
This mileage attached to 26 separate roads, of which 9 were 
in Nova Scotia and 17 in New Brunswick. This will make 
it clear that the government had not dreamt of setting apart 
the Maritime Provinces as a field in which to exploit by 
monopoly the principle of state control. Not one of these 
lines paralleled the Intercolonial. ‘They were all more or 
less in the nature of feeders to the government system. Al- 
most without exception they connected with the Intercolonial. 
In time they came to be regarded as branch lines, although 
two or three of them could not properly be so classified. For 
the most part they served a local purpose. Few of them 
managed to make ends meet without a hard struggle. They 
constantly looked to the government road for assistance, 
chiefly in the way of equipment. The Intercolonial was the 
artery; they were the veins. In this situation there grew up 
an agitation for consolidation. It was believed that under 
such a re-casting a better service would be provided in the 
districts served, especially by the smaller roads, and that it 
would be a good thing in the long rin for the government 
system itself. ‘ 

The process of acquirement has been slow; but during the 
past 15 years lines have been taken over representing an ag- 
gregate of a little more than 500 miles, all in the province of 
New Brunswick. The basis of purchase was in essence the 
present value, which in some cases took the form of assuming 
outstanding liabilities. Under the circumstances it is quite 
impracticable to give either the cost to government or even a 
suggestion of how present value was appraised. The terms 
were a matter of arrangement between the government and the 
owners. This acquired mileage has not been added to the 
mileage of the Intercolonial as yet, the new properties being 
simply operated separately as before; and it would be alto- 
gether premature to say anything whatever about results. The 

' bulk of the new mileage has been in possession of the govern- 
ment for but a short time, and as to the lines which have been 
operated for a number of years no change of importance is 
discernible in either gross or net earnings. 

Extension of Government Ownership 

The construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific, which was 
begun in 1905, marks a pivotal period in the extension of 
government ownership in Canada. That system was to be- 
gin at Moncton, in New Brunswick—practically at the At- 
lantic coast—and end at Prince Rupert on the Pacific. It 
willbe Spéniethiered»that the company was to build from 
Wirthitee lito hei Pacthowroast, while the government under- 
todkots BUitd okHéserqertesettion, 1810 miles in length, offi- 
ctkAy3 HésignatatithesNatioma. Transcontinental. Without 
gBPAG ifth a°déndididralsie amassoefsdetails arising out of the 

fee iden ficexdveepthe vomstruction of the Winnipeg- 
seeidieiehsod! uvnsiwariabiottiof the form in which 
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the government was to aid the enterprise. The capital cost 
thus far has been $170,000,000 in round figures, without 
including charges on account’ of deficits. The ultimate cost 
of the line, equipped for traffic up to capacity, is estimated 
at $100,000 per mile. It is built up to a high standard; 
but runs for many hundreds of miles through an unpro- 
ductive and quite undeyeloped country. When the tithe 
came for the Grand Trunk Pacific to take over the National 
Transcontinental, thereby creating a new system from ocean 
to ocean, it was unable todo so. Financial difficulties barred 
the way. As that aspect of the situation as a whole will be 
taken up a little farther along, it is only necessary at this 
point to say that the government began the operation of the 
National Transcontinental in a tentative way in 1913. It 
has continued to do so. For the year 1917 the gross earnings 
were $7,113,246, which fell short of meeting operating ex- 
penses, from which it is obvious the loss to the dominion 
treasury on interest account and deficits has been relatively 
large. This taking over of the National Transcontinental 
was the first long stride toward the creation of the largest rail- 
way system on this continent. Up to this time no effort has 
been made to throw all the mileage acquired into a single 
railway with both central control and centralized administra- 
tion. Ownership and operation are both in government 
hands; but not under a common name nor a single central 
management. But I must not get ahead of the chronological 
order of events. 

A year after the outbreak of war the financial difficulties 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Northern 
reached an acute stage. The former had its parent, the 
Grand Trunk, to fall back upon, although government was 
joint guarantor of its bonds; but the latter stood alone. 
A: royal commission was appointed in 1916 to consider “in a 
comprehensive way the conditions and necessities of railway 
development in Canada,” and the famous Drayton-Acworth 
report* was the immediate result. It is unnecessary for 
the purposes of this sketch of events to repeat any of the 
details of that significant finding. The taking over by gov- 
ernment of the Grand Trunk, the Grand Trunk Pacific 
and the Canadian Northern was recommended. The setting 
up of a huge state system was held to be both unavoidable 
and expedient. Government had just given $60,000,000 to 
the Canadian Northern and $8,000,000 to the Grand Trunk 
Pacific to meet immediate and urgent needs. Thus far 
possession of only the Canadian Northern has been assumed. 
Bearing in mind that up to 1903 government had owned 
and operated only 1,788 miles of line, which represented no 
material change as against the early days of confederation, 
it is well to see what was the position of matters in 1918. 
This is the situation today: 


GOVERNMENT MILEAGE 


SCCERSSCECOCHCESHEEVEUVOKCKL EE OD OOO CC Ce #8 


PRenee “TI ig oo woke oc. card cdivccesvese 1,810 
IR III ils Uh weorasc nose sheen saiaseees sa 9.405 
Sa ear eee ee 524 

lsh. Ss oa WER eed Cte Kalas kcubeeseHCbeeee 13,532 


Here was a big change. By a few swift strokes the gov- 
ernment had altered the entire railway map of Canada. In 
doing so it had increased its capital liabilities on railway 
account from $120,000,000 in 1910 to $800,000,000 in 1918. 
If it had carried out the Drayton-Acworth recommendations 
to the full the final aggregate would not have been less than 
$1,250,000,000 on 18,876 miles of lines. Of course, this 
has meant no more than a transfer of responsibility from 
corporate to public shoulders; but that does not modify the 
significance of the movement as a vital change in the Ca- 
nadian railway situation. 





*Railway Age Gazette, May 4, 1917, pages 953 and 957. 
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The Public Attitude 


As this is intended to be a mere statement of facts, free 
from the expression of personal opinion or comment, it is 
necessary to answer certain questions which must obviously 
arise in the minds of those who read. The public attitude, 
for example, is immediately suggested. The process by 
which such revolutionary changes were brought about may 
be expected to have its place in a frank history of events. 
The suspicion is unavoidable that all this must have been 
preceded by elaborate discussions in Parliament, in the press 
and on public platforms, of the underlying principle. Let 
it therefore be said at once that public judgment on these 
vast changes has neither been specifically sought nor posi- 
tively declared. The matter in any of its aspects has not been 
an issue before the people. What has been done by the 
government has been the result of what was believed to be 
irresistible necessity. The National Transcontinental was 
built by the government and, although intended to be handed 
over to the Grand Trunk Pacific, was never taken off its 
hands. By reason of guarantees of bonds by the provinces 
and the Dominion, the taking over of the Canadian Northern 
was practically compulsory. ‘The owners were at the end 
of their tether under war conditions, and the chief guarantors 
saw no avenue of escape from assuming a liability which 
already lay at their door. The definite grasping of these facts 
is essential to an understanding of the otherwise surprising 
statement that the Canadian public has to a large extent been 
both passive and silent. At all events, one would search the 
records of Parliament and the newspapers in vain to find 
anything which could be fairly recognized as a general dis- 
cussion of the policy of government ownership as against 
the policy of corporate ownership. Nor has the government 
itself made any clear-cut announcement on the question. 

Looking ahead, it might fairly be asked whether or not 
the government intends to give effect to the recommendations 
of the Drayton-Acworth report as respects the Grand Trunk 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific. I do not know, and it would 
be improper and impolitic to surmise. Nobody knows. The 
Grand Trunk in 1917 had net earnings of $13,179,039, and 
showed a surplus of $1,962,995 after meeting all its fixed 
charges. This is to be viewed, however, in the light of its 
obligations on account of the Grand Trunk Pacific. It is 
the guarantor of large responsibilities incurred by that road. 
The Grand Trunk Pacific itself had a shortage of $205,000 
as between gross earnings and operating expenses in 1917, 
to which should be added fully $7,000,000 on account of fixed 
charges. ‘The situation in this regard has not been ma- 
terially changed since 1916, and at the end of that year Sir 
~ Henry Drayton and W. M. Acworth reported to the govern- 
ment as follows: ‘We estimate the present annual liability 
of the Grand Trunk in connection with the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific system to be considerably over $5,000,000 per annum, 
and after January, 1923, it will increase to over $7,000,000. 
* * * We recommend that the control both of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific and of the Grand Trunk be assumed by the 
people of Canada.”. A. H. Smith, in his minority report, 
recommended that the operation of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
be transferred to the Canadian Northern, which would ad- 
mit of a considerable reduction in mileage; but, since the 
latter road has been definitely taken over by the government, 
it will be seen that this suggestion is now out of the question. 

Neither the war nor the burdens arising therefrom can very 
well have any direct effect on the situation as presented in 
the foregoing paragraphs. What has been done was held 
to be unavoidable. It was regarded as the most prudent and 
promising way of meeting a liability which already lay at 
the door of the government by reason of the public guarantees 
outstanding. In other words, the choice exercised was be- 
lieved to be the best for the defense of the dominion treasury. 
Whether or not the same force, proceeding from precisely 
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similar impulses, will lead to the early absorption of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific is a question which would seem to 
demand an early answer; but what that answer will be rests 
with the judgment of those who govern. 

Inevitably, the aggressions of the government led to more 
or less general and sporadic talk, in the press and among 
men, on the comprehensive topic of nationalization. Having 
gone so far, it became a question for debate whether or not 
it would be both logical and expedient to go further—to the 
point of throwing all the railways of Canada into a common 
pool. There were factors on the surface which gave a sug- 
gestion of strength to such a bold scheme. The net earnings 
of all lines produced a balance on the credit side; while any 
combination which excluded the Canadian Pacific was more 
or less weak. Nevertheless, both the Drayton-Acworth re- 
port and the Smith report strongly urged the leaving of the 
Canadian Pacific alone. This created an obstacle. In so far 
as there was any discussion at all, either academic or con- 
structive, it had its foundation very largely, if not wholly, 
in the situation created by the distressing finances of the 
Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific. Prob- 
ably some positiveness might have been given to these argu- 
ments, outside of the propaganda at Kitchener, Ont., but for 
the interest centered in the war. Be that as it may, the point 
I am trying to make is that nothing has happened in a defi- 
nite way to show the trend of public judgment either for or 
against state ownership. The action of government was 
based on monetary considerations rather than an avowed 
principle, and there the whole matter rests at the present 
time. 


New Rates a Relief 


Meanwhile, it may be said that the railways of Canada 
have had strong reasons for welcoming the relief which the 
new scale of rates has given them. That scale became ef- 
fective on August 12, last, and, while it has given a fillip 
to gross earnings, it is much too early to speculate on the 
possible effect on net earnings. Much has happened to sug- 
gest that the additional inflow will be balanced by the addi- 
tional outflow, for it is already clear that the McAdoo award 
to employees, plus the rising cost of supplies, has greatly 
added to operating expenses. It should be understood that 
the McAdoo ruling as to rates of wages found almost instant 
acceptance in Canada, and was a striking demonstration of 
the sympathetic relationship which prevails between the two 
countries as respects railways. On the other hand, there 
is just the shadow of a hope that the final balance for the 
fiscal year may be favorable; for the one outstanding benefit 
of the war, over against all the trials which it brought, was 
the development of efficiency in the operating departments. 
The movement of a greatly swollen volume of traffic in 1916 
and 1917 had to be carried out with less equipment than was 
available in 1914 and 1915. Not only was there an actual 
decrease in the number of rolling stock units, but the loss 
of skilled labor from the shops inade repairs slow and un- 
satisfactory. The introduction of female help was valuable, 
but it scarcely restored the conditions which existed prior to 
wholesale enlistments in the Canadian army. The operating 
officers made a virtue of necessity, however, and strove by 
every means to increase the average carload, train-load and 
soon. They were like the cheerful old liar who, when asked 
to explain how his dog had managed to climb a tree to escape 
from a pursuing bear, said: “He had to, the bar was 
crowdin’ him so.” In these heroic efforts to accomplish the 
seemingly impossible they had great assistance from the 
Railway War Board, whose work it was my pleasure to re- 
cord a few months ago. 

The collapse of the Germans and the ending of the war 
has brought the railways of Canada, in common with those 
of other countries, sharply up against the problems of peace. 
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It would be premature to make predictions. Nothing has 
yet happened to indicate the probable trend of events. 
The nightmare of a possible reaction and great up- 
heavals in trade is scarcely driven away by the hope that 
adjustments will swiftly take place; for the relationship be- 
tween commerce and traffic is so intimate that the ups and 
downs of one always mean the rising or falling of the other. 
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The remembrance of what occurred in 1914 and the early 
part of 1915, when the paralyzing blow of war struck the 
railways, is a vivid part of the contemplations of peace. Nor 
can responsible officers find any comfort in the uncertain 
and unexpressed attitude of public or official judgment as to 
what may be done in the vital matter of nationalization, as 
to which I am as much in the dark as are they. 


Receiverships and Foreclosure Sales in 1918 


The Government by Taking Over the Roads Suspended the 
Natural Economic Laws of Railroad Bankruptcy 


vides that without the permission of the director general 
of railroads the property of a railroad company used 
in transportation service shall not be attached by the courts, 


S INCE THE LAW taking over the railroads specifically pro- 


portant with the exception of the Denver & Rio Grande. In 
the case of that road the order of the court appointing a re- 
ceiver was so worded as to put the question of whether or 
not a receiver should take charge of the property up to the 








the receiverships established in 1918 were few and unim-_ director general of railroads. The other six roads are unim- 





RAILROADS IN THE HANDS OF RECEIVERS 








Total 
. Date of | Bonds of Stock of old company 
Name of road Mileage receivership old company old company securities 
EES ae ee a aE ae Ee, nS, SE 46 April 25, 1917 +3 ES $70,000 $70,000 
Disetuahem, Columbus & St. Andrews... cccccccccsrsssseceresie 38 Dec. 24, 1908 $250,000 4,500,000 4,750,000 
A a a dag a EE RA OHS O65 Ue 8-0 CE RECEN de wel eer 2,298 Aug. 29, 1916 43,338,000 42,655,191 85,993,191 
NI NN gas a a be aca 0 lel wi RTO pec Mena 88 Aug. 31, 1916 2,260,250 3,233,300 5.493.550 
ED ce cae ct cdev ed Cee ae See ee eebee reed cede ENS 25 Aug. 31, 1916 3,800,000 1,000,000 4,800,000 
Boyne City; Gaylord & Alpena........ccccccccccerccccceceececes 94 Nov. 19, 1913 800,000 669,300 1,469,300 
Cape Girardeau Northern ......cccciccccccccscccccsccccvcsvcece 104 April 14, 1914 1,500,000 110,000 1,610,000 
Ce Br ND, DUE ins Sec kic eke scceercwraeibeseevesseune 1,136 May 27, 1913 59,289,000 18,267,900 77.556.900 
Coleen, Peetis & St. LewiGic. «occ cs cccccccccccssevvcresseve guects 255 July 31, 1914 4,000,000 4,000,000 8,000,000 
I, ot Sa dd ree bee eeeunebaar bees knw 338 July, 1918 9,532,000 10,000,000 19,532,000 
eee eee 2 SOE BEGINES. cc cedcdavescsecnveces eeueceswes 22 June 25, 1914 290,000 98,600 298.600 
a cae ksi deeds eke te wae e eden ew ew ee Rees ie 15 June, 1894 150,000 50,000 200,000 
NE OO OO Ee eee ee ee errr ree re 2,610 Jan. 26, 1918 121,802,000 - 87,779,800 209,581,800 
i ng aha oie G eee kd ae Owen ew meses aan 255 Aug. 16, 1917 12,514,000 12,182,500 24,696.500 
Ee OO og Fic0c ds ee ee reste ates eret ree teer a Kensauaee's 15 Dec. 13, 1915 480,000 476,300 956,300 
ie SN. a6 gaa ed ocr ee 60b.00 90s ee eeeh died tiie wae 146 May 27, 1913 2,500,000 2,000,000 4,500,000 
I or ee ve te ee a a ee ae aes enw aaaereuee 16 Jan. 5, 1917 data saa Skis ae i 
Florida, Alabama & Gulf...........ccee00- Sere ewee Hada SAT eeREOS 2 Feb. 27, 1914 500,000 150,000 650,000 
nO rN 5G Cade gaaectie a eed eecee creer ecb at beans ee 254 Oct. 9, 1915 6,240,000 5,000,000 11,240,000 
er CE CG 6 ies Gace SE ee ESTED Se ROR S TOSS 14 Feb., 1918 400,000 150,000 | 550,000 
rade b en de tnaceek Ci VOREER ECON Dee SeReS 348 Mar. 27, 1915 7,820,000 8,750,000 16,570,000 
Georgia Const & Piedmont. ....--ccccccccscccccccccccevccescseee 100 July 14, 1916 1,807,287 1,572,000 3,379,287 
ey oe ag cade Cadaadedebeo OO dN eee eee Re @ 18 April 14, 1914 8,929 51,000 59.929 
Ok ced ads we boost ee eee OGeNebee a Oa b Om 23 Aug. 29, 1917 460,000 50,000 510,000 
Greenville Northwestern® ....cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccesesee 12 Dec. 1915 aiaiabreios OEE PE 
Cee” WRN OE PUI, ope ccccaceccéecteseereseoesvaceseeses 157 May 9, 1917 4,410,000 4,410,000 8,820,000 
Haynesville & Montgomery: .......ccccccccccccccccccccccvcescees 9 Mar. 1, 1917 41,000 5C,000 91,000 
Mamata GC TEGGOE VEMCT 66 6c. cccccccdvcccereteeseceseresere cence 29 Nov. 27, 1915 420,000 24,000 444,000 
eda icin ko woe 60 te We Reeen awed held Bogie 140 Sept. 18, 1918 3,398,000 5,000,000 8,398,000 
International & Great Northern .....cccecccccccccccccccessecosece 1,160 Aug. 11, 1914 26,347,000 4,822,000 31,169,000 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient........ccce cece eer cceeececeesceces 964 April 17, 1917 31,000,000 20,000,000 51,000,000 
Kansas City Northwestern ..........cececcceccecccccrececcorece 200 Feb., 1917 eigen ib meeieeib eaibare 
Kansas City, Ozark & Southern..........ccccscccccececccceccens 15 Dec. 23, 1914 Win dae rere asec 
ONS SR ee rerire rrr tere ri ee te 50 Nov. 12, 1914 4,050 300,000 304,050 
Laowistamn & North Weat..sccccccccceccccvcccesccvcccdcvceecsces 121 Aug. 23, 1913 2,250,000 2,300,000 4,550,000 
Macon & Biemingham, ...cccccccccccccccccccccesccvccveseccccce 97 Feb. 1, 1908 500,000 500,000 1,000,000 
Manitee & North Eastern...... ccc ccccccccce coccvscecsccccccecs 190 Dec., 1918 1,172,000 1,172,000 2,344,000 
ee RO 2B Ree ore er ee re 72 Jan. 25, 1917 1,180,000 200,000 1,380,000 
I OUD OR WOME in een cccecesi eee veseteesenraneenewnes 72 Jan., 1918 eaagieucs 200,000 200,000 
rn Se SE i, cs ace ce tese rte ee rsee seen ebedienwe spe 365 April 1, 1912 8,353,295 8,340,000 16,693,295 
Beets. Tete Ei TORR. ccc cccr cc cccctercevccentessst teseees 1,744 Sept. 27, 1915 101,728,750 76,283,257 178,012,007 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas......-.cccecccccccccccecs 1,792 Sept. 27, 1915 35,638,054 10,152,500 45,790,554 
MMR S620 cel vec ahaded Soho a Wseheree Ce ern neReen 12 Jan., 1916 caeacars keene Ses Sel 
LESLIE PE OEE PCT Pee ee, 110 July 12, 1918 416,000 265,000 681,000 
NE , Co cee ed anal eccureteate ede hedeeeeequnnent 17 June 17, 1916 sedate 100,000 100.000 
Palatine, Lake Zurich & Wauconda........cccccccccccsscvccccecs 15 Oct. 19, 1914 aan aah 230,000 230,000 
ng EE A nr ey 10 Feb. 9, 1916 43,000 160.000 : 203,000 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern .........-cceecececcecececcevece 205 Aug. 1, 1905 14,655,000 15,000,000 ' 29,655.000 
Richmond & Rappahannock". ..........ccccccccccceccccceseccces 26 Oct. 25, 1917 458,000 . 500,000 958,000 
I Be og dan a6 ow aca 0be Oe UE OO REM eaten Hee Cee REs 28 Feb. 28, 1911 a 1,000,000 1,000,000 
St. Louis & Missour? Southern. .......ccccccccccccccccvcccccvece 8 April 13, 1915 i ies Te ata 
St. Louis, El Reno & Western. .....ccccccccccccccccsevecscccse 42 Oct. 9, 1915 817,000 970,800 1,787,800 
BG NE ET eT OTeT TOTP TE TTT TTT eT eT 81 July 27, 1917 1,500,000 1,162,300 2,662,300 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf........cccccsccccccccvccccveccccece 317 Aug., 1914 4,413,000 280,000 4,693,000 
ES SEP Pr rere eT er ri i 18 Jan. 20, 1897 68,779 350,000 418,779 
NR Bi ss wi CE OEET ECR RACE RE ER OR ROR ORD 30 Nov. 11, 1917 354,000 35,000 389,000 
rr i i ce oes con vees te bene tees ce eecaee eke 37 Sept. 13, 1916 454,000 306,100 760,100 
CD «A ngs pose cddci tee cdbversetowhs eens cnnceseeeeee 295 Dec. 31, 1912 12,232,900 7,941,450 20,174,350 
I Me I 6 eter hee newest Vee erat 66660 6 e0wes CH OME EHOS 1,947 Oct. 27, 1916 54,621,000 38,763,810 93,384,810 
Ge aha ek eas COURS HOON ESTEE NER AEROS 93 May 14, 1917 300,000 300.000 600,000 
Webeds, Peer B WeseterWc . occ cecccicscesvccccsesevscsesseesece 248 July 2, 1917 4,895,000 4,076,900 8,971,900 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western. .........ccccccccccercccccecvcccces 454 Oct. 2, 1914 27,602,060 19,947,600 47,549,600 
Trinity & Brazos Valley........cccccccvcccccsccccccccccscscvesce 369 June 16, 1914 8,760.000 304,000 9,064,000 
Wabash, Chester & Western.........ceecececsccceeseceecesevees 65 July 15, 1914 690,000 1,250,000 1,940,000 
Waupaca Green Bay ......cccccccccccccccccccccsvcceccoscseces 3 Aug., 1917 75,000 1,400 76,400 
Waycross & Western. .....ccccscccccccccccccccevcscvesesccsscce 45 Aug., 1918 384,000 420,000 804,000 
Wichita Falls & WNortiwesterti. ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 329 June, 1917 aceherasis 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Williamsport & North Branch...........seccceccesceceeccseccces 56 Tan. 8, 1917 545,000 1,324,662 1,869,662 
A. Cab cevoe cre kecdiweas dsc sud bade ncakeeheel eet ee erse eee ene a 629,377,294 433,258,070 1,962,635,364 


* Discontinued. P , ‘ , 
+20 miles of this road were sold at foreclosure, leaving 72 miles in hands of receivers. 
t This property was sold at foreclosure in 1918, but it is still in the hands of receivers. 
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portant and form no part of the main line railroad mileage 
of the United States. The director general ruled that the 
receivership extended only to the free assets of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad Company and did not pertain to the 
railroad itself. The receiver, therefore, took charge only of 
the free assets of the company not used in the transportation 
business and a federal manager was appointed for the Denver 
& Rio Grande in the same way as for a solvent company. It 
would seem proper, however, to include the mileage of the 
Denver & Rio Grande in our annual table since the company 
itself is bankrupt and the company owns the mileage shown 
in our table although temporarily a receiver is not in charge 
of this mileage. 

The Colorado Midland not only went into the hands of a 
receiver but as mentioned elsewhere in the article on 





RECEIVERSHIPS ESTABLISHED IN 1918 





Funded debt Stock 

Name of company Mileage outstanding outstanding 
po ee, er 338 $9,532,000 $10,000,000 
i ge err 2,610 121,802,000 87,779,800 
Fort Smith, Subiaco & Eastern........ 14 400,000 150,000 
DIONE, UUUNOT oss <iasisielecaie vee einsee 140 3,398,000 5,000,000 
Manistee & North ‘Eastern............. 190 1,172,000 1,172,000 
Michigan East & West... ...0sscccccccccs 72 RES 200,000 
CE SOON, occ v0 so 0 Adleeen eee 110 416,000 265,000 
WAPCRGAS TE. WROTE: 6. 6iscs ccc nctccucs 45 384,000 420,000 
MIS Sora ok i oo iene is Ad + a OU aL 3,519 $137,104,000 $104,986,800 





abandoned lines, a considerable part of it was actually 
abandoned and is to be torn up. ; 

While there is nothing in the law taking over the rail- 
roads which specifically forbids a reorganization of a rail- 
road property in bankruptcy there were no important fore- 
closure sales during the year. Even if a bankrupt com- 
pany were to be reorganized the railroad which it owned 
could not be taken away from the federal manager. ‘The 
short lines shown in our table are those that were sold under 
foreclosure but were not taken over by the government. 

Of the roads still in the hands of receivers, the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, the Texas & Pacific, the Boston & Maine, 





FORECLOSURE SALES IN’ 1918* 





Funded debt Stock 

Name of company Mileage outstanding outstanding 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern....... 195 $4,436,087 $7,350,000 
Cincinnati, Findlay & Fort Wayne..... 93 1,150,000 1,250,000 
Kansas City & Memphis..........cc00¢ 56 862,000 840.000 
Lesvenwotth & Topeka. o6 0c gccwecee 57 250,000 50,000 
Marshall & East Texas]... cccccccscess 20 memarees eee acta 
Peremegam ast & West... occ cccsccccass 72 wis 200,000 
Dee meee Central, =... cisieicesscacs 116 eee 2,500,000 
8 ee Ce ee 45 150,000 50,000 
Stockton Terminal & Eastern.......... 19 84,400 263,900 
I IES i. 2.x 50% 01 0a were tome 61 1,129,000 1,000.000 
Watauga & Yadkin River............- 29 Sige s 6% 3,169,800 
TER: ad caves canweenantad tee ammue 763 $8,061,487 $16,673,700 





* The receivership of the Pacific & Idaho Northern was ended June 21, 
1918. without foreclosure proceedings. 
t+ See large receivership table. 





and the Toledo, St. Louis & Western are the most important. 

A plan has been worked out for the reorganization of the 
Boston & Maine under which plan, published in the Railway 
Age of September 20, page 537, holders of guaranteed stock 
of leased lines aré to accept stock in the new company which 
is to be formed. The fact that James H. Hustis, the receiver, 
had the confidence of the Railroad Administration as well 
as the various interests involved in the Boston & Maine re- 
organization aided materially in the working out of a sound 
plan of reorganization. Furthermore, since the plan needed 
the approval of the Railroad Administration before it could 
become effective this gave a leverage to bring all interests 
together that would otherwise have been lacking. 

It must be remembered that not only in the Denver & Rio 
Grande case, but in the case of all the larger roads shown in 
our table of roads now in the hands of receivers the road itself 
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is being operated by a federal manager appointed by the 
director general and not by the receiver. 

Had it not been for the government’s taking over the roads 
and had no relief been afforded in the way of increased rates, 





SUMMARY OF FORECLOSURE SALES IN 43 YEARS 


f No. of Bonds 
Year roads Miles and stocks 
re en tet Pee eee ee 30 3,840 $217,848,000 
BEE elas ccd ea eevee os bebe ae 54 3,875 198,984,000 
Oo RP rae eee eee ee 48 3,906 311,631,000 
MAE | ick igs, tate cate lu: ee oie Wk 0b wae wre ea 65 4,909 243,288,000 
DUNN fated ate a Wee a eal a Beas ae Skee 31 3,775 263,882,000 
SE. chai co ea T ENS Ses 64 sad oS SSSR EOS 29 2,617 137,923,000 
BUT ean. cihtaigre axe ews Sie Aw hele a a ecerealetateTn 16 867 65,426,000 
RN says Stas oe Rarsrate ivesd Bradlee ae ree 18 1,354 47,100,000 
I dco las a sans iene See, ec Mien ose tae 15 710 23,504,000 
Re ica wala okg wlaiaalon a os ole a eet ence 22 3,156 278,394,000 
DEE hate Wkenee seer ae deb eb eculatena aie 45 7,687 374,109,000 
RN 8 While gs ucsare Ae sii a 8 eR o es ormalnle tie 31 5,478 328,181,000 
LESS cece cece ee ecscsceneccessscvcces 19 1,596 64,555,000 
BE Naki shine Reid WG. <5. be SAN AITO SA oRe 25 2,930 137,815,000 
RE Sale aen's Sue Ris vie Welawe Wants Segara alee 29 3,825 182,495,000 
BEDE aid ate Sg iak cassia nei Waites > Akwlaes 21 3,223 169.069,.000 
MEE Coat Une ikibie GeTO Nw Sta Kee Newser a OrRIne 28 1,922 95,898,000 
Dr nica ala dicks Bias waieia a wate ONS nee 25 1,613 79,924,000 
oe MES SECS er a Fy eee ea 42 5,643 318,999 000 
DE ac alte daininn HON ©WSs aber Gnwa we SAW 52 12,831 761,791,000 
SRE fel ale ss ada cislg nel s@aw LET ae OT ewe 58 13,730 1,150,377,000 
PE Sestes aa ace ES CARRE eS ee 42 6,675 517,680,000 
Se eras tere 47 6,054 252,910,000 
TD. ae acinar wa ane eos Ca Wel eS Sab 32 4,294 267,534,000 
I hae aictale wince oo > aie Rink wis ue oc 24 3,477 190,374,000 
BE saare 5 wea ee Reece woe Pent LA 17 1,139 85,808,000 
De an idis's erat sun en cs Sene asians Ve RENG 20 693 39,788,000 
DME? Geena ian 2 USA ree maeoues 13 555 15,885,000 
BMD Neca. aha i > coud: Gian'b Wiss Sa wre ai lath Taree i 13 524 28,266,000 
is 05 Wels ea pera casey Hae iconBl Severe in ap ene cation 6 679 20,307 ,000 
int: SOP CCE EEE OE Re eee S 262 10.400,000 
SOE ide 6 wigs le exo iy ies oss teres ren 6 114 13,777,000 
Oe BASE SAE ee en en ener ct et mea 3 138 2,547,000 
CL Oa ee ee rere erm rece tir 12 2,629 ~ 250,033,000 
BE aebebe ec hatuae's ss sicnasu CU eReewe 17 1,100 93,660,109 
TERE hee as ae ee aber ge peo ge oe OF. OE 12 1,386 40,741,453 
i ey wae 12 661 25,910,990 
PRD 6 ota sind wares ale Sk Be eR 6 1,159 86,163,850 
1914 Te or ee eee 9 1,470 83,189,500 
PES! "Giles @ asin’ walalae Ww od wipes Wave's bes 1! 3,914 285,258,782 
Be es ids okie nL aE a aateee a5 6 ORS 26 8,355 703,444,855 
BOS a, wai gulicytne- Yoke stake hiomied 20 10,963 557,846,348 
REE. Gra vcnsndiiereusien ts eaewabendewe 11 763 24,735,187 





it is quite possible that instead of being one of the shortest 
lists of railroad receiverships that has ever been published in 
the Railway Age the list this year would have been the 
greatest in the history of American railroads. 





SUMMARY OF RECEIVERHIPS FOR 43 YEARS 


r No. of Bonds 
Year roads Miles and stocks 
0 Se ere eT eee 42 6,662 $467,000,000 
187 Pe ka velea a gh arta ea wits 6 Sita Ces LS sla Remo Aa Rg ave 38 3,637 220,294,000 
SE esas ceopebaesateeRendtanatyeeel 27 2,320 92°385,000 
1879 ek ee ee ree eee ee 12 1,102 39,367,000 
Dehra acy Sih SMa ated ports Ailee<3 13 885 140,265,000 
1881 PR ASE E RAS EEC 5 110 3,742,000 
I eh bcd gs ebauaissG eux crak ek 12 912 39,074,000 
Ee caine ieee ab ed RA De obra as we 11 1,990 108,470,000 
1884 Gelgls aiesie Gos Ncee wine atacand 37 11,038 714,755,000 
ee BE MEANEE, “CR eas a eed tee et eer 7 ook 44 8,836 385,460,000 
essen Bee cecsn ncaa Leaaok 13 1,799 70,346,000 
BNE? tind od Oe PAROS Ree cae ewes 9 1,046 90,318,000 
eh aint a 4% Sure neidide ewer d atteles 22 3,270 186,814,000 
SE Fis ekhe aes «eke R COVER Ew oat 22 3,803 99.664,000 
Na aire i Gwe ate se esa se wm a wl Natasa 26 2,963 105.007,000 
1891 iiaih a.GtPie weak RRGISOE 84 Baw RO 26 2,159 84,479,000 
EE Sitisekinaehe sbi canescens ote 36 10,508 357,692,000 
ih aii hba-4 oes 4 are Vian od ew wk wali SRE 74 29,340 1,781-.046,000 
DES 86 Gord d eer OIG A cheba widens ees 38 7,025 395,791,000 
eg etdin dea tke alia wed gta raroiee sii.s rae e RIE 31 4,089 369,075,000 
PE oe cachare rear nea sarrc ae eb eeu 34 5,441 275,597,000 
BP SSS Consaid bb Sakae sticuccaaeyas 18 1,537 92'909,000 
A ARI SEE AREA Pe ae eyes aren ae 18 2,069 138,701,000 
ESO Se 6 a winters ae halee bees sew new Rane 10 1,019 52,285,000 
ME Secbadiioads peaks Ox beeedsis vine ee 16 1,165 78,234,000 
Sis ks Sin coh CA wa ewr anes bee en ee 4 73 1,627,000 
NEY china tar arta Sie co Soo Glare BOR Ris are eae a 5 278 ,835,000 
EE Aaah oC GN era Pa eene ak ieee een 9 229 18,823,000 
SSE ee eee eee eee ora 8 744 36,069,000 
PN tivaisn ses wake enee keen ena’ 10 3,593 176,321,000 
1906 Fa aNn eh Ras 6 sas'es Cass tens wees 6 20 55,042,000 
WE rae etaachie-a ds owas. 0G atau ae as ceeeiee me 7 317 13,585,000 
SES Ser ak eee ange oy) Sree 24 8,009 596,359,000 
AE Not ore eee es. es 5 859 78,095,000 
NRT W.5i wins ONS WINS 6A od 0 p crea he 7 735 51,427,500 
ROD. Deie cvs otc vssss5 06a ensecevseene 5 2,606 210,606,882 
Ria Wis apes ble baie ceusaaee tee 13 3,784 182,112,497 
Ee civiesn aatanes& oh ts nsseneeun bent 17 9,020 477,780,820 
NS Wo 6s 25 50a boas 2.5.00 oes wee eek 22 4,222 199,571,446 
1915 12 20,143 1,070,808,628 

9 4,439 208,159,689 
19 2,486 61,169,962 
8 3,519 242,090,800 








Progress Report on the Valuation Work 


War Has Seriously Interfered With It, Both Retarding 
the Work and Increasing Its Cost 


By Charles A. Prouty 


Director, Division of Valuation, 


HE WAR HAS SERIOUSLY interfered with the progress of 
Z. our valuation work, having both retarded the work it- 
self and increased its cost. The effect has been some- 

what different upon different sections of that work. 

Engineering Section——The majority of our engineers were 
within the draft age, and many of them were included in the 
draft. An active de- 
mand for various kinds 
of engineering, service 
was created by the war. 
All this made it diffi- 
cult to obtain and re- 
tain competent  engi- 
neers. It frequently 
happened that 25 per 
cent of our engineering 
force was changed in a 
single month. Since 
experience is of the es- 
sence of things in our 
work, this very much 
reduced the efficiency 
of our force and inter- 
fered with our progress. 

Four years ago I 
estimated that our 
field work should be 
finished as of an average date, January 1, 1920. But for 
the war we shoud have been six months ahead of that pro- 
gram. As it is we are just about along with it. In the 
Southern and Pacific districts we have already disbanded 
several of our road and track parties and shall finish before 
the end of the year, even with our reduced force. In the 
Western district we shall complete our road and track work 
somewhat before January 1, while our structural and me- 
chanical work will extend over into the following year. In 
the Central and Eastern districts cur field work in all 
branches will extend slightly beyond January 1. On the 
whole, our fieid work will be completed just about as of an 
average date January 1, 1920, as predicted. 

The effect in the engineering section has been more serious 
in the office than in the field for various reasons which need 
not be referred to. It had been estimated that our office work 
would be cleaned up in from a year to a year and six months 
after the completion of our field work. Owing to the delays 
of the war that estimate must be increased by about one year. 

It is now estimated that engineering reports will be filed 
in Washington, upon all properties, in about three years from 
January 1 next. Here, again, we shall be somewhat ahead 
in some districts and somewhat behind in others. 

Accounting Section.—The effect of the war during its con- 
tinuance was perhaps more serious upon our accounting work 
than anywhere else. The number of accountants actually 
taken into military service was not great, but the activities 
of the war, both on the part of the government and in private 
enterprise, seemed to call for a great amount of accounting 
effort which very much increased the demand for accountants 
as well as the compensation paid. It was especially difficult 
to find accountants at the salaries which the commission 





C. A. Prouty 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


could offer who were competent to make reports. With the 
close of hostilities this difficulty is fast passing away and it 
is apprehended that we shall find it easily possible to con- 
clude our accounting work within the time above indicated 
for the completion of engineering reports. 

Land Section.—Most of our land appraisers were beyond 
the draft age and the war did not materially interfere with 
the prosecution of this branch of our work. While only about 
150,000 miles of railway have actually been covered by our 
land appraisers in the field up to the present time, there 
will be no difficulty in bringing the work of that section to a 
completion along with that of our accountants and 
engineers. 

In a word, we expect to complete our field work for the 
most part next year, and to finish the entire work within the 
two following years. This brings the valuation work to the 
point where reports of all sections upon all properties are 
filed with the commission in Washington. No estimate has 
ever yet been made as to the time which may be required 
to adjust the objections which carriers will make to these re- 
ports, but it is believed that after a little this will go forward 
rapidly. “ 
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From the New York Tribune 


And All He Asked for Was a Sword and a Gun 
36 
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A Year of Prosperity for Railway Labor 


Federal Control and Industrial and Military Activity Have 
Introduced Marked Innovations in Past Practices 


word finis was placed on many formidable tasks 

which had been imposed on industry and com- 
merce of this country. Of these, none has given greater con- 
cern than that of maintaining an adequate supply of labor. 
We still have today a labor problem of no mean proportions, 
but it is essentially different than that of the war period, al- 
though many of the perplexing difficulties yet to be overcome 
are in a sense an inheritance of the departing year. However, 
the indications are that the great problem of labor shortage 
will soon be no more, and it is now possible to review the 
trying times of the last twelve months as a book in which 
the last chapter has been written. 

Three and a half years of war in Europe previous to our 
entrance into the conflict virtually stopped immigration, 
which for years was our chief source of common labor; the 
enormous growth of war industries created an unprecedented 
demand for men, and finally our own participation in the 
war led to the withdrawal of several million men for military 
duty and employment in government construction projects. So 
while there came to be an enormous shortage of help of all 
kinds, it was most severe in lines of industry or commerce 
requiring common labor, machinists and young men of mili- 
tary age. The railroads suffered in all branches of the serv- 
ice, but primarily in those employing men of the classes 
enumerated above. The problems of the various departments 
of railway service were essentially different and for that rea- 
son they are treated separately in this article. Nevertheless 
the underlying causes of difficulty were inter-related, and a 
number of influences were brought to bear which affected all 
departments to a greater or lesser extent. Federal interfer- 
ence, the wage advances, the attitude of the Railroad Admin- 
istration toward organized labor, the employment of women, 
the activities of the Federal immigration bureau, all consti- 
tute interesting phases of the trying times from which we are 
just emerging and indicate the nature of the many and di- 
versified factors which will play an important part in the 
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ultimate outcome of the no less difficult period into which 
we have but recently entered. 

Going back to the first days of the past year, the plight of 
the railroads was indeed serious. The armed forces of the 
nation had already claimed about 70,000 men, the war indus- 
tries had taken many more, and these factors had perfected 
their instrumentalities for recruiting and inducting additional 
forces at a rapid rate, with the further advantage over the 
railroads in the form of a much greater attractiveness of the 
service—the army and navy—through an appeal to patriot- 
ism and the industries through much higher wages. In ad- 
dition, the draft was already removing certain classes of men. 

Immigration, which has been the source of such a large 
proportion of track forces, had become a minus quantity, for 
whereas the average number of aliens entering this country 
annually during the years 1905 to 1914, inclusive, was 
1,012,000, this number has since never exceeded 300,000, 
and was more than neutralized in later years by an even 
greater emigration. A further disquieting influence was that 
arising from an appreciation of the labor shortage by the men 
themselves, resulting in a marked spirit of unrest, character- 
ized by unreasonable demands for increased wages and im- 
proved working conditions, and a marked tendency to jump 
from job to job in an effort to seek the Utopian position 
affording maximum pay and minimum work. 

Efforts to overcome problems confronting all employers of 
labor in this country followed several diverting channels, 
which were actuated by a number of independent activities. 
Some of these were fruitful of excellent results, some were 
not. They may be classified as follows: The development of 
additional sources of supply, improved wage and employment 
conditions, the unification of labor solicitation tending to 
eliminate competition, and efforts to increase production. 


Immigration 


Considerable speculation naturally occurred in regard to 
increasing the supply of labor from the outside, an idea 
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fathered by the fact that thousands of Asiatic workers have 
been passed through Canada on their way from the Orient to 
Europe, and plans were advanced even as early as the sum- 
mer of 1917 by certain employers of labor in the West for 
the introduction of these Asiatics as temporary labor in this 
country. The United States Department of Labor refused 
absolutely to entertain this idea, which at no time progressed 
beyond the speculative stage. Whether it would have been 
wise to undertake this project in view of the political gun- 
powder it contained, is a question, but the fact remains that 
if a large number of these men had been employed here dur- 
ing the past year their removal from the labor market at the 
present time would now be serving effectively as a counter- 
balance for the present reduced demand for men. 

Mexico was also suggested early in the year as a potential 
source of supply, but the operation of the literacy clause of 
the new immigration law served to exclude the peon. The 
Department of Labor for a long time turned a deaf ear to 
any suggestions for assistance even from this source, and for 
many months held up as a glittering possibility a plan for 
importing some 100,000 Porto Ricans, against whom no po- 
litical objection could be raised. because they were already 
classed as American citizens. Statistics are not available to 
show how many of these men actually reached this country, 
but they did not become an important factor in the solution 
of the labor difficulty. 

Action was finally taken on the Mexican situation on 
June 20, when Secretary of Labor Wilson issued a depart- 
ment order temporarily removing the restrictions as to head 
tax, illiteracy and contract labor for Mexicans who would 
come to this country temporarily for work on farms, in 
mines or on railroads. However, the conditions imposed 
on the Mexican in waiving these restrictions were so severe 
as to offer little inducement for him to enter. Among other 
things his employer was required to withhold and deposit 
with the government 25 cents for each day of his sojourn in 
this country. Since this plan for obtaining immigrants 
proved impotent under these provisions they were finally re- 
moved in August, too late in the year to be of much avail. 

That enlistments and the effect of the selective draft had 
made considerable inroads on the railroads is indicated by 
the fact that over 200,000 railway employees joined the 
colors. The Railroad Administration requested the War 
Department to grant relief from the operation of the draft 
law, in the form of instructions to the local draft boards to 
give deferred classifications to essential railway employees. 
This was not done, but following the passage of the second 
draft law calling for the registration of all male citizens 
between the ages of 18 and 45 inclusive who were not regis- 
tered previously, instructions were issued to the railroads to 
request all essential employees to present industrial ex- 
emption claims when filling out questionnaires. This, how- 
ever, came too late in the war to be of any effect. 


The Employment of Women 


Another effort toward increasing the supply of labor 
was directed toward the employment of women to a larger 
extent in pursuits in which they had been used in the past, 
and also as substitutes for men in classes of work formerly 
done by men only. That these efforts have been accompanied 
by no little success is evidenced by an increase in the num- 
ber of women employed from 60,000 in January, 1918, to 
about 100,000 in October. Of 81,000 employed on July 1, 
61,000 were engaged in clerical work, at which they replaced 
many men and served greatly to relieve the situation in the 
clerical departments. The remaining 20,000 were employed 
in shops, scrap yards, coach yards, storehouses, etc. Some 
were also used on track work but as compared to the total 
number engaged the proportion in this work was small. 
Various obstacles were presented to their use for such work, 
among which were the need of better facilities for their com- 
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fort and their inability to do the heavier work. Finally in 
October, orders were issued in the Eastern and Central 
Western regions to discontinue the employment of women 
as track laborers, warehouse truckers, night watchmen and 
callers at train headquarters, the conclusion being that these 
forms of employment were unsuited to them both from the 
physical and social standpoints. 

Boys have been used in increasing numbers in shops, 
offices, and on the track, following various plans for en- 
couraging them to enter the service during summer vacations. 
College students, many of whom found railroad employment 


‘during their vacations, were also used in considerable num- 


bers, but enlistments measurably reduced the possibilities of 
relief from that source during 1918. One interesting ex- 
ample of what was accomplished along this line, however, 
was the use of a special gang of University of Chicago 
students on track work on lines of the Burlington in Wyo- 
ming. 

The Federal Employment Service 

One factor which has exerted a considerable influence on 
the solution of the labor problem was the United States De- 
partment of Labor through the agency of the United States 
Employment Service. This is a function of the labor bureau 
that had been designated originally to help immigrants find 
work, but which had gradually been expanded so that at 
the beginning of the year there were 100 branches or em- 
ployment offices in operation throughout the United States. 
Special impetus given to this department of the labor bureau 
during 1918 led to its rapid expansion so that there were 
some 600 government labor agencies in operation by mid- 
summer. 

In accordance with the policy pursued by the government for 
centralized control of many national activities suffering from 
inadequacy because of the war, the employment service under- 
took to centralize the employment and distribution of labor. 
On June 17, President Wilson issued a proclamation approv- 
ing this plan and urging all employers engaged in war work 
to refrain from recruiting unskilled labor in any manner 
except through the government agencies. The plan provided 
that after August 1, all industries employing more than 100 
men would be required to employ common labor exclusively 
through this service. Theoretically this was excellent. The 
competition for labor was keen. Various industries and 
localities were bidding against each other for the few men 
unemployed with the result that wages offered by the more 
profitable enterprises were assuming most unreasonable 
figures, while men were being shipped back and forth across 
the country from one labor center to another. To introduce 
order into this chaotic situation and supply men where most 
needed, a plan was introduced to take men from non-essen- 
tial pursuits, thus giving the laborer one central agency for 
employment of all kinds. This was unquestionably an ex- 
cellent plan, providing it could be carried out without any 
deceleration in the recruiting of labor during the transition 
period. 

Skepticism as to the success of this plan was expressed 
early in the program by employers of common labor, includ- 
ing railroad men, because the first step announced by the 
federal service in the execution of its plan was to close all 
existing agencies or place them directly under government 
control through a formality known as “federalizing.” It 
also became the policy of the service at once to frown upon 
the fee agency for the obvious reason that in the face of a 
most profound shortage of labor there could be no excuse 
for making a man pay for the privilege of getting a job. 

The execution of the plan, however, was not as drastic as 
originally proposed as indicated by the orders issued by the 
Railroad Administration requiring the roads to comply with 
the wishes of the employment service. The private agencies 
were placed under government control, as were the agencies 
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of the individual railroads, but the roads were permitted to 
continue the solicitation of labor along their lines and at 
points where there were no agencies. 

Matters did not move very smoothly, although there is a 
difference of opinion as to the reasons for the difficulties. 
Officers of the employment service hold that they did not re- 
ceive the complete co-operation of the railroads, while the 
railroad officers, on the other hand, infer that the employment 
service was not organized to handle unskilled labor of the 
kind commonly employed by railroads. One suggested 
shortcoming was a lack of adequate supervision to insure 
that the man actually did ship out after he had been regis- 
tered or assigned to a given job. Chief among the objections, 
especially in the early days of federal labor supervision, was 
that the employment service attendants usually lost interest 
in the railroad officer’s request for men as soon as he stated 
the rate he was authorized to pay for his help, presumably 
because the recruiting of men for munition plants at much 
higher rates proved more congenial. Another source of diffi- 
culty was the inability of the employment service to control 
the activities of some of the great war industries in their 
strenuous campaigns for help. 

Repeated reports of these difficulties to regional officers 
finally led to regional instructions to the effect that applica- 
tions for men at the government agencies did not relieve the 
individual railroad officer from responsibility for the main- 
tenance of an adequate force to conduct the work under his 
direction. This naturally led to a greater exercise of in- 
dividual initiative in the procuring of men. Some railroads 
opened their own agencies in the labor centers, and although 
most of these were ‘“federalized,” a few were said to have 
made more or less use of the old private agencies. The 
federal service, however, has continued to be a potent factor 
in the recruiting of men and is still being called on to supply 
men for railroad work. 


Compensation 


Adequate compensation for employees was one of the ear- 
liest subjects considered by the Railroad Administration. 
On January 4, the director general conferred with the officers 
of four railway brotherhoods with regard to demands made 
on the railroads before they were taken over by the govern- 
ment. As a result of this conference the director general 
announced a plan for the appointment of a committee to in- 
vestigate the entire subject of wages and a committee thus 
appointed a short time later, consisting of Franklin K. Lane, 
secretary of the interior; C. P. McChord, member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; J. Harry Covington, chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia; 
and William R. Willcox, of New York, held its first meet- 
ing on January 21. Other meetings followed almost daily 
for the purpose of hearing deputations representing all 
classes of railway employees until about March 1, when the 
committee commenced the preparation of its report which 
was made public in May. Under the provisions of this re- 
port all classes of employees were treated alike under a plan 
founded on two fundamental principles, (1) that the purpose 
of a wage advance was to afford the employee relief from 
the heavy increases in the cost of living since the first year 
of the European war, and (2), that the burden of this in- 
creased cost of living fell heaviest on the man with the 
smallest earnings. Accordingly it was recommended that an 
advance be granted the employees on a sliding scale of per- 
centages, figured on the rates of pay in effect in December, 
1915, these percentages ranging from a maximum of 43 per 
cent for the man receiving $46 or less a month to nothing 
for the person receiving $250 per month or more. 

The recommendations of this report were made effective 
on May 25, by an order of the director general known as 
Order No. 27. This embodied two modifications of the 
original report tending to correct the inadequacy of its pro- 
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visions with respect to common laborers and shopmen, since 
the percentage of increase provided for in the report, over the 
wages in effect on December, 1915, were entirely inadequate 
to compete with the rates being paid these classes of em- 
ployees by other industries. Accordingly the shop trades 
were awarded a minimum hourly rate of 55 cents, while la- 
borers were given a minimum of 2% cents per hour more 
than the rates in effect on December 31, 1917. 

One of the effects of applying these advances by percent- 
ages over rates in effect December, 1915, was that the em- 
ployee lost all advantage of any advances received in the 
intervening two years, unless there had been a clearly defined 
change of position. There was, however, one exception to 
this. Train service employees who had profited by the basic 
eight-hour day legislation of 1917, obtained advances clearly 
over and above the additional compensation resulting from 
the eight-hour day, since the order provided that the rates 
of increase in their pay should be determined from the aver- 
age monthly compensation for the fiscal year of 1915 for 
each class of service, and that these percentages should then 
be applied to the mileage rates in existence at that time. 

The wage award of Order No. 27, however, proved un- 
satisfactory to nearly all classes of employees and pleas for 
relief to the Railroad Board of Wages and Working Condi- 
tions, created by one clause of Order No. 27, were presented 
by many different groups of men. The hearings of these va- 
rious complaints led to the promulgation of certain supple- 
ments to Order No. 27, providing special awards of wage 
increases for individual classes of employees. As each of 
these involved conditions peculiar to the several classes of 
employment they are treated under separate headings. 


Maintenance of Way Employees 


In no department of railway service at the beginning of 
the past year was there as great disparity between the wages 
paid by the railroads and the outside interests as in the main- 
tenance of way department. Supervisory officers had done 
their best during 1917 to improve working conditions and 
housing and feeding facilities, but it became apparent very 
soon in the spring of 1918 that no matter how great were 
the advances attained in these conditions it was impossible 
to hold men if there was an appreciable spread between 
the wages they were being paid and those which they could 
get elsewhere. Not only were the men afforded opportunities 
for doing common labor at considerably higher rates, but 
many of the brighter and more intelligent of them were being 
recruited for the semi-skilled trades of the war plants. The 
bridge and building carpenter forces too, had been subject 
to enormous inroads for some time because of the activities 
in cantonment, ship building, and munition works construc- 
tion. 

Government control of the railroads introduced a disturb- 
ing factor, since it made the individual roads uncertain as 
to their authority in granting wage advances to meet the com- 
petitive conditions. Although the wage commission was at 
work within less than a month after Mr. McAdoo assumed 
control of the railroads, it was confronted with such an 
enormous task that relief could not be expected in time to 
be of much benefit for the early days of the working season. 

The first action taken on the part of the Administration 
was an attempt at temporary standardizations of track la- 
borers’ wages by the regional directors. Thus the director 
of the Western region issued an order on March 30, fixing 
the rate of wages for track laborers in the southwest and 
western territories at 25 cents and in the northwestern ter- ° 
ritory at 271% cents, with the latter rate applying also to all 
terminals. When Order No. 27 finally appeared on May 
25, it was found to be virtually impotent as far as the lower 
classes of labor were concerned. Consequently orders were 
issued by regional directors granting additional raises. in 
rates to track forces. Orders were also issued calling atten- 
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tion to the need of making living and working conditions as 
attractive as possible. 

These measures proved ineffective in keeping up the forces. 
Inquiries made of railway officers during the month of July 
.indicated that the shortage in the track forces at that time 
was from 30 to 50 per cent of the estimated number required 
to complete the season’s program. Conditions, however, were 
found to vary greatly since some roads had nearly the full 
complement while others had a totally inadequate force. 

Hearings by the Board of Wages and Working Condi- 
tions on the status of employment in the maintenance of way 
department finally became the basis for Supplement No. 8 to 
Order No. 27 issued September 10 and made effective as of 
September 1. This superseded provisions of Order No. 
27 insofar as it applied to the employees covered in the sup- 
plement and in place of the percentage increases provided 
in the order there were introduced specific advances for 
hourly, weekly and monthly rates of pay according to a 
carefully prepared classification of. employees. For instance, 
track laborers were advanced 12 cents per hour over the 
rate in effect on January 1, 1918, with a minimum of 28 
cents and a maximum of 40 cents. Track foremen were 
granted an advance of $25 per month over the rates of Janu- 
ary 1, with a minimum of $100 a month, while assistant 
foremen were given 5 cents an hour more than the laborers. 

Generally speaking, the provisions of Supplement. No. 8 
were satisfactory insofar as they concerned most of the labor- 
ers and craftsmen, but early interpretations of this supple- 
ment indicated that the foremen, especially in the case of 
bridge and building and water service groups, would in many 
cases receive less compensation than the men who worked 
for them. Later interpretations, taking into account the 
provisions for a basic eight-hour day, under which it was 
assumed that the new monthly rate was based on an eight- 
hour working day with provisions for overtime provided a 
reasonable spread over the compensation to the workmen in 
most cases. 

No mention is made in Supplement ‘No. 8, or any other 
supplement, of draftsmen or engineering assistants in the 
maintenance and construction departments, but some in- 
terpretations have classified these men either as clerks in 
Supplement No. 7, or as under a blanket provision of Sup- 
plement No. 8, so that in these cases the engineering assist- 
ants in the minor positions have been fairly well provided 
for. Engineers holding positions comparable to those of the 
lower division officers have not been covered in any way 
by Supplement No. 8, although most of the division officers 
have received recognition in the form of a supplemental re- 
gional order granting additional compensation. Thus, on 
August 1, roadmasters received an advance of $25 per month 
over the rate in effect on January 1, 1918. 


The Mechanical Department 


During 1917 the demands of munition plants for skilled 
mechanics had seriously depleted the ranks of the railroad 
shop men. At the beginning of 1918 there was a serious 
shortage of both skilled and unskilled workers. Director 
General McAdoo’s promise to grant adequate wages was 
quite as effective in holding the men as any actual increase 
could have been and comparatively few mechanics left the 
service during the early part of the past year. The employees 
of the mechanical department were not satisfied with the in- 
creases awarded by the provision of General Order No. 27, 
and the disapproval of the findings of the commission was so 
strong that strikes took place in two shops. It was evident 
that the employees had expected to be awarded wages com- 
mensurate with those paid to mechanics in war industries. 
In hearings before the Board of Wages and Working Con- 
ditions the representatives of the shopmen’s organization 
asked for a rate of 75 cents an hour. Supplement No. 4 to 
General Order No. 27 established minimum rates of 68 
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cents an hour for mechanics, boiler makers, blacksmiths, 
sheet metal workers, molders and first class electrical work- 
ers, 58 cents an hour for carmen and second class electrical 
workers, and 45 cents an hour for helpers. It provided also 
for foremen paid on an hourly basis a rate 5 cents higher 
than their respective craft and an increase of $40 a month 
for foremen paid on a monthly basis, with a minimum of 
$155 and a maximum of $250. For the sake of uniformity 
all foremen were later placed on an hourly basis, the basic 
eight-hour day was established and the increases were made 
retroactive to January 1, 1918. 

Other classes of labor in the shops were granted increased 
wages under the provisions of Supplement No. 7 issued 
September 5, 1918, the minimum rates established being $110 
per month for stationary engineers; $90 a month for station- 
ary firemen and power house oilers; 38 cents an hour for 
locomotive boiler washers; 33 cents an hour for power trans- 
fer and turntable operators; 31 cents an hour for shop, 
roundhouse and storehouse laborers, and 28 cents an hour 
for common labor. The rates specified in Supplement No. 
7 were not retroactive but were effective September 1, 1918. 

The increases in the wages resulting from the application 
of the new schedules have been variously estimated at from 
40 to 60 per cent in the locomotive department and from 40 
to 90 per cent in the car department, varying considerably, 
depending on the basis of payment previously in force. The 
supplements to General Order No. 27 made no provision for 
increases in the piece work prices, and this has resulted in 
the abolition of piece work in practically all shops. In 
general the mechanical department employees were well 
pleased with the wages awarded by Supplements 4 and 7. 
The migration of railroad shop employees to other industries 
practically ceased and many who had left railroad service 
returned to their former occupations. 

Director General McAdoo stated that he expected every 
railroad employee, by faithful and efficient service, to justify 
the large increases of pay granted to them. However, the 
evidence at hand indicates that this result was not secured. 
The shopmen were given an opportunity to increase their 
earnings very materially, but instead of working steadily 
after the new rates went into effect, many of the men worked 
only enough days in each month to earn a small amount in 
excess of what they formerly received. The percentage of 
absentees in the shops was in some instances as high as 
30 and to find 20 to 25 per cent “laying off” was not unusual. 

While piece work systems were not abolished, the earnings 
under existing piece work rates were in most cases only 
slightly higher and in some cases even lower than the estab- 
lished minimum wage for mechanics. Consequently when 
the higher rates went into effect, there was no longer suffi- 
cient incentive for men to increase their production to a point 
where they would earn more than the guaranteed rate per 
hour. On the few roads where the rates earned on piece 
work were considerably higher than the present wages, the 
system is still in effect and the unit production has not fallen 
off appreciably, but where the incentive has been removed, 
the output has fallen very markedly. 

Records of the average earnings on roads which had piece 
work systems before and since the wage increases went into 
effect are available. On one typical road these data showed 
that whereas the men earned an average of 45 cents an hour 
under the old piece work system, they were now earning 35 
cents an hour, but were of course receiving the minimum 
rate of 58 cents an hour. On another road it was found that 
the output was but 60 per cent as much per man as formerly 
and 40 per cent as much work was being turned out per 
dollar as before. These are by no means extreme instances, 
as in some cases the records for whole shops show that the 
men’s earnings have dropped to from 20 to 30 per cent of 
what they had been while the work was being done at piece 
rates. It is probably no exaggeration to say that in the shops 
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where piece work has been eliminated, the output per man 
has decreased 30 per cent and the labor cost of doing the 
work has increased 50 per cent. 

The experience gained during the past year demonstrates 
plainly that increasing the hours worked does not increase 
the output in proportion. In general as much work was done 
in a ten-hour day as in a thirteen-hour day and the officers 
of one road stated that they expected to secure practically 
the same output with the shops running 48 hours a week that 
was obtained when the men were working 70 hours a week. 
It should be stated, however, that the eight-hour day has not 
been received with favor, particularly by the car men, and 
under this condition the normal production cannot be 
secured. 

In considering the records of the shops, the fact must not 
be overlooked that supervising officers were working under 
unfavorable conditions. The foremen as a class were under- 
paid. Many had given up their positions to return to work 
at the trade and this tendency became even more marked 
after the issuance of General Order No. 27. Had the fore- 
men been granted salaries commensurate with their re- 
sponsibilities the labor situation would undcubtedly have 
been improved. The inadequate wages not only made it 
difficult to secure competent men for the supervising forces, 
but it also resulted in the foreman losing authority as, where 
the workers receive higher wages than the supervising forces, 
they feel that the foremen are their inferiors and obey in- 
structions grudgingly, if at all. It was not until November 
1 that the supervising forces were granted adequate wage in- 
creases. While the final wage scales for the foremen were in 
general quite satisfactory, they came too late. The most 
trying times had passed and the roads had lost the full 
production that might have been secured had the foremen 
been able to exercise complete authority in the management 
of the shops. 


Special Supplements for Other Classes of Employees 


Aside from the shop and maintenance of way employees, 
several other large groups of railway workers received special 
consideration in supplemental orders. Thus Supplement No. 
7, referred to previously, also granted increases in pay to 
clerks in all departments, station employees and laborers in 
stations, storehouses and warehouses. In the case of em- 
ployees paid by the month this supplement, in general, 
granted increases of $25 per month over rates in effect on 
January 1, 1918, with minimums of $87.50 for clerks, $45 
for boys under 18 years of age serving as messengers, office 
boys, etc., $70 for janitors, elevator operators, watchmen. 
etc. 

Supplement No. 10, dated November 16, announced in- 
creases to telegraphers, telephone operators, except switch- 
board operators, agent telegraphers, agent telephoners, tower- 
men, levermen, tower and train directors, block operators 
and staff men. Under this supplement wages in effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, were reduced to an hourly basis according to a 
formula given and to which an increase of 13 cents was 
added, with a minimum of 48 cents per hour. These ad- 
vances were made effective as of October 1. On October 23 
Supplement No. 11 was announced granting wage advances 
to non-telegrapher station agents. This was essentially an 
advance of $25 per month with a minimum of $95. 


Train and Engine Service 


The train and engine services were probabiy affected less by 
the labor shortage than any other class of employment. The 
reason for this is obvious; employment in these services is 
more attractive than in any other, so that outside employment 
did not offer sufficient inducements for men in the train or 
engine service to leave the railways, while most applicants 
for railway employment naturally preferred work in train 
and engine services to that in any other branch of the service. 
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Owing to the operation of seniority rules in both the train 
and engine services, any shortage of men would be mani- 
fested only in the positions at the bottom of the ladder. 
There were shortages in certain localities at different times 
in the ranks of firemen, brakemen and switchmen, but ap- 
parently the worst shortage occurred during the influenza 
epidemic of recent months. In the East, particularly in the 
New York district, some difficulty was experienced in keep- 
ing the switching forces at a working level, making it neces- 
sary to lower the standards in recruiting men. In the West 
some shortage of firemen and brakemen was experienced in 
the Northwest states, but practically no difficulty was experi- 
enced in the Southwest. This is explained primarily by 
differences in traffic which was depressed to a considerable 
measure in the Southwest by an adverse season. Train and 
engine service employees have received no wage awards other 
than that granted them by General Order No. 27, but repre- 
sentations have been made to the Board of Wage and Work- 
ing Conditions concerning which no report has appeared 
to date. 


The Accounting Department 


Even in the past it has been customary in the account- 
ing department of many of the larger railroads to 
employ women for some classes of work. The individual 
opinions of accounting officers differ greatly as to the extent 
to which they can be profitably employed instead of men. 
There are not a few accounting officers who express the 
opinion that in normal times it is better to employ men only 
in the general auditing offices as well as in freight offices. 
Others are of exactly opposite opinion and believe that 
women are better fitted for the greater part of the routine 
work of clerks in audit offices than are the classes of men 
who can be attracted by the comparatively low wage which 
has been paid. The result of the war and scarcity of men, 
especially those of the age employed in auditing offices, led 
to the substitution of girls for men even where the policy 
of the road or the opinion of the auditor was against such 
substitution. There was, however, comparatively little of 
drastic change in such employment of women to do men’s 
work. Certainly, there was no such new experiment involved 
as was involved in the employment of women in shops, as 
track laborers, or in signal towers. 

From such canvass of accounting officers as the Railway 
Age has made, opinion appears to be divided as to the de- 
sirability of continuing the employment of women where be- 
fore the war men were employed. For instance, on one road 
it is pretty generally believed that the substitution of women 
and the extension of the use of computing machines and 
tabulating machines forced on the road by scarcity of men 
has resulted in demonstrating quite clearly the economy and 
feasibility of such a change. On another road, competing 
in the same labor market, the consensus of opinion, appears 
to be that even where more extended use is made of calculat- 
ing and tabulating machines, it is, under ordinary circum- 
stances, more economical to employ boys to operate the ma- 
chines than to have girl operators. Accounting officers in 
other parts of the country are similarly divided in opinion. 
The great majority would agree, however, that extension of 
the use of mechanical devices has tended toward greater effi- 
ciency in the audit office. 

One objection to the use of women throughout the work of 
an auditor’s office below the rank of chief clerk is that no 
chief clerks are being trained in the ranks. The question, 
of course, arises as to whether in time women may not rise 
from the ranks and qualify as chief clerks. Most auditors 
doubt this, but time only can prove it. It will be recalled 
that when girls first began to be employed extensively as 
stenographers in railroad offices, the cry of “Where are we 
going to get our next generation of railroad officers from, if 
none are being trained as stenographers?” was raised. - The 
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question thus raised solved itself owing to the fact that it 
was still necessary for quite large classes of railroad officers 
to employ male stenographers if for no other reason than 
because of the necessity of traveling over the line at frequent 
intervals, and, furthermore, because of the fact that there 
‘ were plenty of other ways for an embryo railroad officer to 
get a training in railroad work other than starting in as a 
stenographer. The objection to the employment of women 
in the accounting offices, however, has somewhat more force. 
It is quite feasible to employ women exclusively as clerks 
in nearly all branches of audit office work, and it is not so 
apparent that the future chief clerk and accounting officer 
can get the necessary training to fit him for his job in any 
other way than serving as a clerk. 

Some roads after they began to employ women in the 
auditor’s office more extensively, adopted a system of giving 
the clerks a rest, even if but for a few minutes, at frequent 
intervals during the day, the single rest period at lunch 
time being thought to be insufficient. Where a five or ten- 
minute rest period at intervals of two or three hours has 
been adopted, it is generally considered to work well and to 
increase rather than decrease the output of the clerks. This 
might, however, have been equally the case had it been tried 
out with men clerks in the way it is now being tried out with 
the girls. 


Government Attitude Toward Labor 


In no branch of the railroads has the effect of the govern- 
ment attitude toward labor been more clearly shown than in 
the mechanical department. One of the first significant 
changes was a marked increase in the number of men en- 
rolled in labor organizations. Soon after the Railroad Ad- 
ministration announced that no distinction should be made 
between members and non-members of labor organizations, 
representatives of organized labor appeared at the shops 
where the mechanics had not already formed unions. As a 
result of the activities of the federation, there is probably not 
a shop in the country today in which a local lodge has not 
been formed. This movement has been farthered by the evi- 
dent advantages of organized labor in enforcing its claims 
on the administration and by the widespread opinion among 
the workers that organized labor has been especially favored 
in the wage awards. 

The removal of the power of determining wages from the 
officers of the individual roads has had an unfortunate effect 
on discipline, particularly in the shops and among train 
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service employees. The men became imbued with the belief 
that any favors they were to receive would be determined by 
the authorities at Washington and that the administration of 
discipline would likewise be governed by the central body. 
This has resulted in flagrant cases of insubordination. Men 
have refused to obey the orders of their supervisory officers, 
have denied their power to discharge them and whenever they 
were not satisfied with decisions in matters affecting wages 
or working conditions, have carried the matter to Washing- 
ton in the form of complaints or grievances. In general the 
men have been inclined to give credit for all the benefits 
they have received to the Railroad Administration, but have 
placed all the blame for undesirable conditions on the local 
officers. The general detrimental effect of this situation on 
the morale of the workers can readily be appreciated. 

Later in the year, the administration officers seem to have 
arrived at a realization that the men were not giving a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay. Belated attempts were made 
to increase the production of the shops. The general super- 
visors of equipment visited a number of shops and by per- 
sonal appeal endeavored to speed up the workers and restore 
discipline. ‘These men have stated that the workers are not 
giving the government the output which they had given to 
the railroads under private control, regardless of the fact 
that wages have been increased and working conditions im- 
proved. In one case following an unpopular reduction in 
the working hours, the men deliberately cut the output more 
than 50 per cent. The equipment inspectors have also in- 
sisted that insubordination must cease, and that shopmen 
must obey their officers. This movement should result in 
better output in a short time under the present conditions. 

Since the signing of the armistice labor conditions have 
undergone a rapid change. In the sections of the country 
where many war industries are located, there are now plenty 
of mechanics available. In other sections a slight shortage 
of skilled labor is reported. The working period in the shops 
has been reduced to eight hours per day and where it is 
found that a single shift will not give the required output, 
the second shift is to be organized. This arrangement has 
been put in force in order to give employment to the maxi- 
mum possible number of men during the reconstruction 
period. With the decrease in the demand for skilled labor 
there has come a change in the attitude of the worker. The 
unit production probably reached the low point during the 
last months of the year and during the coming months there 
should be a marked improvement both in morale and output. 
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The Standardizing of Operating Statistics 


Scope and Purposes of the Railroad Administration’s New 
Plan for Uniformity in Statistical Reports 


By Wm. J. Cunningham* 
Manager, Operating Statistics Section, U. S. Railroad Administration 


States Railroad Administration’s Division of Opera- 

tion was created in April, 1918, it was charged with 
three important tasks. The first was to devise a plan for 
the roads under federal control which would insure uni- 
formity in the compilation and reporting of the statistics 
which deal with oper- 
ating efficiency; the 
second was to prepare 
the report forms and 
to promulgate instruc- 
tions making the 
standard methods and 
report forms effective; 
the thira was to utilize, 
for the purposes of 
administrative control, 
the information made 
available by the new 
reports. The first two 
tasks have been prac- 
tically | accomplished. 
They related to the 
organization of ideas. 
The third task, which 
is one of operation, is 
in the early stages of development. 

The methods and forms were promulgated under date of 
July 15, 1918, and were made effective with the reports for 
the month of August. At this date, it may be said that the 
operating statistics section, and its Advisory committee on 
operating statistics,y have, by standardizing operating 
statistics, brought about in that field what the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has accomplished in standardizing 
railroad accounting. It is now possible to make comparisons 
of the operating results of individual railroads, and of 
districts and regions, not only with respect to the financial 
features which are reflected in the monthly and annual re- 
port forms prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but also with respect to the important units of physical 
performance, as reported on the new standardized operating 
statistics forms. The qualifications and uncertainties here- 
tofore due to variations in statistical practice, no longer 
attach to the interpretation of the statistics relating to 
train performance and to the utilization of locomotives and 
cars. 

Everyone who has studied the statistics of physical per- 
formance of individual roads, or who has attempted to make 
comparisons as between roads, has found ‘wide divergencies 
in statistical practice. Not only have there been noticeable 
differences in the several regions, but as between roads in the 
same territory there have been marked variations in methods 
and in bases which invalidated an unqualified comparison 
of units. Some roads have had well developed and scientific 
statistical systems; others have been content with little more 
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than the rather meagre statistical requirements of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The Commission has been 


interested primarily in the financial returns, and its require- 


ments have touched but lightly on statistics of physical per- 
formance. 

The policy of the operating statistics section in designing 
the new forms and setting the new requirements, has been 
to continue the best in current practice, and at the same time 
to avoid placing too great a burden on the larger number of 
roads which have not been so progressive in that respect. 
The aim has been to utilize all of the basic data heretofore 
called for by the annual reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and to superimpose upon that structure the 
additional information considered essential to a scientific 
exhibit of the more important phases of physical perform- 
ance. ‘The new plan is not complete. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the initial requirements are scientifically com- 
prehensive without being carried so far toward the ideal as 
to be impractical or unjustifiably burdensome. 

While the new plan was made effective with the figures 
for August, 1918, it was not possible to obtain complete re- 
turns for the first two months. A large amount of corre- 
spondence and many conferences were necessary to insure a 
clear understanding on certain features which were new to 
many roads. The October returns, however, are fairly com- 
plete, and, beginning with that month, the Operating Sta- 
tistics Section is attempting to fulfill its functions of utiliz- 
ing the figures for purposes of administrative control. 


Purposes of Standard Forms 


The purposes of the standard forms, as announced by 
Director of Operation Carl Gray’s circular of July 15, 1918, 
are: 

(a) To furnish the director general, the director, division 
of operation, and the regional directors with the basic data 
and the significant averages, ratios or unit costs which relate 
to or furnish indices of operating efficiency. Insofar as it is 
practicable the information on these forms will be utilized in 
supplying, through the operating statistics section of the di- 
vision of operation, the statistical requirements of the several 
sections of the division of operation or of other divisions. 

(b) To provide uniform bases, methods and forms which 
will insure uniformity in practice, and avoid any question as 
to comparability in so far as bases and methods are 
concerned. 

While it may appear that the primary object of the new 
plan is to keep the central administration currently informed, 
and to furnish its officials and the regional directors with 
the data necessary to an intelligent supervision of operation, 
it is just as much the intention to give the local officials (the 
federal managers, general managers, and their subordinates) 
much information not heretofore universally available. The 
distribution of the monthly summaries, which show for each 
road and each region, the basic data and significant units, 
are designed to increase the interest of the local officials in 
operating efficiency by informing them not only as to their 
own results, but also as to those of other roads with which 
comparisons may fairly be made. It is realized that statistics 
are effective only to the extent that they are used, and that 
their use by the local officials should be more effective than 
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their use by the central or regional directors. The potential 
value of the figures lies in their successful application lo- 
cally. Their value to the central or regional officials lies in 
their indication as to the extent and the effectiveness of the 
interest taken locally in improving the units of efficiency. 

There is abundant evidence to support the belief that 
greaier interest is now being taken in the figures, and that 
this added interest will yield substantial returns in increased 
attention to the details of operation which find their expres- 
sion in the statistical units. 

It is unnecessary to describe the plan in detail, as the 
forms are familiar to the majority of the readers of the Rail- 
way Age. The principal purpose of this article is to discuss 
a few of the fundamentally important principles and to ex- 
plain why certain data are considered essential to a compre- 
hensive statistical plan. 

The first series of forms are numbered O. S. 1 to O. S. 7, 
inclusive, the prefix O. S. being the symbol assigned to the 
Operating Statistics Section. O. S. 1 relates to freight train 
performance; O. S. 2, to passenger train performance; 
O. S. 3, to locomotive performance; O. S. 4, to distribution 
of locomotive hours; O. S. 5, to freight car performance; 
O. S. 6, to locomotive and train costs, and O. S. 7, to the in- 
come account. 

The more important features which are new to many roads 
appear in the reports giving the details of freight train per- 
formance, and the distribution of locomotive hours (Forms 
O. S. 1 and O. S. 4). ; 


Form O. S. 1, Freight Train Performance 


The freight service afforded the widest field for harmoniz- 
ing differences in statistical practice and for setting scientific 
standards, as it has the greatest opportunities for statistical 
control. 

The standard report of freight train performance gives the 
customary statistics pertaining to train miles, locomotive 
miles, and car miles. It is confined to “straight” freight 
service, and does not include mixed and special trains. 

In addition to the statistics just mentioned, the form calls 
for the following data not heretofore universally com- 
piled, viz: 

Gross ton miles; 
Net ton miles (from the train reports) ; 


Rating ton miles; 
Train hours. 


Gross ton miles are defined as the gross weight of the train 
(cars, contents and caboose) multiplied by the miles the train 
is moved. The figures are to be compiled from the conduct- 
or’s train report. Gross ton miles represent the gross trans- 
portation product of train miles and locomotive miles. They 
are the product which may be credited to the operating de- 
partment, and against which the direct expenses of train 
wages, fuel and other locomotive and train supplies may be 
charged. Subject to qualifications which will be referred to, 
gross ton miles are the best measure of train and locomotive 
efficiency. They represent the weight behind the drawbar 
and the distance which that weight is moved. 

The computation of gross-ton miles has been common 
throughout the West and Southwest, but has not been as com- 
mon throughout the South and East. Anexamination of thesta- 
tistical reports of all railroads made by the operating statis- 
tics section last May indicated that they were computed 
either for the entire system or for parts of systems making 
up about 75 per cent of the road mileage of all Class 1 roads 
in the United States. The requirement that gross-ton miles 
be made a standard measure, therefore, introduced nothing 
new to the great majority of railroads. However, there have 
been differences in the methods used which made it difficult 
to compare the figures. Some roads adopted certain arbi- 
traries, instead of making exact computations; others in- 
cluded only the slow, or tonnage freight trains; and others 
added in the weight of the locomotives, so as to afford a 
measure of traffic density for the purposes of maintenance of 
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way statistics. It is now required that gross-ton miles shall 
be computed from the actual’ gross weights as reported for 
each car in the train on the conductor’s “wheel” report. The 
weight of the locomotive is not included, as it is not consid- 
ered a part of the transportation product. 

Net-ton miles are defined as the net weight of the freight 
(revenue and non-revenue) in the cars of the train, multi- 
plied by the miles the train is run. These figures, as well as 
the gross-ton miles, are taken from the conductor’s train re- 
port, and therefore correspond with the gross-ton miles. The 
net-ten miles thus derived represent the net-transportation 
product which should be credited to the operating depart- 
ment, but the figures should always be related to the gross- 
ton miles when an analysis of operating results is undertaken. 

There is nothing new in net-ton miles as a measure of train 
efficiency. The novelty is in the method of compilation. Ex- 
cept in the few cases where the net-ton miles have been de- 
rived from the same source as the gross-ton miles, the net- 
ton miles compiled from waybills have been used for train 
efficiency statistics. For reasons which will be cited the way- 
bill ton miles cannot satisfactorily answer the purposes of a 
scientific exhibit of freight-train performance, although they 
are valuable as a measure for obtaining the average revenue 
per ton mile and the average haul per ton. Ton-mile statis- 
tics have been required for many years by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and it has been the common practice for 
railroads to use these figures as a base for obtaining the train 
load and the car load. . 

Net-ton miles from the waybills are defective as a measure 
of train efficiency because they do not correspond to the 
actual production of the train miles and car miles of a given 
period, and because they are not available in time for cur- 
rent and effective use. Waybill ton miles for a given month 
are based on the waybills actually taken into account in that 
month. There is always a “lap-over” of ton miles which 
should have been credited to the performance of the previous 
month, and a shortage of ton miles actually produced in that 
month, but not taken into account until the following month. 
In theory, under normal conditions, the “lap-over” should 
balance the shortage, but in practice there is always a dis- 
crepancy, its degree depending upon local conditions. An 
interruption due to congestion, washouts, or snow blockades, 
may delay the billing on a substantial percentage of the 
freight, particularly if the trouble occurs during the latter 
part of the month. Consequently the train, locomotive, and 
car miles made in that month, and their operating expenses, 
will be charged against that month’s performance, but a con- 
siderable amount of the transportation product is held up to 
go into the accounts of the next month. 

Under governmental control the extent of this “lap-over” 
has increased because of the adoption of the universal inter- 
line waybill, which has resulted in a greater proportion of 
interline waybills. These are the waybills which are slow in 
being taken into account. Moreover, the “short-routing” of 
freight, the common use of paralleling lines, and of terminals 
and other accounting short cuts, which are authorized under 
unified control, add to the difficulties of giving each road and 
each month its proper credit for ton-mile production. 

Finally there is the objection of delay in obtaining the in- 
formation. Waybill ton miles are rarely available until well 
along in the second month. The waybill ton miles of Janu- 
ary are usually not available until March 15. The informa- 
tion is then too old to be used effectively for operating control. 

The computation of net-ton miles from the conductor’s 
train reports is, in a measure, a duplication of the work of 
compiling similar information from the waybills, but it is be- 
lieved that the additional expense is amply justified. Under 
the new plan the net production in ton miles is available on 
the 15th day of the following month, or one month earlier 
than the waybill ton miles. There can be now no question 
concerning the propriety of comparing the net with the gross 
ton miles, ner with relating both units of product with the 
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train miles, locomotive miles, train hours, and operating ex- 
penses of the particular period under review. 

It may be possible later to utilize the net-ton miles, from 
the “wheel” reports, for the purposes of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and thus avoid the duplication of effort. 
This proposal is now under consideration. 

Rating-ton miles are defined as the potential production in 
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(Name of reporting carrier) 


FREIGHT TRAIN PERFORMANCE 
(Not including mixed, special, or motor car trains) 
Month of 
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8. Train hours (Note F): 
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Form O. S. 1, Sheet 1 


gross-ton miles based on the rated train load for each train 
run; in other words, the gross-ton miles which would have 
been produced if every train had been loaded to 100 per cent 
of the slow freight rating for normal weather conditions. The 
gross-ton miles show the actual production; the rating-ton 
miles, the potential production; the ratio of the former to the 
latter is an index of train loading efficiency. 

The purpose of basing the potential on the summer slow 
freight rating for all classes of freight trains may not be 
thoroughly understood. The suggestion has been made that 
it is unfair to charge a superintendent with the slow freight 
rating for a preference freight or for a way freight, and that 
it is unfair to refuse him credit for necessary reductions in 
ratings because of abnormal weather conditions. The force 
of this suggestion is recognized, but the answer is that the 
100 per cent base must be fixed. It is the “bench mark” 
from which the degree of variation in performance is to be 
measured. A movable base would defeat the purpose of the 
report. It is recognized that the ratio of actual to potential 
cannot be 100 per cent unless the ratings are too low. A ra- 
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tio as low as 50 per cent may not imply criticism. It may 
actually represent a relatively good performance when con- 
sideration is given to the character of the traffic, unbalanced 
movement, or adverse weather conditions. The ratio in that 
case is not to be interpreted as an indication that the operat- 
ing department was but 50 per cent efficient. It is proper, 
however, to compare that ratio with the same ratio of preced- 
ing months, and to make inquiries as to the reasons for 
changes. If it were permissible to have a varying base the 
ratio would not show the effect of changes in the relative pro- 
portion of fast freights, and would not show the effect of cold 
weather, requiring arbitrary reductions in tonnage ratings. 
The principle adopted is that the general average for all 
freight trains shall be expressed in terms of summer rating 
for slow freights. It may not be proper to make absolute 
comparisons between the ratios of individual roads because 
of differences in traffic and operating characteristics, but it is 
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(Name of reporting carrier) 
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proper to compare the ratio of any one road in any one period 
with its corresponding ratio in another period. 

Train hours are defined as the aggregate elapsed time of 
trains between the times of leaving initial terminals and of 
arrival at final terminals, including delays on the road. A 
relatively small number of roads have taken cognizance of 
the importance of the time element in operating statistics, but 
it seldom is sufficiently emphasized. In these times, when 
maximum production is the desideratum, the product must be 
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measured by time as well as by volume per train unit. If an 
increase in the train load is accomplished at the sacrifice of a 
correspondingly greater reduction in train speed, the net re- 
sult is a loss in ton miles per train hour. The unit “Ton 
miles per train hour” is obtained by dividing the total ton 
miles by the total train hours. Train efficiency may be in- 
creased (a) by increasing the train load without a corre- 
sponding reduction in train speed; (b) by increasing the 
train speed without a corresponding reduction in the train 
load; or (c) by increasing both the train load and the train 
speed. The effect of the changes in one or both factors is re- 
flected in ton miles per train hour. The policy of the operat- 
ing statistics section is to emphasize the importance of this 
unit in analyzing the net results of train operation. The 
prime importance of the time factor is recognized also on 
Form OS-5, in the unit “Ton miles per car day.” The two 
elements—weight and speed—must be considered both sepa- 
rately and together. The units just described reflect their 
combined effect. 

Attention is directed to the fact that all of the basic data, 
averages and percentages are shown separately by directions. 
The figures are reported as east, west and total, the instruc- 
tions providing that in the cases where the movement of traf- 
fic as a whole is not eastward and westward, north should be 
substituted for east, and south for west, or north and south 
should. be combined with east and west according to the traffic 
movement. This subdivision of the statistics is of the highest 
value in analyzing the results, inasmuch as it is possible to 
determine the effect of unbalanced traffic and of other operat- 
ing or traffic features which are favorable in one direction 
and unfavorable in the opposite direction. It frequently 
happens that the total train load (both directions combined) 
will show no change, yet an analysis will develop the fact 
that a marked loss has occurred in one direction, this loss be- 
ing neutralized by a corresponding gain in the opposite di- 
rection. Without the statistics by directions a loss in one 
direction would not be known and no credit would attach to 
the gain in the other direction. , . 

Averages and Ratios—From the basic data on the first 
page of Form OS-1, the significant averages and ratios are 
derived and reported on page 2. The more important of 
these units have already been referred to in the discussion of 
the basic data. 

Of first importance is “Net ton miles per train hour.” 
This is the resultant of the average net train load and the 
average train speed in miles per hour. Since all of the items 
on the report call for a comparison with the previous year, 
and for the amount and percentage of increase or decrease, 
it is easy to measure the relative effect of changes in the 
components of any average. 





How Results Are Analyzed 


To illustrate, a specific case may be taken with the actual 
figures. The net ton miles per train hour show an increase 
from 4,877 to 5,216, or 6:9 per cent. This better performance 
was due to an increase in the net train load from 488 to 499, 
a gain of 2.3 per cent, and an increase in the train speed 
from 10.0 to 10.5 miles per hour, a gain of 5.0 per cent. 
Next in order, an examination may be made of the factors 
which influence the net train load. In the first place, it is 
noted that the ratio of locomotive miles to train miles shows a 
slight increase from 1.032 to 1.041, or 0.9 per cent. This 
indicates, probably, a slightly greater use of helpers or 
double-headers. Next, it is found that the net tons per 
loaded car mile increased from 22.5 tons to 24.2 tons, a gain 
of 7.6 per cent. The changes in these factors should have 
a favorable influence on the train load. On the other 
hand, it is noted that the per cent of loaded to total car 
miles—74.4 per cent last year, 71.2 per cent this year—shows 
a loss, a decrease, of 4.3 per cent, and that the per cent of 
net ton miles to gross ton miles fell from 47.0 per cent to 
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46.1 per cent, a loss of 1.9 per cent. These factors exert an~- 
unfavorable influence on the net train load. Finally, it is 

found that the per cent of gross ton miles to rating ton 

miles has changed in the right direction—76.5 per cent to 

77.3 per cent, an increase of 1.3 per cent. These changes 

may be summarized: 


FAVORABLE 
Per cent 
ee NSE ok cs Daciee cake cnb educa spe stweseces 7.6 
Per cent of rating hauled increased.............cee000% 1.3 
UNFAVORABLE 
Per cent of loaded car miles decreased..............0+. 4.3 
Per cent of net to gross ton miles decreased............ 1.9 
INCIDENTAL FAcTOoRS 
Ratio of locomotive miles to train miles increased........ 0.9 
Loaded car miles per train mile decreased..............+ 4.6 
Empty car miles per train mile increased............+-- 11.6 
Total car miles per train mile decreased...............- 0.3 
Gross ton miles per train mile increased................ 4.6 
Rating ton miles per train miles increased......... .... 3.1 
Net ReEsvurt 
Net tons per train mile increased..........22-eeeeeeeees 2.3 


The changes in each average or ratio may be analyzed by 
referring to the changes in the basic data. For example, 
what caused the loss in the per cent of net to gross ton miles? 
By referring to the basic data, it is found that both net ton 
miles and gross ton miles show an increase, but the increase 
in gross was 17.8 per cent, while the increase in net ton 
miles was 15.4 per cent. ‘The cause of this is seen in the 


‘car mile statistics, where the empties show an increase of 


26.4 per cent, while the: loads show an increase of but 7.5 
per cent. Since all of the statistics are shown separately 
by directions it is possible to trace the effect of changes in 
the relation of eastward to westward traffic. In this case, it 
is noted that the per cent of increase in gross ton miles was 
identical in each direction, viz., 17.8 per cent, but, in the case 
of net ton miles, the increase eastward was 16.8 per cent, 
while in the westward direction the increase was but 12.6 
per cent. The loss, then, occurred in the. westward move- 
ment. Looking again at the car miles, it is seen that the 
loads in the eastward direction increased 17.0 per cent, 
while westward they decreased 5.4 per cent. With the 
empties, the conditions are reversed. Eastward they show 
an increase of 22.4 per cent; westward the increase was 
27.5 per cent. 

These examples show the possibilities of analysis of each 
single factor and its effect on units of performance. ‘The 
forms are designed to reflect all important items of informa- 
tion, and each form, while independent in its own field, is 
interrelated to a greater or lesser extent with the other forms 
applying to other phases of operation. In other words, the 
forms are designed to “tie in” to each other and together to 
furnish the complete exhibit. 


Form O. S. 2, Passenger Train Performance 


The degree of refinement attaching to the statistics of 
freight train performance is not justified in connection with 
the passenger service. The latter is not so susceptible of con- 
trol. The trains must be run as scheduled, whether they are 
fully or but partly loaded. Consequently there is little to 
be gained by computing gross ton miles in passenger service. 
Instead of gross ton miles, Form OS-2 calls for passenger 
train car miles as a measure of performance. No addi- 
tional accounting is required, since all of the basic data are 
required for the purposes of the annual report to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Form O. S. 3, Locomotive Performance 


Compared with the orthodox locomotive performance sheet, 
this report appears to be rather meagre in scope, but, in con- 
nection with the data reported on Forms OS-1 and 2, it fur- 
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nishes the vital information for freight, passenger and 
switch service, in the following averages: 


Locomotive miles om locomotive day— 
(a) Serviceable locomotives; 
(b) Total locomotives; 

Per cent of serviceable to total locomotives; 

Gross ton miles per locomotive mile—freight; 

Passenger trair car miles per locomotive mile—passenger; 

Pounds of coal per locomotive mile—freight, passenger and switch; 

Pounds of coal per 1,000 gross ton miles—freight. 


Much of the information appearing on the average loco- 
motive performance sheet, which the new form is designed 
to displace, appears on the reports of freight and passenger 
train performance, and of locomotive and train costs, (Forms 
OS-1, 2 and 6), as well as on Form OS-4, next described. 


Form O. S. 4, Number of Locomotives and Distribu- 
tion of Locomotive Hours 


This form has caused more additional work than any other 
single report for the reason that, except on a very small 
number of roads, no data of the kind has heretofore been 





Form 0. #.4 


UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
W. G. MCADOO, Director GENERAL 





(Name of reporting carrier) 


DISTRIBUTION OF LOCOMOTIVE HOURS 


Month of —___ , 191 , compared with same month of previous year. 


Figures for previous year to be shown in red above figures tor this year. 








LOCOMOTIVE HOURS IN 





MIXED, SPECIAL, TOTAL 
: TRAIN, YARD AND 
WORK SERVICE 


PASSENGER 


YARD SWITCHING 
SPROUT SERVICE SERVICE SERVICE 


SERVICE 





. Per Pe: Per Per Per 
Fours PA Fours & ours Cent Hours Cent Hours & 





Serviceantr Locomorives 


1. On road or in yard switch-/ 
ing service.............-... 
| 


2. At terminals ................. | 
3. In enginehouse 
(a) Mechanical dep’t -- = ric a es z 
(6) Transportation dep’t 
(c) Total 1 


4. Stored ae | 
5. Total serviceable (Items 1; 
to 4) icecbansseans 





100 100 100 100 we 
100 100 108 100 100 





Hours Hours Heurs Hours Hours 





UnserviceaBie Locomotives 


6. Awaiting repairs. ........ 
7. Undergoing repairs .....- | 


8. Stored or awaiting sale 





9. Total unserviceable (Jt mst 
enconsese 





10. Grand total (Items 5 and 9) {|-- 





fz} 2: 


Per 
Cont 





11. Averace Numper or Lo- 
COMOTIVES: 


(a) Serviceable .............. 


() Unserviceable .......-. 
(c) are (Items 11a and 100 100 100 100 100 
é “| 



































100 100 100 100 100 





NOTES. 


Include all locomotives (steam and electric) on the road—owned, rented or leased, or assigned by U.S. Railroad Administration Exclude owned 
locomotives in service on other roads. 


Item 4, hours on road, represents the time in productive road and yard switching service. For locomotives in road service, it should be taken from 
conductors’ train reports or dispatchers’ train sheets, and based on hours from leaving time at initial terminal to arriving time at final terminal. including 
train switching time and delays on road yard switching service, the information may be taken yard records, and based on hours hetween time 


locomotive leaves engine terminal to begin yard switching work and time it is returned to engine terminal. 


Item 2, hours at terminals, represents time at terminals before and after the pelt of productive service, exclusive of enginehouse time reported in 
Item 3. For road service, it may be taken from enginehouse and yard records, and based on hours between time locomotive is delivered to transportation 
department and time locomotive leaves initial terminal ; and between arriving time at final terminals and time locomotive is delivered to enginehouse forces. 
For yard switching locomotives, data to be taken {rom enginehouse and yard reports, and hase: on hours between time locomotive is delivered to transparta- 
tion department at engine terminal and time it leaves engine terminal for yard switching work, and hours between time locomotive reaches engine terminal 
at end of day and time it is delivered to enginehouse fore 

Item 3a, in enginehouses for light running repairs and other enginehouse work. (See [tems 6 and 7.) 

Item 3b, in enginehouses after enginehouse forces have completed their work and locomotive is available for service. 

Item 4, locomotives under white lead or stored, but in serviceable condition and available for service. 

Item 6, ip hands of or awaiting orders of mechanical department for repairs, when held more than 24 hours on that account. 
Ttem 7, in shops or enginehouses undergoing repairs when held more than 24 hours on that account 

Item 8, includes unserviceable locomotives stored while awaiting orders for sale, demolition, or other disposition. 

Tiem la, obtained by dividing the number of hours jn item 5 by the number of hours in the month 

Item 11b, obtained hy dividing the number of hours in item 9 by the number of hours in the month. 











Form O. S. 4. 


kept. It has been necessary, therefore, to set up new 
records to meet the requirements. In effect it is necessary to 
account for every hour of every locomotive every day, and 
to show for serviceable locomotives the aggregate hours and 
the percentage of the total hours for each class of service: 


(a) On the road in productive service; 

(b) At terminals, standing-by, either before beginning or after 
completing the road run; 

(c) In enginehouses for attention of the mechanical department; 

(d) In enginehouses awaiting call from the transportation depart- 
ment. 

(e) Stored while in serviceable condition. 
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A locomotive which is held out of service on account of 
needed repairs for a period in excess of 24 hours is classified 
as unserviceable. The hours of unserviceable locomotives 
are reported under three divisions: ; 


(a) Awaiting repairs; 
(b) Undergoing repairs; 
(c) Stored or awaiting sale (or other disposition). 


Considerable difficulty has been experienced in obtaining 
complete reports compiled strictly in accordance with the 
requirements of the form. It was considered inadvisable to 
promulgate rules in detail which would specify exactly how 
the local officers should arrange to gather the basic data. 
The Administration believed that the better plan would be 
merely to indicate by the form and by the foot notes what 
is desired, and let each road proceed in its own way to gather 
and compile the statistics. ‘The same principle applied to 
the other forms, and the results have been satisfactory except 
in the single case of distribution of locomotive hours. It may 
be necessary to promulgate instructions which will specify 
in minute detail the sources of information and the methods 
to be followed locally. 

The importance of this information as to locomotive 
utilization justifies the cost and the trouble incident to its 
compilation. The statistics thus far available show some 
remarkable variations in the per cent of time locomotives are 
usefully employed, the per cent of time they are standing-by 
at terminals, and the per cent of time they are in the en- 
gine houses. The data will be extremely valuable to super- 
vising and executive officers in passing upon the recom- 
mendations of the local officers for new power. The low per 
cent of time on the road will surprise many who have had 
little conception of what it really is. Many will be as- 
tonished, too, to note the extent of the stand-by losses at 
terminals. These statements, however, should not be in- 
terpreted as underestimating the difficulties which are in- 
herent in increasing the per cent of time on the road, or in 
decreasing the idle time at terminals before starting or after 
completing the run. Nevertheless, it is maintained that 
effective remedial measures may not be applied intelligently 
without a knowledge of the facts. Or, to state it in slightly 
different form, it is only by the aid of complete statistics that 
the way will be pointed clearly to effective remedies. The 
statistics may, in certain cases, prove to be embarrassing to 
local officials, but they should have no difficulty in explain- - 
ing an apparently poor showing in locomotive utilization, if 
local handicaps are insurmountable. On the other hand, 
the figures should furnish the local officials with the most 
effective argument to support their recommendations for 
additional and improved terminal and enginehouse facili- 
ties, where such are needed. 

The publication of the summaries of these reports for 
individual roads and for regions will undoubtedly cause a 
greater interest to be taken in obtaining the maximum prac- 
ticable utilization of motive power. 


Form O. S. 5, Freight Car Performance 


The purpose of this form is to indicate the degree of effi- 
ciency in freight car utilization. The basic data consist of 
the number of cars on line daily (divided to show separately 
those which are serviceable and those which are unservice- 
able); the total freight car miles—loaded, empty and total; 
and the total net ton miles—revenue and non-revenue com- 
bined. From these figures are derived the three factors 
which reflect the measure of car efficiency: 


(a) Net ton miles per loaded car mile; 
(b) Per cent of loaded to total car miles; 
(c) Car miles per car day. 





The resultant of the three factors is as shown in the in- 
clusive unit: 
(d) Net ton miles per car day. 
A gain in any one factor or a loss in any one factor in- 
creases or decreases the net result. If, for example, the car- 
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load is increased at the expense of the car miles per car day, 
or the per cent of loads, the net result may be a loss in net 
ton miles per car day, notwithstanding the greater car load. 
The net result may be improved by increasing one or more 
of the three factors, or by increasing one or two factors with- 
out causing a relatively greater decrease in the remaining 
factors. The tendency since the government assumed con- 
trol of the railroads has been to increase the carload and 
to decrease the per cent of loads, the car miles per car day 
showing little change. During the early months of the year, 
the net result was a decrease in ton.miles per car day, but 
in recent months the greater car load and the improvement 
in car movement has resulted in a net gain in ton mile pro- 
ductivity per car. It should be noted, however, that this 
unit does not reflect the collateral benefits to the shipping 
public by the better distribution of empty cars. The policy 
of the Administration has been to move the empties in train 
loads to the regions where they were needed for prospective 
loading, and while this has necessarily meant more empty 
car miles than were made prior to unified control, the amelio- 
ration of car shortage has meant less embarrassment to ship- 
pers. 


Form O. S. 6, Locomotive and Train Costs 


In this form an attempt is made to segregate what are com- 
monly termed the “direct” or “out-of-pocket” expenses of 
train service, viz., locomotive repairs, enginehouse expenses, 
train enginemen, locomotive fuel, other locomotive supplies, 
trainmen, and train supplies and expenses. These expenses 
are shown separately for the freight and passenger services, 
and are related to the train miles, locomotive miles, gross 
ton. miles (in freight service) and passenger train car miles 
(in passenger service), with average costs (a) per locomotive 
mile; (b) per train mile; (c) per 1,000 gross ton miles 
(freight); and (d) per 100 passenger car miles (passenger). 
There is nothing unusual in the form and it requires little 
additional accounting. 


Form O. S. 7, Condensed Income Account and Op- 
erating Expenses by Primary Accounts 


This is merely a reproduction of the condensed income- 


account reported monthly to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and of the details of operating expenses by the 
primary accounts required by the annual report form of the 
commission. 


Publication of Summaries 


As already stated, the publication of the monthly sum- 
maries is still in the development stage. The August and 
September reports were too incomplete to permit summariz- 
ing. The October figures, however, are fairly complete, and 
summaries of the important figures on the reports of freight 
train operation, locomotive operation, distribution of loco- 
motive hours, freight car performance, locomotive and train 
costs, and the income account, will be available before this 
article is printed. Hereafter they will appear regularly for 
each month at an earlier date. It is planned to have the 
summaries of physical performance distributed about the 
first of the second month, i. e., the summaries for December 
should appear about February 1. Those which show operat- 
ing expenses should be available about two weeks later. The 
policy of the Administration is to give a general distribu- 
tion of the summaries to the officers of the individual roads, 
as well as to the officers of the Administration, so that the 
information thus made available may have the widest field 
for usefulness. 

The underlying theory of the new plan of standardized 
operating statistics is that the transportation department is 
charged with a given number of locomotive days and car 
days and is credited with its production in net ton miles. 
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The ton miles, in turn, are related ito the expenditure in 
train miles, locomotive miles, and car miles, and the sup- 
plementary statistics throw light on the components of the 
train load and the car load, and the effect thereon of changes 
in ratios of net to gross ton miles, of loaded to total car miles, 
and of preference freights, or other lightly loaded trains, to 
total freight trains. The desiderata are that each locomotive 
and car shall be kept employed to its capacity and produce 
the maximum of ton miles with the minimum of train, loco- 
motive, and car miles. The statistics are designed to show 
clearly the relation between the ton mile production and the 
time element in equipment utilization, and to indicate the 
relation between the actual and the potential train produc- 
tion. 

The railroads in all sections of the country have co- 
operated cheerfully in making the new plan a success, and 
they are displaying an earnest effort to meet the require- 
ments of the new forms. There is gratifying evidence that 
the adoption of the standard methods, and the more general 
distribution of summaries showing the operating results for 
all railroads, are doing much to increase the interest in 
operating statistics. The success of the new plan is to be 
measured by the use which is made locally of the reports of 
the individual roads, and the interest which is taken in the 
summaries. The results thus far are encouraging. 


Railway Supply Problems 


HAIRMAN A. L. HumMpuHrey of the committee on govern- 
C ment purchasing policies of the Railway Business As- 
sociation, has issued an invitation to railway supply 

men who may have criticisms or suggestions for “‘strengthen- 
ing the association attitude, work or methods,” to meet with 


the committee at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, at 11 a. m., 


January 8. This is the day before the annual convention of 
the Railway Business Association. 

Mr. Humphrey states that “it is the earnest hope of the 
present officers of the association that the forthcoming con- 
vention will be regarded and remembered by everyone in the 
railway supply craft as a democratic clearinghouse, whose 
conclusions are representative of the whole industry. 

“All of us know a great deal more now about selling goods 
under government control than we knew on January 1, 1918. 
Such control will continue for a period not yet determined. 
Regardless of the ultimate disposition of the roads, govern- 
ment control for the immediate future will be our environ- 
ment. What, if any, are the practices which the whole in- 
dustry can agree in thinking could be modified advantageously 
to manufacturers and not to the injury of the public? 

“Are conditions of bidding on contracts satisfactory? Are 
contractual terms fair? Has the adjustment from a commis- 
sion to a salary selling basis been successfully accomplished 
and without increase in selling cost? Have design and 
specification preserved employment to makers of appliances 
or material formerly established in use? Is it reasonably . 
easy to obtain trials for new or partly demonstrated devices? 
Do federal officers observe commercial ethics in such matters 
as adherence to contracts and avoidance of cancellations? 
Have you found in the Railroad Administration an attitude 
of respect for the integrity and general character of railway 
supply men as a commercial group? Has the pre-war im- 
provement in remittances for goods continued under govern- 
ment control and can you suggest ways of overcoming present 
obstacles to more rapid accounting and the adoption and 
enforcement of a standard period for remittances? What 
other phases if any do you believe deserve consideration ? 

“If you cannot be present, the committee will discuss a 
letter and, if so stipulated, hold its source confidential.” 











Present Status of the Contract Negotiations 


Few Roads Have Executed Their Contracts With the Govern- 
ment. Difficulties With the Short Lines 


over the railroads for operation by the government 

during the period of the war and for 21 months there- 
after negotiations have been carried on between the legal de- 
partments of the railroads and the Railroad Administration 
in regard to the form of contract which was to be made be- 
tween each company and the government. The Railway Exec- 
utives Advisory Committee and the administration came to 
an agreement upon the standard form of contract on Sep- 
tember 5, 1918. 

After the standard form was agreed upon, each road neces- 
sarily had to apply it to its individual case, and apparently 
some considerable modifications will have to be made in the 
standard form to fit specific cases. On the other hand, the 
contracts that have so far been signed do not vary greatly 
from the standard form. The lists of roads show only those 
contracts which are furtherest advanced. The others are in 
various preliminary stages which it would be hard to classify. 

The compensation fixed in the contract is the rental which 
the government is to pay the corporations for the use of the 
roads, and from this compensation the corporations must pay 
their interest, corporation expenses and such dividends as 


they can pay. 


ae SINCE THE LAW was passed by Congress taking 


Contracts ExrcuTep 


Annual. 
Name of Road Compensation 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe........eeeeeeeeeces $42,885,310 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.............-+06- »276,410 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.......-..seeeeeeee 33,390,079 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha......... 4,934,789 
Chicago & North Western.......-..-eeeeeeeeees 23,364,028 
Colorado & Southern and Wichita Valley......... 2,833,578 
Fort Worth & Denver City......cccscccccssccece 1 891,386 
Gulf, Texas & Western....... yy PERE a ee ies 
Lehigh Valley _...... cece teens cerereeescsesceees 11,321,233 
Minnesota & International...... ...ccccccecceeee 202,455 
New York, Ontario & Western. .......- eee eee eens 2,103,589 
Norfolle & Western ...ccccccccccccccccccccceccs 20,640,899 
Northern Pacific .....ccccccscccvccccccccccccces 30,130,068 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.........¢.. 1,137,373 


Contracts Crrcutarep Among Memsers or Raritriap ADMIN- 
ISiRATION STAFF AND ReEGIonAL Drrectors, But 
Not Yer Executrp sy Drrector GENERAL 
Standard Return as 


Name of Road Certified by I. C. C. 


Seette Beet Bates cccqccerinecta yes «Seis $10,180,915.15 
proven ee Sener ore re ar at 
Augusta Southern .........00-seeeeereeeeees rg hd 
Birmingham & North Western.......-.....+5+ 4,522. 
Central of Georgia... ..cccccscccccccccvcceses ree 
Central New England....... Se re eae 1,468, 123.6 
Central of New Tersey....-.-eee eee eee eeeees 9,352,301.13 
Charleston & Western Carolina......-+..++++.- 466,921.15 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western...........++ 15,749,476.74 
Fl Paso & Southwestern. .....cccccccscccccece 4,145.102.30 
Gainesville Midland .......--cceccsecreccceces 22,731.00 
Georgia occ ceceee cece ese ee ec eeececencereces ae te 
Georgia & Florida........-.-.eeseeeeesceeeees ‘a 
Great Northern ....... sera Paubare eee en eae ee 28,666,6 07 
Galveston Wharf ......seeeeeee eee r eee eeeees 562,069.92 
Lehigh & Hudson River......+---s+e+eeeeeeeee 519,371.13 
Pennsylvania Railroad East.........+++++++0+ 46,312,932.00 
eRe UMMAG a5. 5 o 6.0.0:0.4-b50 00's won ered es<e 38 ee 
ie le ES oc bal th aia ada Wain &.44-0kca CaiS wa Oe’ 4,107,4: 2.4 
Trinity & Brazos Valley.........-.ee+seeeeeee d 238,904.66 
Western Railway of Alabama... ......+-+6+: 288.237.53 
Washington Southern .......0.ccescecteccsces 468,432.81 

d—deficit. 


Contracts DraFTEp ANP SENT TO COMPANIES 
Standard Return as 


Name of Road Certified by I. C. C 


eS eee eee ee slatatatvevls 
pow i ANI. oe nd t0:4.c'o bo0 dagen aaees $322,854.00 
Anthony & Northern.........-.-seeeeeeceeeees rains aaee st 
Buffalo & Fan ena Seach Sse Cee eee e ees (Seek werlave’s 
Dated Be. TERE oo cccccvacsevecdenecaceeseus eeeeetT es 
Denison & Pacific Suburban........-..-eeeeeee 4,702.45 
Pea ere 55,108.00 
Georgia, — OO: CC ic aan o bas OMA e Ces 87,637.73 
Faitchild & Hastern.. . 2. cccccsccsscccecces igs) Spb eoraceoain 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake..........eeeeeeeeees 5.420 417-00 
Karsas City, Mexico & Orient.........-++-+.++ 9 +h 00 
Maine Central ....... ce neesieeecsiavseseeeeese 2,955.4696.88 
New England Steamshin €o........ eee eee ees SGtela Wakes. 





RO OE Ee ee PP Een 1,023,883.21 
OI TROON cob ais wadicae an weed oeuud ove Gis ov cee cones 
LI. CNOIERE OE  PIOMUDR. wwinissaw eign cibseineed ee ee 
Weatherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern.. 31,148.57 





*Tentative draft submitted by company for discussion. 


Contracts PREPARED IN PRELIMINARY Form, But AWAITING 
FurtHER INFORMATION FROM COMPANIES OR 
SETTLEMENT oF SPECIAL CLAIMS 


Standard Return as 


Name of Road Certified by IL.C.G 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic............... $358,058.43 
American Refrigerator Transit Co..........0+ —seeses seve 
EIRENE Tiare ec wicis 6 WW Sos MOR SoG Ree xee 526,882.96 
SE, RINE ons dons oheam cee unioeaemeacen 409,397.00 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul................ 27,154,551.02 
BRUTE EIU saws a'r 40 ueie en kaveleewee eee 134,221.70 
SNS SORICE Se SUIBTPEID s a's.00:s'agehanien ecabeoers 2,862,177.21 

DE ipa beard Gia nine wre cine 06s wh a ehae ae eb ae 15,503,938.92 
Escanaba & Lake Superior.........sccceceeees 58,688.01 
A SE oS eee eee eneens 2,842,842.20 
Grand Rapids & Indiana, ...... +6 eeecsececsss 929,385.42 
EOUNPEO Fe IORI ooo v5.0.0 ecescaascabicece 17,310,494.67 
Louisiana & Mississippi Railroad Transfer...... Be en sa 
WEGMAN, PUNTER GONE oo oisc.0-6:0 b:b.05.00.0'6 000-40 oouKeees 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf..........cccceeee = 
Vicksburg, Shreverort & Pacific......sccsccses uavecccces 
Winston-Salem Southbound ...........eeeee0% 260,251.62 


Contracts DRAFTED By CoMPANIES AND SUBMITTED IN PRINTED 
Form, Bur Awaiting FurtHer INFORMATION ON 
DEcIsION oF SPeEcraL CLAIMS 


Standard Return as 


Name of Road Certified by I. C. C. 


es , a a ee oe $7,221.43 
New York Central and five allied companies...... ah e:bee aes 
New York, Susquehanna & Western.............. 800,587.17 
Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah............... Aa hebrew 


Union Pacific 


CCHF CO ROR EE ee EE ee eereeeseseeEesere 


Note.—The present Status of the contracts does not necessarily indicate 
the order in which they will be signed. 


Short Lines 


The Railroad Administration very early indicated that it 
did not care to be burdened with a large number of the so- 
called short-line railroads, and in spite of their protests an- 
nounced its intention of relinquishing many of them from 
federal control, after they had received the same notices that 
were sent to other roads stating that they had been taken over 
by the government. This was partly because many of the 
smaller roads were not considered “needful or desirable” for 
the purposes of federal control,and partly because of the diffi- 
culty of reaching an agreement with the owners of the roads 
as to their compensation. On June 29 the Railroad Admin- 
istration issued an order relinquishing nearly 2,000 small 
roads which were not considered needful or desirable, in- 
cluding some 1,400 plant facility roads as well as several 
hundred of the so-called short lines; but it had become ap- 
parent that many of the roads had been seriously affected by 
the fact of federal control whether any jurisdiction had been 
exercised over them or not, particularly by the uncertainty as 
to whether they had been taken over, and it was announced 
that “to preserve in every reasonable respect a status for the 
railroads so relinquished as favorable as that which they en- 
joyed during the three-year test period, great care will be 
taken to see that the railroads so relinquished are given fair 
divisions of joint rates, are insured a reasonable car supply— 
circumstances considered—and are protected against any un- 
due disturbance in the routing of traffic.” 

The short lines had been particularly affected by the diffi- 
culty in making financial arrangements because of the un- 
certainty as to whether the government had taken them over 
and as to whether their earnings were to be guaranteed, and 
also by the diversion of their traffic in many instances to the 
trunk line railroads. They were also affected indirectly by 
the wage increases ordered by the director general and they 
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were not given the same advantages as to priority in materials 
and supplies that were accorded the railroads in the govern- 
ment system. 

In order to secure a measure of protection a committee 
representing the short-line railroads entered into negotiations 
with representatives of the Railroad Administration for a 
contract which would make them certain guarantees, but 
without any provision for compensation by the government, 
and after two or three months of negotiations the director 
general offered the short lines a form of contract under which 
the roads were to be restored in a sense to federal control, but 
were not to be included in the government railroad system. 
An earlier form of contract offered by the Railroad Admin- 
istration was rejected by the short line committee, but after 
some modifications had been made it was accepted by the 
committee of the American Short Line Railroad Association 
and recommended by it to the individual companies. 

This contract, approved by Director General McAdoo on 
October 25, was published in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 1, page 778, together with an account of the short-line 
situation. It provides that the roads are to remain under 
the management and direction of their owners, entitled to all 
revenues and responsible for all expenses, that joint rates 
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shall be divided on the basis in effect on January 1, 1918, 
and that such arrangements shall be made for the routing 
of competitive traffic as will guarantee to the short line the 
same amount of competitive traffic as was enjoyed for the 


average of three years ending December 31. The short lines 
were to have the benefit of the purchasing agencies of the di- 
rector general and were to receive an equitable allotment of 
cars and motive power. 

This form of co-operative contract, as it is called, has been 
signed by the director general in the case of the following 
railroads: 


Cumberland & Manchester. 
Eastern Carolina. 

Georgia Northern, 

Pecos Valley Southern. 
Missouri & North Arkansas. 
South Georgia. 

Western Allegheny. 
Midland Railway. 


No definite list of the railroads relinquished has ever been 
given out by the Railroad Administration, but a list has been 
made of 753 railroads operating 27,319 miles, or an average 
of 36 miles each, which have not been included among the 
roads operated by the Railroad Administration, and exclu- 
sive of the industrial or plant facility roads. 


Has. Locomotive Standardization Been Justified? 


Better Results Would Have Been Obtained Had the Roads 
Purchased Their Own Power 


NE OF THE MOST RADICAL innovations instituted by 
O Director General McAdoo in his year’s control of the 

railroads was that of establishing 12 standard designs 
of locomotives to be purchased for the railways under the 
jurisdiction of the Railroad Administration. This was done 
against the better judgment of a large majority of both rail- 
way men and locomotive equipment manufacturers and de- 
spite the fact that the President in his message to Congress 
said that, “Nothing will be altered or. disturbed which it is 
not necessary to disturb.” The proclaimed purpose for en- 
tering upon such a program was to provide new locomotives 
quickly, at as low a cost as possible, and to reduce to a 
proper minimum the classes of locomotives to be ordered for 
the railroads under government control. With the backing 
of but few friends, among them an officer of a locomotive 
building company and a railroad officer, the director general 
on February 13 requested S. M. Vauclain, vice-president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on National Defense, one of the champions of stand- 
ardization, to appoint a committee of locomotive builders to 
consider this problem and report within the week. 

This was done and on February 19 this committee made 
its report to Mr. McAdoo, part of which was printed in the 
Railway Age of April 26, page 1085, in which it was 
stated that: “While it may be said, and truly so, that these 
standard designs could be rushed out quickly and the build- 
ing of locomotives from them accomplished within a few 
months, if this is done, the factors just mentioned (providing 
the greatest interchangeability with existing equipment) can- 
not be taken into consideration within the limitations of time 
given and effort would have to be directed towards standard- 
izing the details among these new types proposed without 
anv reference to the standards now in use. This, in our 
opinion, would not be advisable, and we feel that the proper 
execution of such a series of standard designs cannot be 
carried out in time to permit the building of any of these 
locomotives for 1918 delivery. As the builders now have a 


considerable amount of untaken capacity for this year we 
would respectfully suggest that if it is your desire that this 
year’s full capacity (of the locomotive builders) be utilized, 
the railways be permitted to order for quick delivery, or 
until these standard designs can be properly worked out, 
such locomotives as they require exact duplicates of those 
now in service on their lines.” 

This part of the report passed unheeded and on February 
22 a committee made up of railway mechanical officers, un- 
der H. T. Bentley, superintendent motive power of the Chi- 
cago & North Western, as chairman, met—not to consider 
the practicability of standardization—but to proceed with the 
work of preparing designs for the 12 different classes of 
locomotives that have since been ordered. The entire prepara- 
tion of these designs was under the immediate direction of 
Henry Walters, chairman of the Atlantic Coast Line and 
the Louisville & Nashville, and special representative of the 
director general. 

Early in April the work had progressed sufficiently for 
the preparation of tentative general specifications, which 
were sent out to the various roads with the request that they 
indicate the number of the different types they would care to 
have allotted to them. On April 30 an order for 1,025 of 
these locomotives was announced. During all this time 
sentiments were expressed by both railway men and equip- 
ment manufacturers against such an extreme policy, particu- 
larly while the nation was at war; these were published both 
in the columns of the Railway Age and the daily press. 

If, by chance, the general plan of locomotive standardiza- 
tion was in any way practical for the railways in this coun- 
try, the plan would have to be followed a large number of 
years in order to in any way justify it. This indicates that 
the director general had a firmly fixed idea that the railways 
would remain under the control of the government, if not 
permanently, for a considerable length of time. This 
thought was also made more evident by the manner in which 
the order for the first 1,025 locomotives was distributed be- 
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tween the American Locomotive Company and the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works—so that each company would have some 
of each type to build and thus be prepared to meet future 
orders—which was done at a sacrifice of speed in production. 
Conditions as they exist today, however, indicate that com- 
plete government control will soon cease—regardless of the 
fact that the director general is so actively backing the five- 
year extension plan—and shows what a long chance the 
Railroad Administration took in its endeavor to institute 
such a radical program. The accredited aims which the di- 
rector general sought in establishing these standards, namely, 
quickness of delivery and low first cost, have not been real- 
ized. In fact, the order for 1,025 locomotives announced 
April 30 and which was added to later, making a total of 
1,430, has only been about half completed, even though the 
locomotives were specified for 1918 delivery. While compar- 
able information can hardly be obtained regarding the first 
cost, it is apparent that had the suggestion of the builders’ 
committee been followed and those roads needing locomotives 
most been permitted to order existing designs, the costs of 
manufacturing incidental to new designs would have been 
eliminated, much work saved and a greater output obtained. 
The standardization of locomotives as planned by the Rail- 
road Administration was, therefore, not a war measure, but 
part of a definite plan to completely unify the railroads, and 
the speed of delivery which was so apparently necessary at 
the time was sacrificed in an attempt to work to that end. 

Had the strongly recommended “liquid reserve” plan 
which involved one type of standard locomotive (Mikado) of 
a design to meet general conditions, been followed and the 
roads been permitted to order locomotives of an existing de- 
sign and construction to meet their particular needs, un- 
doubtedly the output would have been greater, the first cost 
lower, and the director general would have had less difficulty 
in getting the railroads to pay for the locomotives built. 


Railroads Hesitate to Pay for Standard Locomotives 


When the locomotives were ordered a statement was made 
that they would be allotted upon completion to the various 
railroad systems where they were most needed and that they 
would be lettered “U. S.” and remain the property of the 
government during its control of the roads. Thus at the 
beginning, the impression was general that the roads were 
to be provided with locomotives and that the statement of 
the number of each design needed to meet their requirements 
for new locomotives, which was requested when the tentative 
specifications were issued, was not a direct order on the 
government for them. In fact the roads were not permitted 
to place individual orders with the locomotive companies and 
were forced to take the standard locomotives if they were in 
need of new power. The Toledo & Ohio Central contested 
the right of the Railroad Administration to make it pay for 
the standard equipment and the matter is now in the courts. 

The roads cannot be blamed for not wanting to purchase 
the standard locomotives and be obliged to operate them 
when the roads are returned to their owners, particularly when 
these locomotives are not as well adapted to the particular 
needs as the locomotives of the road’s own design. Further- 
more, all of the standard locomotives will be a constant 
source of expense to the roads on account of the new design 
of detail parts which will have to be carried in stock. 


Deliveries and Service 


Up to the middle of December 368 light Mikado, 118 
heavy Mikado, 72 eight-wheel switcher, 48  six-wheel 
switcher, 19 light Santa Fe and three heavy Mountain type 
standard locomotives, or a total of 628, had been delivered 
to the railroads. The Mikados and Switchers were the first 
to be delivered and on roads where they have been in service 
long enough to determine their performance to a fair de- 
gree, it has been found that in most cases they have given 
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good service. The chief criticism heard is that regarding the 
grates, grate rigging and front end arrangement. These de- 
tails were made standard on all locomotives, regardless of 
where they were to go, and in many cases it has been found 
necessary to alter them to meet the local fuel conditions. 

In the case of one road to which a number of the standard 
locomotives were sent, they were found to be inferior to the 
road’s own locomotives of but slightly less tractive power, 
particularly in the amount of fuel used. This same road 
has had much trouble with the stoker equipment, which is of 
a different design from that used on the road’s other loco- 
motives. Engine failures have been caused on account of 
this, which have delayed traffic and necessitated the use of 
relief locomotives. The engines were held out of service 
waiting for repair parts with which to repair the stoker. If 
the road had had the privilege of specifying the equipment 
desired it would have ordered that with which its other loco- 
motives were equipped and with which its engine crews were 
familiar and for which it had material in stock for repair 
parts. 

On another road several standard locomotives were de- 
livered almost before the road knew it was to receive them. 
They were delivered under their own steam and one arrived 
with the grates burned out. As all grates had to be changed, 
the engines had to be held out of service until the work was 
done. The rod packing used on these engines was of a 
different design from any used on that road, although other 
standard locomotives were equipped with packing that con- 
formed to its standards. As no packing was sent with the 
engines, delays were caused until the road procured the 
proper packing for the engines. One of the engines met 
with an accident and as there were no spare parts and no 
drawings of the standard locomotive, a draftsman had to go 
out on the road to the engine and make a sketch of the parts 
needed for patterns and forgings to make repairs. This, of 
course, required holding the locomotive out of service for 
some time. 


Repair Problems 


As pointed out in our discussion of standard locomotives 
last spring, the problem of handling the repairs to these 
locomotives is no small matter, and taken in the aggregate, 
the extra cost for equipping shops for handling these loco- 
motives—of an entirely new design—cannot be overlooked. 
It should, in fact, be added to the cost of the locomotives, 
as it is directly chargeable to the standardization plan. On 
the smaller lines this will be particularly noticeable. If 
standardization were to continue it would be from 10 to 15 
years before any beneficial effects could be obtained from 
standard locomotives from a maintenance standpoint. Even 
after the government releases the control of the roads and 
the railroads have control over the purchase of locomotives, 
the tools, taps, dies, patterns, etc., will have to be carried in 
stock to maintain these standard locomotives. Thus, while 
the builder—if he builds nothing but standard locomotives 
during 1919—may find some advantages, the railroads will 
be at a disadvantage during the life of the engines. The 
disadvantage to the railroads is many times greater than the 
advantage that is to be gained by the builders. Moreover, 
locomotives should be designed from the standpoint of opera- 
tion and not the convenience of the builder. ; 

On one road in particular a complete set of patterns will 








.have to be made for the standard locomotives assigned to it, 


as no part of the standard locomotives is common to that of 
its own locomotives. Grates were the first part to be con- 
sidered, then the other details follow in order, pistons, cyl- 
inder heads, cylinders and parts, crossheads, driving boxes, 
shoes and wedges, ash pan castings, crown brasses. engine 
trucks, tender trucks and trailer truck brasses and boxes. 
The road manufactures all repair parts of grey iron and 
wrought iron and steel at its railway shops. Many fittings 
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are entirely different from those that have been used on that 
road for years, such as gage cocks, cylinder cocks, water 
gages, blower valves, angle and globe valves, lubricators, 
injectors and checks. There are twice the number of special- 
ties on the standard engines as on the roads’ standard loco- 
motives, for which the vital repair parts have had to be 
ordered from the manufacturers. In addition to this, draw- 
ings for the locomotives will have to be purchased at a cost 
of between $500 and $600. As none of the locomotives have 
gone through the shops it is not possible to tell just what 
additional equipment will be needed there. Confusion will 
he caused the repairing forces due to the fact that they have 

n entirely new class of locomotive to handle to which they 
must accustom themselves. ‘The material for repairs will 
have to be carefully watched as other locomotive equipment 
will not fit. 


Design of the Locomotives 


As to the design of the locomotives themselves, the stand- 
ardization committee is to be congratulated on the work it 
accomplished in the short space of time allotted it for the 
work. Strong efforts were made to produce a modern loco- 
motive in every respect and from the reports thus far re- 
ceived of the few Mikados and Switchers that have been in 
service long enough so that an opinion can be formed of their 
performance, these have been found to be of fundamentally 
good design. After adjusting the draft appliances and the 
grates to suit the local conditions they have been found to be 
free steamers and to have ample boiler capacity. 

In most cases the road men like them, although on some 
roads objections have been made to the cab arrangement. 
The kind of special devices that have been applied to them, 
where they were different from those used on the particular 
road operating them, has caused the greatest trouble. While it 
was the desire of the Railroad Administration to apply the 
same specialties to each standard design of locomotive, it 
would have been more logical to apply the accepted spe- 
cialties in accordance with the wishes of the roads that were 
to use the locomotives. 

Of course, as has been repeatedly pointed out, no standards 
can be made to meet all conditions and they must at best 
represent a compromise in design. The force of this was felt 
particularly on those roads which use anthracite coal as fuel. 
On one road in particular, which was provided with stand- 
ard locomotives, provision had to be made for burning soft 
coal even though all the locomotives on that road were 
anthracite burners. 


The Present Situation 


With about half of the first order of 1,430 standard loco- 
motives to be completed and all of the second order of 600 
to come, it would seem to be unnecessary for the Railroad 
Administration to place any further orders for standard 
locomotives, as by the time the present orders are completed 
the roads may be back in the hands of the private owners. 
Since, however, there is great need for new locomotives, it 
should allow each road to order such types and designs as 
are best suited to its particular needs. In fact, there is evi- 
dence that this is being considered by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, for it is reported that five roads have been permitted 
to go into the market for locomotives of their own design; 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Virginian for Mallet loco- 
motives, the Philadelphia & Reading for locomotives having 
the Wootten type firebox, the Boston & Maine, as the standard 
designs do not meet its clearance limitations, and also the 
Kansas City Southern. Even though the Pennsylvania has 
been in need of locomotives, it has been permitted to build 
them to its own design. Undoubtedly more roads will seek 
to order locomotives to their own design as soon as some 
definite assurance is given as to when the government will 
relinquish its control of the roads. 
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The French State Railways 
in the War Years 
Harold G. Villard in The Economic World 


S IS GENERALLY KNOWN, the State Railways of 
A France belong-in the main to two systems, the one, 

commonly known as the Ancien Réseau (Old Sys- 
tem), constructed many years ago, and the other, known as 
the Western Railroad System (Chemin de Fer de l'Ouest), 
acquired from its private owners two or three years before 
the war. Of these two systems the Ancien Réseau has not 
been directly affected by military operations, though its 
traffic has naturally been increased by the war conditions. 
Parts of the Chemin de Fer de ]’Ouest, on the other hand, 
have at times been interfered with by the opposing armies, 
though at the same time the movement of freight and pas- 
sengers has been greatly augmented by the proximity of the 
system to the chief fighting area. For many years before 
the war, the old system of state railroads was notorious both 
for che inefficiency of its service and for the inability to earn 
even the interest on the cost of its construction. Before the 
Western System passed into the hands of the government it 
had been a prosperous property; but after its purchase by 
the state its operating costs rose, and it became a burden upon 
the French government, instead of a financial aid, as had 
been prophesied by the advocates of the purchase. 

It is of interest to know how these two state railroad sys- 
tems of France have fared during the war years. In a 
recent number of Le Monde Economique, Paris, the oper- 
ating results of the roads for 1916 are given, together with 
comparative figures for 1915. It appears that in 1916 the 
receipts of the old system amounted to $16,267,125, a gain 
of $2,015,186 over the 1915 receipts. The operating ex- 
penses for 1916 footed up $16,379,673, an increase of $2,- 
390,829 over those of 1915. The operating deficit for 1916 
was accordingly $112,547, the coefficient of operating ex- 
pense in 1916 being 100.69 per cent, as against 98.15 per 
cent in 1915. To the operating expense of 1916, however, 
must be added fixed charges of $3,798,343, or $60,119 more 
than in 1915. Hence the total deficit incurred in the system 
in 1916 was $3,910,891—this deficit being $435,562 greater 
than that for 1915. The deficit in both years, of course, had 
to be made good out of the French treasury, and added pro 
tanto to the burden of the French nation in its war period. 

The financial situation of the Western System in the first 
two years of the war may be summed up as follows: 


 -Sik / S is ora ane wate ee bree ae baleen aeee $59,624,904 
SERRE ES Seige Seah pen, SS ae 10,479,492 
CHOOTEEIDE GNBONEES 16 TOG i oo cc cceedsccneces 57,083,699 
NS INE Bids bx ooo Sire 6 Orin crow ale vis wawese 11,480,140 
Net earnings from operation in 1916............. 2.541,205 
Decrease from net earnings of 1915............. 1,000,648 
EO SR eee een 25,731,115 
PN NIUE NWN hon cc dbase se odncnedekes bases e 408,038 
PN, ik NE a tan dtcalwawckclvrks aah eee eneess 23,189,910 
OS ere eee eee 1,408,686 
Expense ratio in 1916 (per cent)...........+6. ‘ 95.74 
Expense ratio in 1915 (per cent)...............; 92.79 


It will be seen, therefore, that the combined deficit of the 
two state railway systems in 1916 amounted to over $28,- 
000,000. Of course, the operating conditions are abnormal. 

The five great private railway systems have been 
similarly affected. But in 1916, when the expense ratio on 
the old system of the state was over 100 per cent and that on 
the western system nearly 96 per cent the average expense ra- 
tio on the five private railway systems was only 71.37 per 
cent. It varied from 64.7 per cent on the Paris-Lyons-Medi- 
terranean railway to 82.25 per cent on the Nord railway. The 
most productive part of the last-named system is in the in- 
vaded districts of France, so that its operating expense ratio 
is abnormally high. Le Monde Economique concludes by say- 
ing that the above figures form a telling argument against 
state ownership and operation of railways. 
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Opportunities for Railway Supply Exports 


The Business Interests Must Have Co-operation of Both the 
Government and the Bankers 


By Samuel O. Dunn 
Editor of the Railway Age 


in Great Britain has been to seek information which 

may throw light on the outlook for the sale of Ameri- 
can railway equipment and supplies in foreign countries, 
both during the period of industrial reconstruction which 
we have entered, and following the actual period of re- 
construction. 

It is well known that until the Great War in Europe began 
the sales of American railway equipment and materials in 
foreign countries were quite small. The leading countries of 
Europe , and especially Great Britain and Germany, not only 
supplied their own needs, but sold most of the railway ma- 
terials which were exported to other countries. 

During the war, however, these countries became unable 
even to meet their own requirements, much less those of other 
countries, also, In consequence, orders for locomotives, cars, 
and many specialties were poured upon America in a flood. 
Our own railways were not buying as largely as they nor- 
mally had, and our manufacturers welcomed these orders, 
and filled them rapidly until our own country entered the 
war. Thus, a large export business in railway equipment 
and supplies was built up. These were years when the 
number of locomotives built in the United States for foreign 
railways was as great as the number built for American 
railways. The foreign buying of American made cars, rail- 
way specialties of many kinds and machine tools also was 
large. 

How much of this business will our manufacturers be able 
to retain during the period of reconstruction, and also after 
the period of reconstruction? These are important questions 
for our manufacturers, for our railways, which will get what- 
ever traffic our export business may afford, and for the 
American people in general, whose prosperity will depend in 
no small measure in the future upon our export business in 
manufactures. 

In the short time I have been here, during which affairs 
in Great Britain, and indeed, throughout Europe, have been 
in a turmoil, I have got more impressions than detailed in- 
formation. I feel sure, however, from what I have been 


O*: OF THE THINGS I have been doing since I arrived 
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Lonpon, Enctanp, November 28, 1918 
told on every side, that the impressions I have received 
would be merely deepened by the acquisition of more de- 
tailed information, and, therefore, I shall give the impres- 
sions now, hoping to supplement them later, if fortune is 
kind, with more actual information. 


Great Demand for Equipment Supplies 


The most outstanding point of all is, that the railways of 
all the world now need vastly more equipment and materials 
of every kind than they ever did before. We all know that the 
railways of America need many thousands of locomotives, 
many hundreds of thousands of passenger and freight cars, 
many millions of tons of rail, and other materials and sup- 
They need them, not merely for new 
construction and permanent improvements—although a vast 
amount of new construction and of permanent improvements 
is needed—but to make good the deterioration of tracks, 
structures and rolling stock which has occurred within recent 
years, and especially during the two years since the United 
States entered the war. 

The situation is, of course, much more acute in other 
countries, and especially in those which have participated in 
the Great War since its commencement over four years ago. 
No foreign soldier has set foot on the soil of Great Britain, 
except as a prisoner; but it is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the railways of that country are four years behind 
their requirements for locomotives, cars and work on the 
permanent way. ‘They are so far behind, because since the 
beginning of the war they have practically acquired no new 
equipment and have kept their expenditures for maintenance 
at the minimum physically possible. The British railways 
build in their own shops most of their own locomotives and 
cars. During the war, their shops—which in many cases 
have been enlarged—have been devoted mainly to the manu- 
facture of munitions. 

The government has recognized in a very substantial way 
the deterioration which has been occurring by granting the 
railways in addition to the guaranteed return on their cap- 
ital an allowance of 1234 per cent in excess of their ordinary 
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expenditures for maintenance, which has been put into 
special funds to be used after the termination of the war 
in making up deferred maintenance. 

The conditions in the various parts of the British Empire 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, etc.— 
which have not been in the zone of hostilities, as well as in 
the neutral countries of Europe, such as the Scandinavian 
countries, Spain, Holland, Switzerland, and so on, have been 
somewhat similar to those in Great Britain. The same thing 
may be said of the South American countries. The bel- 
ligerent countries outside the immediate zone of hostilities 
have had to use all their resources of men and materials to 
carry on the war; and the neutral countries have had to see 
their railways deteriorate because they could not get ma- 
terials to keep them up. 

Far worst of all, of course, has been the case of the coun- 
tries on whose soil hostilities actually have been conducted. 
Belgium, France, Italy, Russia, Roumania, and the Balkan 
countries have not only seen all their railways deteriorate, 
but they have seen large parts of them actually destroyed— 
tracks torn up, bridges blown up, cars burned, etc. 

Prior to the war the aggregate amount of new railway con- 
struction going on in the world was great, and afforded a 
large market for equipment and materials of every kind. It 
is hardly necessary to say that all over the earth the war 
has practically stopped railway construction, and thereby 
stopped the development of new territories and new resources 
which railway construction always causes, and which, under 
modern conditions cannot occur without new railway con- 
struction. 

Neither the market for railway equipment and materials 
which now exists, nor that which in the near future will ex- 
ist, can be said to be as large in proportion as the need of 
the railways of the world for new equipment and supplies. 
It would require a fabulous amount of new capital to finance 
all the needs of the world’s railways; and the world’s supply 
of capital has been greatly depleted during the war, and it 
will take years to replenish it. Buf it cannot be replenished 
without a vast increase of production for the purpose of in- 
dustrial reconstruction; and no such increase of production 
can occur until the railways are put into condition to handle 
the things produced. Therefore, the reconstruction of the 
railways will be one of the first things undertaken in every 
country whose statesmen and business men understand the 
present economic conditions and necessities; and this should 
mean that there will soon be the largest market for railway 
equipment and materials that ever was opened up. 





America’s Great Productive Capacity 


The railway equipment and supply manufacturers of the 
United States—I use the term to include all that make any- 
thing used in construction, maintenance, or operation—have, 
of course, a vastly larger productive capacity than those of 
any other country—probably under present conditions larger 
than those of any other two, or even four countries. If as 
large a program of railroad reconstruction, improvement and 
new construction should be entered upon at once in the 
United States as the welfare of the country demands, our 
railway manufacturers probably would have their hands 
pretty full for some time filling domestic orders. But, in 
view of the existing confusion and uncertainty in our railway 
field it may be that our railways will not for some time place 
enough orders to use all the capacity of our railway manu- 
facturers, and that they will be able to take a large amount 
of business from abroad. 

That they can soon get a much larger business abroad than 
they ever have had seems highly probable, if they will go 
after it right, and can get the right kind of co-operation 
from our government. 

In dealing with the export field, it would seem that our 
manufacturers should be very careful to think not merely 
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of the present and immediate future, but also of the distant 
future. If they do not, one result may be that the more 
business they get during the period of intense reconstruction, 
the less they will get after that period is ended. 


Relations of United States and British Empire 


The two greatest powers of the world now, in point of 
area, population, natural resources, and manufacturing ac- 
tivity, are the United States and the British Empire. In the 
long run our export trade in railway equipment and supplies, 
and in everything else, is going to depend very largely upon 
the relations between the governments and peoples of these 
two countries. We can do more business, on the whole, 
with the British Empire than with any other country; and 
at the same time, the British undoubtedly will be, for years 
to come, our principal competitors for foreign trade. The 
way in which our competition with them is carried on will 
have a great influence upon the welfare not only of the 
peoples of our two countries, but upon the welfare of those 
of the entire world. Therefore, the governments of the two 
countries, each let us hope intelligently and fully represent- 
ing the true interests of its own people, cannot too soon reach 
a clear understanding as to just how much and what kind 
of governmental stimulus and governmental restriction are 
to be applied to the business interests of the two nations in 
trading with each other and in competing for the trade of 
outside countries. The peoples of the two nations must 
not only trade with each other, but compete with each other; 
but their trade should be carried on in such a way as to 
promote the welfare of both, while their competition should 
be a friendly, open, honorable, sportsmanlike rivalry, and not 
be characterized to any degree by the dishonorable, under- 
handed, spy-ridden methods which were used by the Ger- 
mans in pushing their foreign business before the war. 

Now, as to the sale of American equipment and supplies 
to the railways within the British Empire, it would seem that 
the following will be about the situation: The efforts of the 
British government and British business men already are 
being energetically applied, and will be for some time thus 
applied, to filling their own plants with orders. Prior to 
the war, there long had been much unemployment in Great 
Britain. The British people live in fear that a return of 
extensive unemployment would result in a serious develop- 
ment of Bolshevism in these islands. ‘Therefore, under the 
leadership of their government, they are going to try to 
provide employment for every person who wants it, and 
especially for their returning soldiers. This is going to be 
a herculean task, for their population is very large, and these 
islands are very small. They can only accomplish the task 
by developing manufactures of all kinds to the utmost, since 
manufactures can give employment to more people within a 
given area than any other line of industry. The manufac- 
ture of railway equipment and supplies is a branch of the 
iron and steel trade, and there has been during the war an 
immense increase of the capacity of the iron and steel plants 
of Great Britain. This increased capacity has been devoted 
principally to producing munitions. Besides the enlargement 
of private plants, the government itself had built several 
large plants at a cost of several hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, some of which had hardly got fully into operation 
when the armistice was signed. Both the private and gov- 
ernment munition plants must be, in so far as is practicable, 
converted to the uses of peace. 

The government and the business men already are turning 
rapidly to the work, first of filling with orders for indus- 
trial products plants that are now in shape to make such 
products, and, second of converting to the uses of peace 
plants which as yet are adapted only to the service of war. 
The British railway companies, as already indicated, have 
large reserves which they can apply as soon as they can get 
the necessary labor out of munition works and the army to 
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building new cars and locomotives. The private manufac- 
turers of locomotives and cars of Great Britain—who 
ordinarily get about 90 per cent of their orders from rail- 
ways outside of Great Britain—already are in the field for 
orders, and will begin largely to increase their output of 
railway supplies and equipment as soon as they can get their 
plants converted to peace purposes and get enough labor. 

The chief railways for which equipment and supplies have 
in the past been made in Great Britain may be roughly di- 
vided into the following classes: First, the privately-owned 
railways; second, the state-owned railways of such colonies 
as those of Australia and South Africa; and third, railways 
in foreign countries which have been financed principally by 
English capital, such as several of those of Argentina. It 
seems pretty certain that the manufactures of other countries, 
including those of the United States, will not stand a good 
chance of getting very much business from any of these rail- 
ways until the manufacturers of Great Britain are busy and 
labor has as much employment: as the manufacturers can 
give it. 

However, the railways mentioned have a large mileage 
and large needs. In spite of the. great expansion of the iron 
and steel trade, it does not seem probable it could within 
any reasonable time supply all the requirements of these 
railways. Therefore, it would appear that the time is not 
far distant when many railways within the British Empire, 
and railways outside the Empire which are controlled by 
British capital, will turn to America to buy equipment and 
supplies. 

The prospect of soon developing a large export trade in 
railway equipment and supplies with the other countries 
which have been belligerents in this war seems much better 
than that of the prospect of soon developing such trade with 
the British Empire. The British and Americans ought to 
be able between them to get most of the business which 
formerly went to the Germans. Now, since the surplus ca- 
pacity of our manufacturers in the United States is greater 
than that of the manufacturers of Great Britain, we should 
be able, it would seem, to get more of this business than 
they. In the neutral countries our manufacturers certainly 
stand as good, or a better, chance as the British. 


Must Comply With Foreigners’ Wishes 


It already has been intimated that in seeking this business 
our manufacturers should think not merely of the present, 
but even more of the future, provided they wish to build up a 
permanent foreign market for their trades. One of the most 
important points to be considered is that European designs 
and methods of manufacture have differed widely from those 
of America. ‘There are many people in the United States 
who believe that because, within ‘recent years, our manufac- 
turers have succeeded in selling to foreign railways large 
quantities of equipment and materials, made according to 
American designs and standards, they will be able to con- 
tinue to do so. Undoubtedly the familiarizing of foreign 
railway officers with the actual service of American products 
will have this tendency. There are very many things, how- 
ever, that the foreign railway officer wants made in accord- 
ance with his ideas, rather than in accordance with those of 
the American manufacturer. Now, during the period of re- 
construction, while the demand for railway supplies will be 
so great, the American manufacturer may be able largely to 
succeed in forcing the foreigner to take what the American 
wants him to take; but if he does, he is likely to find that 
when the demand declines the foreigner will turn to some 
British or German manufacturer who will make him what 
he really wanted all the time, and the American export trade 
will have made a merely temporary customer instead of a 
permanent one. 

One of the marked characteristics of railway equipment 
and materials manufactured in Europe, and of many other 
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things for that matter, is that it is more finished than Ameri- 
can manufacture ordinarily is. ‘The European not only 
wants his locomotive, for example, to work well, but he 
wants it to look well. Therefore, he hand-works and finishes 
and polishes every part of it, and then paints it with bright 
colors. Now, whether American manufacturers like it or 
not, they probably must recognize the fact that if they are 
to capture and hold foreign markets they must indulge the 
taste, not merely of the European, but also of the South 
American and many other people for this kind of thing. 

The great objection of American manufacturers to meeting 
foreign demands as to design, finish, and so on, is that it 
interferes with the quantity production which appeals so 
strongly to America. Perhaps a compromise of some kind 
can be struck, but it seems highly probable that large Ameri- 
can manufacturers, in order to get and hold foreign trade, 
will have to set aside parts of their plants, or even establish 
separate plants, in which special machinery will be used and 
specially trained workmen will be employed, to make things 
as the foreigners want them made. It goes without saying 
that this would increase the cost of production; and how 
costs of production in the different countries will compare 
after such questions as those of wages and the distribution 
of raw materials are settled under peace conditions is still] 
a matter of conjecture. 


Some Things We Can Sell Abroad 


A very large number of bridges has been destroyed in all 
the countries in which actual hostilities have been carried 
on; and America should be able to replace many of these. 
American bridges have established a good reputation 
throughout the world; and it is not so necessary to construct 
them according to foreign ideas of good practice. 

That countries throughout the world will go to the United 
States for rails seems certain. ‘The American makers of 
track fastenings should be able to get a large business in 
Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, and other countries, but they 
must be willing to make them to metric dimensions, and to 
meet foreign specifications. There will be a large market 
in Europe and elsewhere for American-made springs; but I 
gain the impression that if American manufacturers are to 
hold a substantial business in Europe they must follow 
European practice, even if they have to provide separate 
plants for the purpose. 


Success of American Machine Tools 


One of the great successes in Europe during the war has 
been made by American machine tools. There is no question 
that in the making of machine tools America leads the world. 
“Tmitation is the sincerest praise’; and there are two or three 
concerns in Great Britain which are giving American ma- 
chine tools this high praise by copying them without 
saying anything about the fact that what they are making 
are copies. How American tool makers will be able to meet 
this unfair competition is conjectural. It would appear, 
however, in view of the wonderful results obtained with our 
machine tools during the war, that our manufacturers should 
be able to build up and hold an immense foreign trade, es- 


pecially if they can eliminate unfair competition such as that 
mentioned. 


Talk of Electrification of Railways 


There is much talk of electrification of railways in Europe. 
This has been suggested as one means by which British rail- 
ways might be able to enlarge their capacity and reduce their 
expenses without increasing their structure gages. 

The most important project for electrification which is 
receiving serious consideration is on the state railways of 
Belgium. The railways of that country have lost a large 
share of their rolling stock and have been largely destroyed. 
Since they must be so largely rebuilt, it seems to have been 
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concluded by their management that in the long run the most 
economical and progressive thing that could be done would 
be to reconstruct them for electrical operation practically 
throughout. Apparently, the plan adopted would be that of 
erecting large power-houses near the coal fields. Indica- 
tions are that there will be a large development of the manu- 
facture of electrical machinery and apparatus in Great 
Britain, and sentiment evoked by the war probably would 
tend to give British manufacturers a prior claim upon busi- 
ness in Belgium; but American manufacturers surely would 
have a good chance to get some of the business. 

There probably will be an extensive reconstruction of 
block signals on European railways and American makers 
of signal apparatus and supplies should stand a very good 
chance to get a large part of this business. It is well-known 
that the automatic signal system, whose operation involves 
the use of much less labor than the manual controlled system, 
has been developed almost entirely by American inventors 
and manufacturers; and it would appear that there should 
soon be a large foreign market for automatic signal ap- 
paratus and supplies. 

Many years ago when Lord (then General) Kitchener de- 
sired to make his famous advance upon Khartoum to rescue 
General Gordon, he needed practically to build and equip 
an entire railway line within a very short time. He asked the 
British builders to furnish him quickly a number of loco- 
motives and cars, and also some bridges. The British re- 
plied they could not fill the order within so short a time. 
He then applied to America, and our manufacturers started 
the locomotives, cars and bridges to him within 30 days. It 
was a great achievement. Unfortunately, those locomotives 
and cars were kept in service on the railways of Egypt for 
years afterward, alongside equipment built in England. 
Having been turned out so quickly, they inevitably presented 
a very poor appearance, and gave a rather poor service com- 
pared with the English-built equipment, with its excellent 
design, fine lines and perfect finish. The railway men in 
Egypt soon forgot the circumstances under which the Ameri- 
can equipment was built, and, in consequence, it became a 
permanent obstacle to the sale of additional American loco- 
motives and cars in Egypt. 

The lesson suggested by this incident does not require 
elaboration. There undoubtedly will be a large demand for 
American locomotives and cars and for various specialties 
used upon them, during the period of reconstruction. But 
whether they will in future years be a good or a bad adver- 
tisement of American manufacturers will depend upon how 
they are built. There is no question that American builders 
can do work that satisfies the foreigner. For a few years 
before the United States entered the war our builders were 
engaged more or less in making equipment for railways in 
accordance with foreign design—for example, for the rail- 
ways of India, some of the standard designs of which were 
copies—and the results were very satisfactory. After the 
United States entered the war, however, the American gov- 
ernment took the view that this interfered with quantity 
production; that quantity production was the thing most 
needed; and since then locomotives for export have been 
built chiefly according to American standards. Now, un- 
doubtedly, for the good both of the foreign railway and the 
American manufacturer, the former should be educated 
gradually to accept American standards; but until education 
has done its perfect work, it will probably be good business 
to let the foreigner have very largely what he wants. 


Financing Railway Construction Abroad 


One of the great countries in which extensive work of re- 
construction will have to be done is Russia. Her railways 
are in deplorable condition, and she needs a vast additional 
mileage of railways to enable her to develop her great natural 
resources. Her situation and her standards of railway con- 
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struction seem to make her much the most promising market 
in Europe for American railway equipment and materials; 
but it is to be feared it will be some years before she will have 
the stable government and the financial conditions which will 
make her a safe customer with which to do business. In 
entering the Russian market, it will be very important to 
enter through Siberia and to work harmoniously with the 
Japanese, who have a great influence in the Orient. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that in the promotion 
of foreign trade of all kinds the business men of America 
must have the cordial support and the intelligent and 
friendly co-operation of their government. They must also 
have the support and co-operation of their great banking 
interests. The great export trade of Germany and Great 
Britain in railway manufactures is largely owing to the fact 
that their financiers have invested capital in foreign rail- 
ways and then used their influence to cause the railways in 
which they have made investments to buy their equipment 
and materials from the manufacturers of their home coun- 
tries. Of course, American financiers cannot be expected 
to make large investments abroad unless they can be made 
to feel reasonably sure that their government, in case of need, 
will help to protect their investments. There are vast parts 
of the earth, especially in Eastern Europe, Asia—particularly 
in China—Africa and South America, where the construc- 
tion of a large mileage of new railways is needed. If 
American capital builds railways in these parts of the world, 
these railways naturally will go to America for materials 
for their construction, and also for equipment and materials 
for their subsequent operation and maintenance. American 
manufacturers of railway equipment and materials doubtless 
in any event will get a large amount of foreign business for 
some years; but in the long run they probably must look to 
the construction of railways in foreign countries by American 
capital to afford them the largest part of their permanent 
market abroad. 








Hundreds of tons of high explosives, including T. N. D> 
the property of the French and Italian governments, has 
been towed out to sea from South Amboy, N. J., and dumped 
overboard 35 miles from Scotland Neck lightship. This was 
done by order of the Railroad Administration, in order to 
get the dangerous stuff out of the hands of the railroads. 
Two hundred and twenty-eight carloads had been stored at 
Wilmington, Del., for some time, awaiting disposition, and 
the residents of that city had become nervous for fear of 
disaster. Some of the material was removed to interior 
points designated by the French government. 
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way system of the United States was first undertaken 

in 1831, more miles of main lines have been abandoned 
in a year than have been built. The only other year in which 
this condition existed was in 1917. In 1918, 445.83 miles 
of main lines were abandoned permanently and taken up, 
512.68 miles additional were abandoned permanently but 
have not yet been taken up, and 224.37 miles were aban- 
doned for operating purposes for the period of federal con- 
trol owing to the consolidation of parallel lines. A total of 
1,182.88 miles of main lines has therefore been abandoned 
for operating purposes during the year which has just closed. 
This is considerably in excess of the mileage of new lines 
built as indicated in another article. A total of 200.32 miles 
of main lines has also been abandoned in Canada, this mile- 


Fs THE SECOND TIME since the construction of the rail- 


age being confined to the Pacific Coast extensions of the 


Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific in Western 
Alberta and British Columbia, where joint operation was 
instituted, in this way releasing considerable quantities of 
track materials for military use on the French front. 

A decrease in the mileage of railway lines in operation 
in the United States for two successive years does not neces- 
sarily indicate that this country is oversupplied with rail- 
ways or that there are no further large areas needing trans- 
portation facilities. Rather, these statistics are a striking 
commentary on the conditions through which the railways of 
the United States have been passing in recent years. The 
refusal of the state and national commissions to permit rates 
to be increased commensurate with the rising costs of opera- 
tion have forced many of. the smaller and weaker lines into 
bankruptcy. Obviously the first roads to go under have been 
those in sparsely settled areas or with light traffic. Under 
those conditions banks have been reluctant to advance the 
funds necessary for the reorganization and rehabilitation of 
the properties, and, being unable to operate at other than a 
loss, there has been no alternative for them except to suspend 
operations. Even under these conditions the state commis- 
sions have, in most instances, refused to permit the abandon- 
ment and taking up of the lines and it has been necessary 
for the owners to go into the courts to secure the necessary 
authority after proving their inability to operate successfully. 

The abandonment of these lines has received a decided 
impetus during the last two years. Costs of operation have 
risen rapidly on the small roads as well as on the larger 
systems. When the government took over the roads a year 
ago no distinction was made between the large and small 
lines in the President’s proclamation. However, the Rail- 
road Administration soon showed an unwillingness to assume 
financial responsibility for the operation of many of these 
smaller lines which were not essential to a unified national 
transportation system and a large number of them were 
turned back to their owners shortly before July 1. Facing 
the increased costs of operation brought about by the war, 
supplemented by the wage advances granted the employees 
on the roads under federal control, confronted with the di- 
version of traffic to the government-operated lines, and with 
little or no relief through increased rates, the owners of many 
of these properties have abandoned hope and shown a dis- 
position to dispose of the roads for what they could secure. 

Another condition leading to the abandonment of weak 


More Railway Lines Abandoned Than Built 


Operation Discontinued on Large Mileage Because of Heavy 
Expenses and Opportunity to Realize High Salvage Value 
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roads has been the high prices which have prevailed for 
second hand materials. The shortage of railway supplies, 
and particularly of steel, raised the prices for many second 
hand materials to the point where they could be sold for 
considerably more than their cost new. In a number of in- 
stances this has resulted in the junk value of lines being 
greater than the amounts actually paid for them several years 
previous. Naturally, therefore, the owners of roads who 
were contemplating their abandonment in the near future 
have hastened to take advantage of these conditions to secure 
the highest possible return from their properties. The con- 
clusion of the war, with the probable early return of the 
material market to a more nearly normal condition, will 
largely remove this latter incentive. 

The statistics of lines abandoned this year also include a 
new factor. In working out the details of the policy of | 
unified control of the railways of the United States as a 
single system the Railroad Administration has found it pos- 
sible to co-ordinate the facilities of parallel lines in numerous 
instances. In some cases parallel single track lines have 
been converted for double track operation. In other cases 
one line has been abandoned and the traffic of both roads 
concentrated on the other line. This accounts for the 224.37 
miles of lines reported as abandoned in the third column of 
the table accompanying this article. 

Although it is in the far west that the greatest need for 
transportation facilities exists, it is in this same area that the 
largest mileage of lines has been abandoned. 

The longest line on which operation was abandoned during 
the year was the Colorado Midland, extending from Divide, 
Colo., 194.20 miles to New Castle. Operation of this road 
ceased on August 1 and plans were made for its dismantling 
before winter, but the Colorado Utilities Commission pre- 
vented the track from being removed and the matter is now 
in the courts. The next longest road to be abandoned was 
the Las Vegas & Tonopah, 117 miles long, in Nevada. 

The longest line abandoned and taken up is the North 
Pole route, in Alaska, 90 miles, and the next longest line is 
the Wisconsin & Michigan, 52.8 miles. 

In considering these roads which have been abandoned 
one should not lose sight of the fact that many other lines 
in operation in the United States are unremunerative, but, 
being parts of larger systems, which as a whole are solvent 
properties, they cannot be abandoned. Particularly in the 
mountainous states of the west, as in Colorado, many of the 
larger systems are handicapped by branch lines tapping min- 
ing regions of earlier days, but now largely abandoned or 
extending into areas for which there has never been a suffi- 
cient demand for railways to justify their construction 
permanently. If left to themselves such lines would be 
clearly insolvent and abandoned, but as parts of a larger 
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system they have constituted a drain on the earnings of the 
remunerative lines and the state commissions have in general 
refused to permit their abandonment. The time would now 
seem opportune to make a study of lines of this character in 
order to ascertain where they may be abandoned and to re- 
move this drain on the railways before they are turned back 
to their owners. 


Railroad Abandoned in 1918 


Lines 
abandoned 
Lines temporarily 
Lines , abandoned through 
abandoned per- consolidation 
per- manently during period 
manently and and not of Govern- 


taken up taken up ment control 
United States (Miles) (Miles) (Miles) 
Atlantic Coast Line—Sebring, Fla...... wesw 70 


Baltimore & Ohio—West Baltimore to 
Washington main track, 1.40 miles; 
Hansrote, W. Va., to Magnolia, third 
track, 5.85 miles; total. .......cccse0. 7.25 
Oliver ponction, Pa., to Oliver, 0.54 
mile; Moore’s Junction, Pa., to Red- 
stone Ovens, 0.27 mile; Youngstown 
Junction to Youngstown Works, 0.96 
mile; between Ft, Hill, Ohio, and Wal- 


ton, Ind., 1.45 miles; total........... ieee yee 3.22 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal— 

Part of South West Spur..cccccccces 1.10 > 
Buffalo Creek R. R. at Buffalo, N. Y... 0.12 
Bullfrog Goldfield—Beatty, Nev., to 

I 6 Wn aa 0d ec Reeds eee sen Hees 3.70 


Central of Pennsylvania—Bellefonte, Pa, 
to Mill Hall, 27.38 miles; branch lines, 
Te Se SUE vectereeaceeeredeev es ‘ates 28.74 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—North- 
field, Minn., to Canon Falls, 13.8 w?r 
Rock Vailey. . to Hudson, » 
miles: Madrid, to Philadelphia, 3 $60 
miles; Cement ran in Milwaukee, Wis., 
Rie Gees COUNE aida eeectatecdéceanecs 2000 
Chicago & North Western—Near Palmer, 
Ds Gehatkebese cave deneeweneeds cee 4.50 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—Colgate, 
ee Ee ee weet éiben 6.54 
Chicago Union Station Company....... 0.70 
Cees Findlay & Ft. Wayne—Find- 
Ohio, to Ft. Wayne, Ind......... bapa Gein 91.93 
rhea ei Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Lonis 
—Near Zionsville, Ind............... wigan 4.80 
Colorado Midland—Divide, Col., to New- 
CEE. a ébsea sh eeneds bac delen eee sede ne ene 194.20 
Cripple Creek & Colorado Springs—Colo- , 
rado Springs, Colo, to Cameron....... whan 39.00 
Cybur, Guif & North Western........... evens 10.00 
Deer River (formerly Carthage & Copen- 
SIE DE SES Se Oe 8.75 
Denver & Rio Grande—Sonora, Col., to 
NOE ice ccedec step ebdeeenaee eee 18.05 
Short Spurs to mines in Colorado, 0.99 
mile, and in Utah, 1.03 miles; total. viene 2.02 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern—Iron Sane 
ee, See, UP PEs cacsaeds ences ahaa overs 15.37 
Elk & Little Kenawhe, Baggs, W. Va. 
DG: <Kaeateretes 65606 bEbRHOR 064e~ eee 26.30 
Escanaba & Lake Superior—In Michigan. 3.50 
Garden Bay Railway—Garden, Mich., to 


ee ee ree étar cane 13.80 
Galveston, Harrisburgh & San Antonic, 
Blodgett, Tex., to Stella Junction..... ee 4.51 


Great Northern—At Helena, Mont., 3.96 
miles; Hanover to Lewiston, 7.69 


Og” er ee errr atialast meas 11.65 
Ge NED | casmewartecdecedecace 3.00 wine wears 
Hauto to Nesquekonings ............+.-. cekete eaves 4.07 
Houston & Texas Central—Waco, Tex., 

WP DN cscawebeuveesceaeeseravaagis omen + see's 12.00 
Kansas City Southern—Kansas City. Mo. ..... 1.04 
Las Vegas & Tonopah—Las Vegas, Nev., 

OE TED pw boeside< contest snes beets i eben 117.00 
Lehigh & New England—Howerton Junc- 

ee ee errr eee 0.97 ° 


Lehigh Valley—Stockton Junction, Pa., to 
oan, 7.66 miles; Sheppton branch to 
Beaver Meadow Colliery, 1.85 miles; 
Hickory Run to Hickory Run Brick 
Works, 1.30 miles; from M. & H. 
Division to Morris Ridge Colliery, 0.58 
mile; Austin Branch to Lawrence 
ye 0.46 mile; part of Tomhicken 
Colliery branch 0.28 mile; part of 


Coleraine branch 0.12 mile; total...... 12.25 sees oaens 

Packer No. 5 Jct. to Ashland, Pa...... oeawe eeeee 4.07 
Liberty White—McComb, Miss., to Tyler- 

RR a pe ae eae ie Sj enee 2478 eecce 
Maine Central R. R.—Waterville, Me., 

CEE Gc uwtusce rectuvesaae dh eens seen 2.26 e 
Meridian & Memphis—A. & V. Jct. to 

PU: SNL 6S deN ce ckae vaNusdewasts eee wees 3.00 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas— 
i SENOS: “DORs wcacertateckcseuews 


Mobile & Ohio—on Blocton Branch...... 1.07 
Montpelier & Wells River—Montpelier, 

Ws Se OR, Secccntenewiasibeuereren 
New Orleans Terminal—At New Orleans ; 
New York Central—Cardiff Junction to 

OS | RE a eRe 3.48 
New York, New Haven & Hartford— 

Northampton, Mass., to Shelburne Junc- 

tion, 18 miles; South Deerfield, Mass., 

to Turners Falls, 9 miles; total....... ee 
Norfolk & Western—Lucas, Va., to end 

of Periwinkle branch, 2.81 miles; 

Blackstone, W. Va., to end of Black- 

stone branch, 5.52 miles; total......... 8.33 
Northern Pacific—Groningen, Minn., to 

EE on cen Reece eter ceaue saws 4.42 
North Pole Route—Alaska.............- 90.00 
Ocilla, Pinebloom & Valdosta, Lax, Ga., 

OF BL cacnctecsceroesnckeeeeenes 14.00 
Olympia & Owingsville—Olympia, Ky., 

SPURNOID, ni. nse ccdiworweenceseunio - 6.80 
Oregon-Washington—Black River Junc- 

ek, SRM UP HORM ce cdcadecwssaunens 
Ozark Valley Ry.—Williamsville, Mo., to 

rea ee ee a eee 35.00 
Pere Marquette—Carters to Honor, 5.13 

miles; pencer, Mich.. to Kalkaska, 

POE NES. CON nied wa amavis wie ebb wbe 12.14 


Portland & Southeastern--In Arkansas.. 22.00 


Richmond & Rappahanneck River— 


Richmond, Va., to Seven Pines....... 25.52 


Seaboard Air Line—Between Atlanta, Ga., 
and Birmingham, 14.55 miles; between 
Archer, Fla., and Earlybird, 1 mile; 
RE Ree a a oy 

Southern Railway System—From M. P. 
418 to 420, 1 mile; M. P, 424.6 to 
426.3, 1.7 miles; Blacksburg, S. C., t 
Gaffney, 0.31 mile: Gaffney to Cow- 
pens, 0.25 mile; Cowpens to Mt. Zion, 
0.75 mile; M. P. 490 to 492.3, 2.27 
miles; Central, S. C., to Tugalo river, 
17.2 miles; Tugalo river to Cornelia, 
th, Gi COE DE s. cknacieedeaccces 
From M. P. 423.8 to 424, .20 miles; 
Cowpens, S. C., to Mt. Zion, 1.37 
miles; Central, S. C., to Tugalo river, 
12.5 miles; Tugalo river to Cornelia, 
Sei. Beer NN s tne ndd 050 teen daw web oe 

Southwestern Railway—Henrietta, Tex., 

PAC SON o5.9.00 axe tac gadcn twas 


cdc City, Leelanau & Manistique— 


15.55 


Traverse City, Mich., to North Port... 29.20 


Wabash Railway—Albia, Ia., to Tracy... 


Western Maryland—From End of Jack- 
son branch eastward, 1.73 miles; West 


of Lanaconing, 0.72 miles; total....... 2.45 

Narrows Park, Md., to Mertens...... heme, 
Wichita Falls & Northwestern—Fred- 
OO. GRR. dnc nd vewetencevtesors ses 
Wisconsin & Michigan—Aragon, Mich., 
to Faithorn Junction. 7 miles; Constine, 
Wis., to Everett, Mich., 31.8 miles; 
Peshtigo Harbor, Wis., to Bagley Junc- 

tion, 14 miles; total Sa wh ara Henle aide arborea .80 

WD ‘s'deasicktdatauecurenvre teers 445.83 

Canada 


Canadiar Northern—In British Columbia. 94.00 


Grand Trunk Pacific—Lobstick Junction, 


Alta., to Red Pass Junction, B. C..... 106.32 


ETT ee re rere 
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A Shipper’s View of the Railroad Problem 


Opposes Government Ownership or Operation. 


Suggests 


Larger Powers for Central Regulating Body 


By F. B. Montgomery* 


pression of my views regarding the disposition of the 

railroad problem, I will say ‘at the outset that I am 
opposed to government ownership and government operation. 
I shall not enter into a discussion of the merits and defi- 
ciences of railway nationalization further than to say that 
neither my observation of federal control in this country nor 
my knowledge of government ownership as it has worked out 
in other lands, has convinced me that private operation is 
an economic anachronism. In this connection it should be 
borne in mind that a shipper’s interest in transportation 
begins and ends with service rendered; he will espouse any 
scheme of operation which, in his estimation, will produce 
maximum results with a minimum of expense. It is there- 
fore significant that after eleven months of practical experi- 
ence with government operation the leading shippers’ or- 
ganization unanimously adopted a resolution in its annual 
convention condemning both federal control and ownership 
and recommending the early return of the railways to their 
owners. 

Assuming that the carriers revert to private operation, the 
question arises whether they should return to the conditions 
which obtained previous to the war or whether some modi- 
fications should be made in their organization and in the 
laws governing them. Opinions on this subject are diverse. 
My own ideas, which follow, are subject to change as I give 
the matter more intensive study, and I wish it to be under- 
stood that they represent my personal views only, and in no 
sense indicate those which may be taken by the company 
which I represent, or the National Industrial Traffic League, 
of which I am a member. 

Competition between railways is a desirable economic 
condition and should be re-established. The larger trunk 
lines, however, should have the right to purchase and con- 
solidate adjacent and connecting short lines and roads 
which are not self-supporting—subject to the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The carriers should 
be insured rates which will produce a liberal return on the 
value of their property with a surplus not exceeding four 
per cent annually. By a liberal return I do not mean reve- 
nues which will place badly managed, poorly located or 
over-equipped lines in the profit-producing class. Lack of 
foresight and business ability should be penalized in the 
transportation field as it is in other industries. The prac- 
tical effect of giving weak roads a generous return would be 
to allow excessive profits to the strong lines. 

The Act.to Regulate Commerce should be amended to 
give the Interstate Commerce Commission full authority 
over capital issues of every kind; plenary power to authorize 
and regulate the pooling of equipment of all kinds, the joint 
use of terminals and other facilities; control of maintenance 
work in every detail with authority to determine the extent 
of the work which shall be done and the expenditures which 
may be properly made therefor; the right to authorize or veto 
the construction of new lines, or the extension of old ones, 
after weighing their merits from the standpoint of public 
necessity and convenience; authority to order augmented or 


I: COMPLYING with the Railway Age’s request for an ex- 





*Mr. Montgomery is manager of the traffic department of the International 
Harvester Company, icago, and chairman of the Committee on Car 
Demurrage and Storage of the National Industrial Traffic League. He 
is also'a member of a special committee of the N. I. T. League, created 
to study the railroad problem and to recommend remedial legislation. 
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reduced transportation service as the needs of the public 
may dictate. 

The railways should retain the desirable features of uni- 
fied operation brought about by government operation. Both 
passenger and freight train mileage should be reduced to a 
point not beyond the necessities and requirements of the 
public. There should be further consolidation and enlarge- 
ment of freight trains when in the interest of economy and 
service. ‘Through routing should be encouraged to reduce 
delays and congestion in break-up yards. Heavy loading of 
equipment is likewise an operating principle which has come 
to stay, but, it should not be observed to the extent of de- 
laying the movement of shipments which should be handled 
expeditiously on account of commercial necessity. The 
joint ticket offices which have been established in the large 
cities of the country are undoubtedly a great convenience 
to the public and will probably be retained for that reason 
although they are of doubtful economy. 

Those portions of the commerce act should remain un- 
changed which give the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the authority to suspend tariffs which place upon the carriers 
the responsibility of justifying rates of, and grant to shippers 
the right to route traffic. Much has been said about eco- 


-nomical routing since the director general gave the carriers 


the right to deviate from the routing instructions of the ship- 
per. It is my conviction that in times of peace the shipper is 
much better qualified to route traffic than the railroads. 
Because of his intimate knowledge of the location of the 
consignee with reference to alternate lines, and the character 
of the unloading facilities of each—if plant delivery cannot 
be made—he is better able to route in such a manner as to 
insure delivery with minimum detention at unloading. plat- 
forms or in interchange yards. A recent experience of the 
company I represent illustrates the results which accrue from 
interference in routing by railroads. A heavy tractor was 
shipped to a point in Pennsylvania and routed over a line 
which had special facilities for unloading the machine at 
destination. The car was rerouted over another road with 
the consequence that it had to be switched back at destination 
to the line originally designated, before the tractor could be 
unloaded. 

Another feature of government operation which has been 
widely proclaimed as conducive to economy and improved 
service is the unification of terminals. Although I do not 
condemn joint terminal operation and, in fact, recommend 
its adoption to the extent that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may deem economical, it has not yet been thoroughly 
tried out. The best of theories do not always work out satis- 
factorily in practice. In making this remark I have the 
experience of my own company in mind. Under former 
conditions shipments from our Deering plant would pass 
through the Chicago terminal district within 24 to 48 hours. 
At the present time, with the terminals under one manage- 
ment, the best time for like movements is 72 hours. 

Another idea which seems to be quite prevalent among 
both railroad officers and shippers is that the power to 
regulate railroads should be taken from the state commis- 
sions, leaving the Interstate Commerce Commission the only 
regulatory body in the country. It is my conviction that the 
territory served by our railways is too large to warrant such 
a concentration of authority. Innumerable matters of local 
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concern and of no consequence to the remainder, of the 
country can be better’ settled by a state body, thereby reliev- 
ing the national commission of much detail which would 
have to be handled from a distance. It should also be borne 
in mind that the police power of the individual states gives 
them the authority to regulate traffic moving exclusively 
within their borders and this cannot be taken away from 
them without an amendment to our constitution. But such 
radical action is not, in my opinion, necessary. ‘Through the 
Shreveport case which defined the relation of {interstate 
to intrastate regulation, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has all the authority over state rates that it needs. 


Dividend Changes 


HE PRINCIPLE LAID DOWN in the President’s proclama- 
T tion taking over the roads, in so far as it applied to 
dividends, was the continuance of dividends at the 
regular rate where these dividends had previously been paid 
from surplus earnings. ‘There is still some doubt and un- 
certainty, however, in regard to dividends, and the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the 
Wabash are holding up their dividends, the first two pend- 
ing a settlement of the contract with the government, and 
the Wabash pending a decision of the Administration. 
The Baltimore & Ohio reduced its annual rate on the 
common stock in the second half of 1918 from 5 per cent, 
paid in 1917, to 4 per cent. Thus if the contract is signed 
with the government 41% per cent total will be paid out in 
dividends for 1918. 
The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh reduced its dividend 
rate, the rate in 1917 being 6 per cent; while 3 per cent 
was paid in the first half of 1918, only 2 per cent was paid 
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The Buffalo & Susquehanna paid 7 per cent on the com- 
mon in 1917 and a 134 quarterly dividend on the common 
in the first quarter of 1918, but in the remaining three- 
quarters, “at the behest of the Railroad Administration,” 
declared quarterly dividends of 1% per cent each, making 
a total for 1918 of 5% per cent. 

The Cripple Creek Central paid 6 per cent on its com- 
mon stock in 1917 and 1% per cent quarterly for the first 
two quarters of 1918, but passed the dividend in the third 
quarter, making 3 per cent paid in 1918, according to the 
latest advices. 

The Union Pacific, in 1917, paid regular dividends on 
the common of 8 per cent and paid 3% per cent extra divi- 
dends. In 1918, the stock was put on a regular 10 per 
cent dividend basis, although in the first quarter a regular 
dividend of 2 per cent was declared with a half per cent 
extra. 

In the next and succeeding quarters the regular divi- 
dend was 2% per cent. ‘Thus, the stock paid 11% per 
cent dividends in 1917 and 10 per cent in 1918. The Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, a subsidiary of the 
Pennsylvania, reduced its annual dividend from 5 per cent, 
paid in 1917, to 4 per cent. 


Operations of the Great 
Western Railway of England 


HE GREAT WESTERN of England is the largest railway 
in the United Kingdom, its operating mileage being 
greater by a thousand miles than that of the next largest 
British railway. ‘The Great Western serves an extensive ter- 
ritory, west, northwest, and southwest of London, including 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


Item 1913 1914 
Mileage: 
6 ce ctemctebehe sete eeens 3,025 3,028 
eee ee eT TET eee 5,073 5,096 
BEE 6c bli neces ere eawivetnisdenees 6,645 6,695 
Total Investment: 
OG CE GOON ..0 oc 6 cco cccccewedocs $515,903,000 $520,542,000 
ES ES Re 33,391,000 33,603,000 
CE enas wisp dene sEGes Cowen naw ens 549,294,600 554,145,000 
Income Account: 
Total operating revenues*............+-. $77,966,200 $78,837,500 
Total operating expenses. ............66. 50,641,300 51,618,800 
Net operating revenue*.............. 27,324,900 27,218,700 
Miscellaneous receipts ............++.5: 1,528,800 1,364,800 
O_O EEE ETT 28,853,700 28,583,500 
I Si, GOD. icc cheeses eetecs ces 9,514,800 9,585,300 
EE chet etal c ska weaned ow eeeRERes 18.388,200 18,089,000 
OO SOU 605 ce nes dawheoeceneds 950,700 909,200 
Equipment: 
EE PT eT 3,090 3,104 
EE ERE REA ere? Pere re 92,346 92,448 
Sra ole bveb V's 0 re es 5,681 ,703 
Other passenger-train cars............ 3,011 3,013 
gE as is anes bane ak ae ec 75.875 76,189 
COMPANY SETVICE COTS... cc cccccccvcces 7,779 7,543 
IS eile de a cles cin-s Wie wae atte ok 52,588,713 53,331,756 
DE GUN cakck ices coscctsceune 32,419,547 33,056,501 
eee 20,169,166 20,275,255 
Per cent passenger train............. 61.6 62.0 
Per cent freight Da Hise ssavedavews 38.4 38.0 


Per cent 
of increase 


1915 1916 1917 1917 over 1913 
3,029 3,030 3,002 d 0.76 
5,119 5,127 5,084 0.22 
6,743 6,766 6,706 0.92 
$523,121,000 $524,261,000 $524,552,000 1.68 
33,590,000 33,665,000 33,635,000 0.73 
556,711,000 557,926,000 558,187,000 1.62 
$81,237,900 $84,526,700 $91,542,500 17.41 
54,234,500 57,539,000 64,288,600 26.95 
27,003,400 26,987,700 27,253,900 d 0.26 
1,453,100 1,594,400 2,180,700 42.64 
28,456,500 28,582,100 29,434,600 2.01 
9,616,700 9,680,800 9,693,400 1.88 
17,647,400 17,647,400 17,647,400 d 4.03 
1,192,400 1,253,900 2,093,800 120.24 
3,104 3,131 3,147 1.84 
93,252 93,979 94,423 2.25 
5,634 5,601 »57 d 1.85 
3,010 3,014 2,990 d 0.70 
76,967 77,634 78,128 2.97 
7,641 7,730 7,729 d 0.64 
52,733,343 51.734,073 47,706,684 d 9.28 
30,351,630 27,868,363 22,755,883 d 29.81 
22,381.713 23,865,710 24,950,801 23.71 
57.6 53.9  { ae 
42.4 46.1 —s 8 8 46 wavdors 


“Adjusted in 1914-1917 to correspond to the Government guarantee of net revenue. {Includes 20 electric motor cars throughout. tIncludes 40 


electric trailer cars throughout. d Decrease. 








in the second half of the year; thus, the dividends paid in 
1918 amounted to 5 per cent, but the stock is now on a 
4 per cent basis. 

The Alabama Great Southern in 1917 paid a regular 
dividend of 5 per cent and 2 per cent extra on the common, 
and a regular dividend of 6 per cent and 1 per cent extra 
on the: preferred. In 1918, a semi-annual dividend of 3 
per cent was declared on the common, for the first half 
year, and 3% per cent on the preferred, and in August no 
dividend was declared on the common, and 3 per cent was 
declared on the preferred. 





the important cities of Birmingham, Bristol, Plymouth, Car- 
diff, Birkenhead and Swansea. A statement recently issued 
from the Great Western statistical department makes avail- 
able certain information regarding its operations during the 
last normal year preceding the war (1913), and the first four 
years of the war period, (1914, 1915, 1916 and 1917). From 
this statement the statistics in the table have been taken by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, as being of general interest 
to students of the American railway problem, and also as 
throwing light on the relative operation of British railways 
under normal and war conditions. 
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Radical Changes Take Place in Traffic Field 
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O DIVISION OF RAILROADING has been so radically modi- 
N fied by federal control as to organization and au- 
thority as the traffic department. The passing 
of competition proved the death knell of all solici- 
tation of business. On the other hand, the rapidly rising 
costs of transportation during the war made increased rev- 
enues imperative, and these were secured not through the 
slow, cumbersome processes of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the state regulatory bodies, but promptly through 
a proclamation by the President. Under the authority con- 
ferred by the federal control act, the director general, acting 
for the President, initiated a freight rate advance of 25 per 
cent without hearings of any kind or referring the matter in 
any way to the interstate or state commissions. He knew 
that the railways needed more money and needed it imme- 
diately, so he proceeded to get it. At the same time that he 
increased freight rates he advanced passenger fares to three 
cents and authorized additional transportation charges for 
parlor and sleeping car passengers. 

The original order, No. 28, provided that interstate rates 
should supersede state rates. As the result of strenuous pro- 
tests by state commissions and others the intra-state freight 
rates were not cancelled but remained in force with the in- 
crease prescribed in the director general’s order. 

Realizing that General Order No. 28 was an emergency 
instrument and hence unavoidably imperfect, the director 
general created three territorial freight traffic committees and 
25 district committees to iron out such inequalities and in- 
justices as were contained in the order. He later authorized 
the appointment of representatives of the shipping public 
to membership on these bodies, so that no action would be 
taken without giving due consideration to the viewpoint of 
the railroad patron. This organization, under the director 
of the Division of Traffic of the Railroad Administration, 
practically replaced the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the state commissions in rate regulation. 

The same expeditious methods employed in securing in- 
creased revenues for the railroads were used to increase the 
returns of the American Railway Express Company. The 
operation of the company was taken over by the director 
general of railroads on November 18; two days later he is- 
sued General Order No. 56 announcing an advance in ex- 
press rates, effective January 1, which is calculated to pro- 
duce an increase in revenues of about $24,000,000 annually. 

Not only did the Railroad Administration advance its 
charges, but it saw to it that they were paid promptly. In 
General Order No. 25, which became effective on August 1, 
all transportation charges were put on a cash-on-delivery 
basis with the exception that credit is allowed under bond 
for 48 hours after sending a shipment, if prepaid, or after 
delivery at destination, if it be a collect consignment. 
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CONSOLIDATED TICKET OFFICES . 
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Through the unification of all the important lines in the 
country a more general introduction of uniform practices was 
obtained and railroad facilities and forces were more exten- 
sively pooled. Time tables and tickets were standardized, 
universal mileage scrip was introduced and interchangeable 
tickets were put on sale between certain large cities. Uni- 
versal transit was established, 7. e., all existing tariffs which 
provided that outbound shipments from a transit point 
should pass over the road hauling the inbound were altered 
to permit movement over any line. Joint livestock agencies 
were created at the large western markets, and consolidated 
ticket offices have been opened in most of the large cities 
of the country. 

From the standpoint of the shipper the very first general 
order was a serious invasion of his rights. It provided that 
the designation of routes by shippers was to be disregarded 
by railroads when speed and efficiency of transportation serv- 
ice may thus be promoted. While this action was prompted 
by the desire to remove all obstacles in the way of operating 
efficiency during the war, it deserves mention because it took 
from the shipper a prerogative which he long considered 
inviolable. 

The importance of the traffic department as a railroad 
sales organization disappeared with the elimination of com- 
petition under government operation. Not only was all so- 
licitation of traffic abolished, but all off-line traffic offices 
were closed. Although the Railroad Administration ar- 
ranged that the informative work performed by these agen- 
cies should be taken over by resident lines, there has been 
considerable complaint on the part of shippers concerning 
the manner in which this service has been rendered since 
the change was made. The justice of their criticisms has 
been recognized by the director of the Division of Traffic and 
the regional directors who recently took steps to strengthen 
the traffic service departments of the railways. Exhaustive 
instructions issued by B. L. Winchell, Southern regional di- 
rector, regarding traffic service work, were published in the 
Railway Age of December 13, page 1073. If these activities 
are carried on with the thoroughness suggested in Mr. 
Winchell’s circular, it is doubtful whether the director gen- 
eral will be able to show any saving through the elimination 
of solicitation. 

Other traffic activities discontinued under federal control 
were advertising and industrial development work. ites 
the war when the rails were burdened with unprecedented 
tonnage it was not considered good policy to do anything 
which would tend to increase railroad traffic. It is under- 
stood that steps are now being taken to resume the stimula- 
tion of passenger traffic to some extent, and it is probable that 
the railroads will again take a leading part in the industrial 
expansion of the country. That the Railroad Administration 
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is planning to encourage passenger travel, which during the 
war was curtailed as far as possible, is further indicated by 
the recent restoration of a number of passenger trains which 
had been removed from service under federal control. In his 
report of the activities of the Railroad Administration during 
its first seven months of existence the director general stated 
that passenger service to the extent of 21,000,000 train miles 
a year had been eliminated in the territory west of Chicago 
and the Mississippi river, while in the eastern region the re- 
duction in train mileage was equivalent to 26,420,000 per 
annum. Many of the trains annulled were superfluous, con- 
stituting duplications of service under competitive conditions. 
These will not be restored under government operation. 

Although industrial development work was suspended dur- 
ing the war, the activities of the railroad agricultural depart- 
ments were encouraged, as they were recognized as useful or- 
ganizations in promoting a maximum yield of foodstuffs. To 
further strengthen the existing agricultural departments of 
the railways the director general created an Agricultural 
Section with headquarters at Washington and two agricul- 
tural committees, one for the North and West and the other 
for the Southeast, Texas and Oklahoma. 

The director general’s activities in the traffic field of trans- 
portation were not confined to emergency measures calculated 
to satisfy the demands of war conditions, but in some respects 
affected basic principles. Early in his term of office he ap- 
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pointed a special committee on uniform classification to for- 
mulate a report as to uniform rules, descriptions and weights 
with a view to completing that portion of the work. This 
body prepared Consolidated Classification No. 1, which has 
been the subject of hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at various cities throughout the country. 

The director general has also proposed the standardization 
of class freight rates on a basis intended to eliminate the 
discriminations and inequalities resulting from differences 
between the rates of various States and between state and 
interstate rates and to bring about a greater degree of uni- 
formity in those sections of the country where conditions of 
transportation, density of traffic and of population, etc., are 
similar. The plan, as submitted by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the state 
railroad commissions, provides for a system of class rate 
scales, graded according to mileage, for adoption in all of 
the States except official classification territory, because the 
rates in that territory are already on a more uniform basis 
than in other sections of the country. Four scales are pro- 
posed, three of which are related to each other on a percent- 
age basis. It is not probable that these scales will be made 
effective except after extended hearings before the various 
commissions. Nevertheless, some shippers have expressed 
the fear that the sole purpose of the plan is to effect a further 
increase in rates. 


One Year of Government Control of Railroads 


Radical Changes Possible Because of Autocratic Power 
Placed in Hands of Director General 


N THE ANNUAL REVIEW NUMBER of the Railway Age pub- 
] lished a year ago, on January 4, 1918, there were recorded 

the first steps taken by Director General McAdoo toward 
co-ordinating the transportation facilities of the United 
States into a single system. We are now awaiting the ap- 
pointment of a new director general of railroads, one of the 
most important of whose functions, it is believed in many 
quarters, will be to wind up the affairs of the Railroad 
Administration organized by Mr. McAdoo and to arrange 
for the restoration of the railroads to their owners at an 
early date. 

Meanwhile Congress is beginning this week an inquiry 
into the railroad situation with a view to determining what 
ought to be the government’s policy toward the railroads 
either now or permanently, an inquiry which will involve 
to a considerable extent the question as to how much of the 
policy adopted by Mr. McAdoo for a year during which 
the country was at war should be retained during times of 
peace. It seems to be generally accepted that if the rail- 
roads are returned to the management of their owners it will 
be under conditions differing greatly in many respects from 
those which formerly prevailed and that regardless of 
opinions as to the success of Mr. McAdoo’s policy as a 
whole many lessons have been learned during the past year 
which will have permanent results. 

A review of the manifestations of that policy and of what 
has been accomplished under it during the past year is, 
therefore, timely, but the various activities of the Railroad 
Administration have been so fully reported from week to 
week in our columns and a comprehensive official report pre- 
pared by the various departments and regional directors of 
the Railroad Administration is to be issued so soon that a 
detailed chronicle of events is hardly warranted at this time. 

On June 17, after Director General McAdoo had been in 
charge of the railroads for over five months, he issued a 


public statement declaring that the policy of the Railroad 
Administration has been informed and shaped by a desire 
to accomplish the following purposes, named in what he 
conceived to be the order of their importance: 


The Policy of the Railroad Administration 


First. The winning of the war, which includes the prompt move- 
ment of the men and material that the government requires. To this 
everything else must be subordinated. 

Second. The service of the eae, which is the purpose for which 
the railways were built and given the privileges accorded them. This im- 
plies the maintenance and improvement of the railroad properties so that 
adequate transportation facilities will be provided at the lowest cost, the 
object of the government being to furnish service rather than to make 
money. 

Third. The promotion of a spirit of sympathy and a better under- 
standing as between the administration of the railways and their 2,000,000 
employees, as well as their 100,000,000 patrons, which latter class includes 
every individual in the nation, since transportation has become a prime 
and universal necessity of civilized existence. 

Fourth. The application of sound economies, including: 

(a) The elimination of superfluous expenditures. 

(b) The payment of a fair and living wage for services rendered 
and a just and prompt compensation for injuries received. 

(c) The purchase of material and equipment at the lowest prices 
consistent with a reasonable but not an excessive profit to the producer. 

The adoption of standardized equipment and the introduction 
of approved devices that will save life and labor. 

(e) The routing of freight and passenger traffic with due regard 
to the fact that a straight line is the shortest distance between two points. 

The intensive employment of all equipment and a careful record 
and scientific study of the results obtained, with a view to determining 
the comparative efficiency secured. 


While many students of transportation have formed a 
strong impression that Mr. McAdoo was also actuated by a 
desire to demonstrate that these purposes could be accom- 
plished more successfully by the government than by private 
enterprise, it will be fair to endeavor to appraise the results 
of the year by the extent to which these objects have been 
attained, giving consideration to the fact that Mr. McAdoo 
undoubtedly had in mind a longer period than one year 
and that it could hardly be expected that the full results 
could be obtained in that period. 

As the primary purpose of the government in taking over 
the railroads was to increase the efficiency of the trans- 
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portation system for the handling of the war traffic, the first 
question to be asked, in any analysis of the results of the 
year, naturally involves the volume of traffic handled. The 
statistics are available, in the monthly reports compiled by 
the Operating Statistics Section of the Division of Opera- 
tion, for the 10 months ending with October, which nearly 
covers the period of war traffic this year, as the armistice 
was signed on November 11. For this period railroads 
operating 228,665 miles had handled a total of 365,855,394 
net ton miles of freight (revenue and non-revenue), as com- 
pared with 358,977,441 in 10 months of 1917. This is an 
increase of 1.9 per cent. It is assumed that the real in- 
crease in traffic handled was somewhat greater than this 
figure indicates because one of the primary policies of the 
Railroad Administration has been to save ton miles by the 
rerouting of freight to avoid circuitous routes and cross- 
hauling, but the exact amount of this saving cannot be 
determined. 


Increased Expenses 


This record-breaking traffic was handled, however, at 
record-breaking expense, largely on account of the increases 
in the wages of railroad employees, the bulk of which were 
made effective for the entire year, whereas the rate increase 
was in effect for only six months. There have also been 
large increases in the cost of fuel and other supplies, and 
while the proportion of the increase attributable to these 
items is not known, the total increase in operating expenses 
for the 10 months ending with October 31, for which sta- 
tistics are available, was $903,000,000, an increase of 38 
per cent, as compared with an increase in revenues, caused 
principally by the increases in rates, of $607,000,000, or 20 
per cent. While a large number of economies have been 
effected, such as those resulting from the rerouting of traf- 
fic, the reduction of passenger train mileage, the joint use 
of facilities in many places, the discontinuance of traffic 
solicitation and the charging of many salaries and other 
general expenses to the corporate accounts rather than to 
operating expenses, their amount has been so small as com- 
pared with the increases in expenses in other directions that 
they became appreciable only when segregated, at least so 
far as this year’s experience is concerned. While various 
statements have been given out by the Railroad Administra- 
tion from time to time of the estimated savings resulting 
from these various economies, in one or more regions at a 
time, they have not been grouped in such a way as to give 
any very definite idea as to their aggregate. Regional 
Director A. H. Smith, in a report covering the operations of 
the Eastern region, on August 29, mentioned economies 
amounting to approximately $36,000,000 a year. Doubtless 
more comprehensive figures will be shown in the forthcom- 
ing annual report of the Railroad Administration. 

The report made by Mr. McAdoo to the President on 
September 3 included an estimate of $23,566,633 for the 
saving effected by the closing of freight and passenger of- 
fices and curtailment of advertising, but these reductions in 
expenses were not in effect throughout the year, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission statistics for 10 months 
show a decrease in traffic expenses of only $12,000,000. 
The report of September 3 also mentioned a saving of 
$4,000,000 in salaries of officers, but the 10 months’ figures 
show an increase of $12,000,000 in general expenses, which 
indicates that the saving in officers’ salaries has been more 
than offset by the increase in the wages of clerks, and other 
general office expenses. The increase in operating expenses 
includes $138,000,000 for maintenance of way and struc- 
tures, $333,000,000 for maintenance of way and equipment 
and $426,000,000 for transportation, and while the main- 
tenance of equipment account probably includes more work 
than was done during the corresponding period of 1917, 
it 1s certain that the amount of work performed on the 
maintenance of way and structures, on account of shortage 
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of labor and materials, was considerably less than in 1917, 

What the expenses would have been if the railroads had 
remained under private management during the past year 
of course can never be determined. 

The efficiency of transportation involves not only the 
volume of traffic handled, but the expedition with which it 
is moved and the promptness and regularity with which 
cars are supplied. While this can hardly be demonstrated 
statistically, it seems to be generally recognized that the 
classes of traffic regarded as essentials during the war period, 
which constituted the bulk of the traffic moved this: year, 
have been given remarkably good service and a special 
expedited service has been furnished in the case of many 
especially important commodities, such as food supplies, oil, 
and other articles which have been consolidated and moved 
in solid trains via the routes best fitted to handle the traffic 
from the west to the seaports, avoiding delays at intermediate 
terminals. While the Railroad Administration discontinued 
the publication of the statistics of car surpluses and short- 
ages which have been compiled since 1907 by the American 
Railway Association, the weekly and monthly reports of 
traffic conditions which it has issued have disclosed only oc- 
casional and local car shortages since the early months of the 
year and in recent weeks considerable surpluses have been re- 
ported in various sections, particularly in the case of coal 
cars, of which there were large shortages last year. 


Co-ordination of Government Departments 


One of the most important ways in which the efficiency 
of the transportation service has been improved under the 
Railroad Administration, as far as the war traffic is con- 
cerned, has been the result of a closer co-ordination of the 
railroad service with the various other governmental war 
agencies and between our government and the representa- 
tives of the Allies. This was developed as the government 
gained organization experience after some unfortunate ex- 
periences in the earlier part of the war period, and the fact 
that the Railroad Administration was itself a government 
institution probably helped to promote harmonious relations. 
Better co-ordination of the government’s traffic requirements 
was repeatedly urged by the Railroad’s War Board last fall 
in order to prevent the confusion and congestion which re- 
sulted from the conflict of priority orders, but the War 
Board itself was not able to bring this about. 

One of the first acts of the Railroad Administration after 
it had been organized was to appoint representatives of the 
Division of Traffic as traffic officers of the Food and Fuel 
Administrations, the War and Navy Departments, the War 
Industries Board and the War Trade Board. Thus, whereas 
priority orders had formerly been issued by 568 quarter- 
masters in the War Department alone, the authority to issue 
such orders for the department was concentrated in the 
hands of the manager of inland traffic, and as the traffic 
officers of the various departments were able to work to- 
gether, it was possible to carry out a general priority pro- 
gram without conflict and the prompt and preferred move- 
ment of war supplies was facilitated. It has come to be 
recognized that the congestion at the eastern seaports in 
1916 and 1917 was caused by the unregulated shipment of 
export freight to a few ports regardless of the possibility of 
loading it into vessels, and it seemed impossible to increase 
the use of other ports because of lack of terminal facilities 
and because of the preference of the ships for certain 
ports, particularly New York. 

This year the Railroad Administration perfected the per- 
mit system and the use of regulating embargoes to prevent 
the accumulation of freight at the ports, the government 
developed increased storage and handling facilities at numer- 
ous ports, the Shipping Board and the marine department 
of the Railroad Administration arranged for sailings from 
those ports and the Railroad Administration, after a study 
of traffic routing conducted by a special committee, ar- 
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ranged for the diversion of export freight to the ports where 
it could be handled, obtaining a much greater use of the 
southern and gulf ports. Later an exports control commit- 
tee was formed to direct the routing of export freight and 
developed a zone system which greatly facilitated the reg- 
ulation of this traffic. 

The removal of the obstructive congestion which last 
winter almost paralyzed operations at some of the eastern 
terminals had a most vital bearing on the country’s war 
efforts. So serious was the situation at one time that the 
late Lord Rhonda, food controller of England, sent a mes- 
sage to Washington saying that “unless America can in- 
crease the quantity of supplies I am unwilling to guarantee 
that the allied nations can hold out.” Still later the repre- 
sentatives of the allied governments in Washington pre- 
dicted disaster unless the shipment of food supplies was 
expedited and the centralized efforts of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and its co-operation with other departments 
made it possible to meet the demands. 


Coal Traffic 


Until recently the coal situation has been regarded as 
one of the most critical factors limiting the productiveness 
of America’s war machine, and particularly during last 
winter it was the occasion of bitter controversies as to 
whether the responsibility for insufficient production be- 
longed to the railroads, the coal operators, or the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. One of the most urgent recommendations of 
the Railroad’s War Board was the adoption of a zone system 
to eliminate cross-hauling and reduce the distances over 
which coal should be transported. While the railroad com- 
mittee had no power to put its recommendations into effect, 
the plan which it had worked out was taken as the basis 
of the plan later adopted by a joint committee of the Rail- 
road and Fuel administrations which has been credited by 
the Fuel Administration with saving over 160,000,000 car 
miles. Co-operation between the two administrations and 
the coal producers and consumers also made it possible to 
maintain a heavy traffic in coal during.the summer months 
when operating conditions were most favorable, and up to 
December 31 the railroads had handled 624,628 cars more 
of coal than they handled in 1917, with practically no in- 
crease in the number of cars. 

This is simply one illustration of the things that were 
made possible by the co-operation engendered by the war. 
In former years railroads have tried to get consumers to 
buy and producers to ship coal during the months of favor- 
able weather, without much success, because the producers 
could not ship without being assured of a market and con- 
sumers were reluctant to order in advance or had little 
storage capacity. This year advance ordering became a 
matter of self-preservation as well as a patriotic duty. 


Service of the Public 


As to the second purpose mentioned by Mr. McAdoo in 
his statement, the service of the public in general, it must 
be admitted that the Railroad Administration. during the 
past year has been less successful than in the handling of 
the war traffic, to which, of course, everything else was 
subordinated. Passenger service in particular has suffered 
in spite of many improvements effected in various ways in 
such matters as rearrangement of schedules, joint use of 
terminals, consolidated ticket offices and timetables and in- 
terchangeable tickets. Trains have been overcrowded and 
many privileges formerly accorded to the traveling public 
have been withdrawn. However, these conditions have been 
accepted cheerfully on the whole by the majority in the 
same way that various discomforts and inconveniences 
caused by the war in other ways have been accepted. There 
has been more complaint on the part of shippers regarding 
the loss of some of their privileges and because of the 
frequent disturbance of established conditions, while ship- 
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pers whose products were listed among the non-essentials 
have had little occasion to praise the service. Many repre- 
sentatives of the more essential industries have paid high 
tribute to the quality of the service accorded them. 

As far as the maintenance and improvement of the rail- 
road properties are concerned, the results have not been 
conspicuously successful because of the priority of other 
demands upon the supplies of labor and materials. Only 
38 per cent of the authorizations for capital improvements 
had been expended up to November 1, and while special 
attention has been paid to the repair of cars and locomo- 
tives, rail and tie renewals have fallen behind. While the 
capital expenditures represent a greater sum of money than 
has been so expended in the past two or three years, the 
increased prices will offset the difference to a considerable 
extent. Deliveries of cars and locomotives have not fulfilled 
the expectations announced by the Railroad Administration 
when the orders were placed, but while some of the delay 
is doubtless attributable to the time consumed in the prepara- 
tion of standard designs and under the new method of cen- 
tralized purchasing the requirements of the railroads in the 
United States were allowed to give way to the requirements 
for equipment for use on our military lines abroad. 

As to the promotion of a spirit of sympathy and a better 
understanding between the administration of the railways 
and their employees, opinions seem to differ widely. While 
Mr. McAdoo has made himself popular with the employees 
whose wages he has increased, the various wage orders have 
caused some dissatisfaction because of changes in the rela- 
tions between the wages of various classes of employees, and 
there have been indications that the popularity of the director 
general has been somewhat at the expense of the discipline 
and of the respect for supervising officers because of the 
tendency on the part of employees to look to Washington. 
There have been also many reports of lack of courtesy on 
the part of employees which has been attributed by some 
observers to the lack of respect for local officers, but may 
be attributed in part to the general spirit of independence 
at a time when men were scarcer than jobs. 

Any analysis of the results obtained this year in the 
direction of the application of economies, which Mr. Mc- 
Adoo stated as his fourth purpose, would better await more 
complete reports which are soon to be made available. The 
various steps taken in this direction have been rather fully 
described in various issues of the Railway Age. 

In all that it has accomplished the Railroad Administra- 
tion has had an enormous advantage over private railroad 
corporations in the almost autocratic power placed in the 
hands of the director general by the federal control law and 
the ability to subordinate the question of expense. Whether 
or not such powers would be allowed to continue long dur- 
ing peace times, the director general was given sufficient 
authority to make rates commensurate with the expenses and 
was given in addition an appropriation from which he can 
draw if the rate increase for this year proves insufficient. 
He was not hampered by the difficulties of reconciling con- 
flicting interests and he was able to disregard the various 
restrictions imposed by laws and commission orders on the 
railroads. The Sherman law did not apply to his opera- 
tions, the right given the shippers to route their freight 
became non-existent, he was able to increase demurrage 
rates to a figure sufficient to penalize delays in loading and 
unloading cars, the tariff minimum weights no longer stood 
in the way of economical loading of cars, and neither com- 
petition nor the pressure of shippers, labor organizations or 
state commissions was allowed to interfere with sound rail- 
road practices. Whether similar powers can, as a matter of 
practical politics, be conferred upon the railroads under 
other conditions and whether they could be made equally 
effective without a considerable degree of centralization, 
are questions that will doubtless be fully discussed in the 
near future. 
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The Suspension of Commission Regulation 


Interstate Commerce Commission Divested of Most of Its 


Authority; State 


situation during the past year has been the practical 

absence of commission regulation. When affairs came 
to such a pass that the government realized the necessity of 
giving more consideration to the practical question of getting 
the utmost efficiency out of the transportation machine than 
to the question of preventing some railroads from earning 
too much money, the government demanded for itself a freer 
hand than it had allowed the railroad managers. This was 
justified both on the ground of efficiency and on the theory 
that the government need not regulate itself. When the 
federal control act was passed, very largely in the language 
which had been suggested to Congress by Mr. McAdoo’s 
representative, it was found to contain a provision that the 
carriers while under federal control should remain subject 
to all laws and liabilities as common carriers “except in so 
far as may be inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
or any other act applicable to such federal control or with 
any order of the President.” 

As a result, while the organization of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been made useful in various ways by 
the Railroad Administration, and while it has been allowed 
to preserve the continuity of its records and, therefore, has 
been kept about as busy as before, the commission has been 
temporarily divested of most of the authority it formerly 
possessed. : 

The state commissions were not even mentioned in the 
federal control law and they have been almost as completely 
ignored by the Railroad Administration ever since. As far 
as railroads are concerned, the state commissions have hardly 
even been kept busy, except for their efforts to preserve their 
former prerogatives and to persuade Mr. McAdoo and his 
organization to accept their co-operation in some way that 
would give them a hand in the game. 

The relation of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
federal control has been very clearly set forth in the com- 
mission’s annual report, of which an extensive abstract was 
published in the Railway Age of December 6. In the first 
stages of federal control individual commissioners and 
bureaus of the commission performed some useful services 
for the Railroad Administration, four commissioners took 
part in the negotiations with the railroad companies over the 
draft of the standard compensation contract, and the com- 
mission itself, under the terms of the law, has certified to the 
President the amount of the net operating income for the 
years 1915, 1916 and 1917, which is the basis for the com- 
pensation of the companies. 

Another function of the commission in relation to the Rail- 
road Administration has been advisory, the rendering of ad- 
vice at the request of the director general in matters affecting 
the shipping and traveling public, such as the proposed con- 
solidated freight classification and the advance in express 
rates. In both cases the commission was not asked to decide 
anything. The Railroad Administration assumed the re- 
sponsibility but the commission was asked to give its judg- 
ment as to the effectiveness of the methods proposed to attain 
the desired object. 

The authority which the commission has so long exercised 
in the regulation of rates was largely taken away from it by 
the provision in the federal control law authorizing the Presi- 
dent to initiate rates and prohibiting their suspension, al- 
though the commission was authorized to enter upon a hear- 
ing and review presidential rates after they were in effect, 
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Bodies Ignored 


upon complaint. Under the broad powers thus conferred the 
director general was able to put into effect a 25 per cent 
increase in freight rates and an advance in passenger fares 
to 3 and 3% cents a mile without even asking the commis- 
sion’s advice and upon less than the statutory 30 days’ notice, 
and while the commission retained its jurisdiction over the 
rates of carriers not under federal control and over the joint 
rates between federal and non-federal roads, it has usually 
been prompt to accede to the requests of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in such cases. While a large number of com- 
plaints have been filed with the commission attacking rates 
made by the Railroad Administration, the commission has 
decided only a few of them, which involve questions of rela- 
tionships, rather than absolute reasonableness. In these 
cases the commission asserted its power to change the rates 
but it has not yet passed directly upon the 25 per cent in- 
crease in any case and numerous problems created by the 
somewhat arbitrary manner in which the increase was put 
into effect are still before it. Meanwhile numerous adjust- 
ments of rates of the kind which formerly were referred to the 
commission have been handlded by joint committees, of rail- 
road traffic officers and shippers, created by the Railroad 
Administration. | 


State Commissions Not Consulted 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has apparently ap- 
preciated the necessity for the exercise of autocratic powers 
by the Railroad Administration during war time, and 
whether or not it has approved everything that has been done, 
it has at least been able to maintain harmonious relations 
with the Railroad Administration; but the same thing cannot 
be said of the state commissions. The very fact that there 
are 47 of them made it difficult to deal with them on any ef- 
fective basis of co-operation, and when the Railroad Admin- 
istration early indicated its intention of handling the trans- 
portation situation as a national proposition, without taking 
time to consult with the state authorities or allowing itself 
to be interfered with by them, a state of strained relations 
soon became apparent, which was not improved by the ten- 
dency on the part of some railroad officers to make the most 
of their independence. The difficulty was increased by the 
fact that the provisions in the law are not so specific as to re- 
move all doubt as to the respective jurisdiction of the states 
and the federal government. The law provided that nothing 
in the act should be construed “to amend, repeal, impair or 
affect the existing laws or powers of the several states, except 
wherein such laws, powers or regulations may affect the 
transportation of troops, war materials, government supplies 
or the issue of stocks and bonds.” The state commissioners 
argued that this was intended to preserve state regulation in 
so far as it did not interfere “in any proximate and tangible 
way with the transportation of troops and munitions,” and 
that this included authority over intrastate rates as an exer- 
cise of police powers. The Railroad Administration never 
specifically stated its interpretation of this language, but in 
practice it has initiated intrastate as well as interstate rates 
and has dled tariffs with the state commissions “for infor- 
mation only” and not in accordance with state statutory 
provisions. 

In matters of service the Railroad Administration has 
acted apparently upon the assumption that its authority was 
complete, and while Mr. McAdoo has indicated a willingness 
to receive advice and suggestions from the state commission- 
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ers, and in many cases has adopted their recommendations 
in local matters, it was made clear to the state commissioners 
that the deciding power was at Washington, and that their 
recommendations would have more practical effect than 
their orders. This, however, was not the kind of recog- 
nition that the state commissioners wanted, and while 
- many of them were jealous of their authority and _re- 
sented being ignored, others were frankly puzzled as to how 
to comply with their local statutes. ‘During the war most of 
the state commissions refrained from actively pressing the 
issue, but at the convention of the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners in Washington after 
the armistice was signed the restraint was removed and reso- 
lutions were adopted asking recognition of the full and un- 
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impaired authority of the states, and declaring that “in any 
event it is the duty of each state commission to exercise and 
maintain its statutory authority to the extent which it may 
deem the public interest demands.” 

Mr. McAdoo yielded to the protests of the state commis- 
sioners, reinforced by a number of congressmen, particularly 
from the South, in one important instance. When General 
Order No. 28 was issued, providing for the general increase 
in rates, it was proposed to remove all conflict between state 
and interstate rates by first raising the state rates to the level 
of the interstate rates in the same territory before applying 
the 25 per cent increase. This would have resulted in some 
very large increases in some states, and Mr. McAdoo was 
finally persuaded to omit the first advance. 


Transportation Facilities of the A. E. F. 


Necessary to Build Vast Piers, Docks and Warehouses and 
Much Track, Rolling Stock and Other Facilities 


the direction of S. M. Felton, director general of mili- 

tary railways, and sent to France for work in connec- 
tion with the transportation of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, up to November 30 aggregated 1,921 officers and 
62,859 men actually attached to organized military units, in 
addition to a large number of officers and men sent from 
time to time as casuals. 


i tage RAILWAY TROOPS recruited in this country under 


While the complete story of the accomplishments of the 


railway engineers in France, as their contribution to the big 
job of winning the war, is yet to be told, we -have secured 
some data which gives an idea of the extent of the transpor- 
tation operations required to meet the needs of our army 
abroad. Before the armies could function in the field vast 
piers, docks and warehouses had to be built at the French 
ports assigned to the American forces, and railroads with the 
necessary rolling stock for the transportation of troops and 
supplies had to be either constructed or secured from the 
French. These operations involved the development of some 
16 French ports from the English Channel to the Mediter- 
ranean, with such facilities as piers, unloading machinery, 


warehouses, and railroad yards and terminals, the repair, ex- . 
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pansion and maintenance of the standard gage railroad lines 
assigned by the French, the construction of narrow-gage lines 
from the rail heads of the main lines to points near the 
trenches, and the provision of cars and locomotives, as well 
as the crews to operate them. 

A total of 957 miles of standard gage railway track had 
been laid in France by the American railway engineers up 
to November 30. This comprises yards and sidings only, as, 
contrary to a rather widespread impression which has been 
allowed to spread because of the secrecy maintained during 
the war, the Americans built no new main line railroad in 
France, except for the 5.75 mile double track cut-off built 
to run trains around the city of Navarre, which was de- 
scribed in the Ratlway Age of December 6. As fast as they 
could supply the men and equipment the American railroad 
men undertook the operation of their own trains over sev- 
eral hundred miles of French railroads which had been as- 
signed to their use, extending from the various ports toward 
the American front in the Toul sector, and they built their 
own yards, terminals and sidings, including terminal facili- 
ties for each engine district. 

The transports supplying the American Expeditionary 


S. M. Felton, Director General of Military Railways, and Commissioned Officers of His Staff. Front Row, Left to Right: 
Major W. W. Sullivan, Lt. Col. W. H. Holcombe, Col. J. M. Wright and S. M. Felton 
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Forces used 74 berths located at La Havre, Brest, St. Na- 
zaire, Les Sables-d’Olonne, Nantes, La Pallice, Rocheport, 
Paullac, Bassens, Bayonne and Marseilles. New trackage 
had to be built in connection with the development of these 
ports, whose capacity was increased from 5,000 tons a day 
last January to 33,400 tons a day at the close of hostilities. 
From the ports the rail lines used by. the Americans converge 
toward the front and in the vicinity of the trenches supplies 
were transported from the standard gage railheads over more 
or less temporary light railways of 60 cm. gage that were ex- 
tended as the line advanced. 

A total of 1,358 standard gage steam locomotives of the 
“Pershing” Consolidation type have been shipped to France 
for the use of the American Expeditionary Forces, and 65 ad- 
ditional engines of this kind have been shipped for the use 
of the French government. In addition, 332 locomotives of 
this kind were en route to France on November 30 or on 
docks in the United States awaiting shipment. Fifteen extra 
tenders for these engines have also been shipped. ‘Fhirty 
saddle tank switching locomotives are now in use by the 
American Expeditionary Forces. Ten gasoline locomotives 
of 150 h.p. each are in use in France, and six additional en- 
gines of this kind were en route. 

Forty-five 36-inch gage steam locomotives are in use in 
France and one such engine was en route. One hundred and 
ninety-one steam locomotives of the 60 cm. gage are in use 
in France, and 30 of these engines were either en route or are 
on the docks in the United States awaiting shipment. Sixty- 
five 35 h.p. gasoline locomotives, 60 cm. gage, are in use in 
France, while 108 50-h.p. gasoline locomotives, 60 cm. gage, 
are in France, and one was en route. A total of 2,189 loco- 


motives had been shipped to France either for the use, of the 


American Expeditionary Forces or of our Allies. 

The following standard gage freight cars have been de- 
livered in France for the use of the American Expeditionary 
Forces: 4,459 box cars, ordinary; 3,350 box cars with cabs, 
1,225 high-side gondolas with tarpaulins, 1,425 high-side 
gondolas without tarpaulins, 3,429 low-side gondolas, 1,700 
flat cars, 675 tank cars, 950 refrigerator cars, 400 ballast 
cars, 150 six-yd. dump cars, 150 12-yd. dump cars, 100 16- 
yd. dump cars, two 100-ton freight cars, 796 motor cars, 352 
hand cars, 108 push cars, total 19,271; 3,217 standard gage 
cars were either en route to France or on the docks in the 
United States awaiting shipment. 

The following narrow gage cars have been delivered to the 
American Expeditionary Forces, or were en route thereto: 
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36-inch gage, 400 flat logging cars; 40 cm. gage, 500 dump 
cars, and 1,000 push cars; 60 cm. gage, 600 box cars déliv- 
ered and 65 en route, 166 tank cars, 500 flat cars, 1,555 low- 
side gondolas, 230 one-yd. V-dump cars, with 64 additional 
en route. One hundred of the 1% V-dumps have been de- 
livered and 100 were on the way; 100 artillery trucks have 
been delivered and 100 additional were en route; 970 motor 
cars, 180 inspection cars, 300 hand cars and 990 push cars 
have also been delivered. 

Shipments to France of locomotive cranes total 120, rang- 
ing in capacity from 7% to 35 tons. Thirty-three five-ton 
gantry cranes and 15 10-ton gantry cranes were also shipped 
for the unloading of equipment at the ports of debarkation. 

Two standard gage locomotive repair shops, each accom- 
modating a road equipment of 1,500 locomotives have been 
constructed. One of these shops is situated at Nevers and 
the other at Melun. At La Pallice one standard gage erec- 
tion shop with a capacity of 100 cars per day was completed. 
Twelve engine houses, each handling from 50 to 75 locomo- 
tives per day have been built. 

A narrow gage locomotive repair shop accommodating 120 
locomotives per month was constructed at Dijon, and an ad- 
dition to this plant is being erected which will increase its 
capacity 50 per cent. There are two base and four field 
narrow gage engine houses which have also been built. 

The following narrow gage track and track materials have 
been sent to France: 150 miles 40 cm. fabricated track, with 
12-lb. rail; 490 miles of 60 cm. fabricated track, with 25-Ib. 
rail; 435 miles, 25-lb. rail and fasteners. 


Court Overrules Director General 


In a suit brought by Robert McKay against the Erie Rail- 
road Company to recover $25,000 for personal injuries, Judge 
Vickery, of the Court of Common Pleas, Cleveland, Ohio, 
overruled a motion to have the Erie dismissed as a defendant 
and the director general substituted, in accordance with the 
order of the director general concerning the filing of personal 
injury claim suits. This motion was denied by the judge, 
who stated orally that he believed that under Section 10 of 
the Act of Congress of March 21, 1918, actions such as the 
one before him were properly brought against the carrier 
company. While this case was pending prior to the date of 
the director general’s order, the tenor of the court’s remarks 
did not indicate that his holding would have been different 
if the action had been brought since. 
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The Motive Power and Rolling Stock Situation 


Condition of Locomotives Much Improved During the Year; 
Car Conditions Are Less Favorable 


of the Railroad Administration show that the railroads 

of the United States have received 2,343 new locomo- 
tives, of which 1,364 were built on orders placed by the 
railroads prior to the institution of government operation, 
546 were United States Railroad Administration standard 
types and 200 were Russian Decapod locomotives. An addi- 
tional 105 Consolidation locomotives built for U. S. Army 
use overseas were placed in service during the latter part of 
1917 and early in 1918. The last of these, however, was 
withdrawn from service to be sent overseas during the month 
of September. 

The distribution among the various regions of the loco- 
motives placed in service during the year is shown in Table 
I. It will be seen that there are to be delivered on orders 
already placed, 1,428 locomotives, 544 on orders placed prior 
to January 1, 1918, and 884 on orders for standard locomo- 
tives. 

These locomotives have been placed in service on the lines 
where the need has been the greatest, irrespective of owner- 
ship. Table I shows that 91 new locomotives built for roads 
in the Southern, Central Western and South Western regions, 
on orders placed by the roads themselves in 1917, have been 
placed in service on roads in the Eastern, Allegheny and 
Pocahontas regions. In addition to the new locomotives, 22 
old locomotives have also been transferred from roads in the 
south and west to those in the east, making a total of 113 
locomotives now operating in regions other than those in 
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which the owning roads are located. There undoubtedly 
are some other locomotives which have been transferred be- 
tween intraregional lines, but no complete data for these are 
available. The details of the interregional transfers are 
shown in Table II. 





TaBLE II—INTER-REGIONAL TRANSFERS OF LOCOMOTIVES FROM SOUTHERN 
AND WESTERN RAILROADS TO EaAsTERN Roaps 


New Old 
locomotives locomotives 


Purchaser Num- Num- 
or owner Type ber Type ber Location 
eet Bi Bicciws 2-8-2 16 —e, os Penn. R. R. 
eA 4-6-2 2 re - N. &W. 
Ce Oa Ww eaens wees ae 2-8-0 4 B.&O. (Allegheny Region) 
i eae ts ia 2-8-0 1 Penn. Lines West 
hin ee Sy OS Be vevne 2-8-2 10 cee ee Penn. Lines West 
a ae 2-8-0 2 Penn. Lines West 
oo wee eee OO. 4 2-8-0 2 B.&O. (Allegheny Region) 
E. P, & S. 2-8-2 5 pee ee 2" a 
Ill. Cent. 0-6-0 3 ones ee (Eastern Region) 
2-8-2 15 neceal a & & o: 
- AF 2-8-0 1 Penn. Lines West 
: 2-8-0 2 = «B. & O. (Allegheny Region) 
owe 2-8-2 = Ceo. 
11 Fre we Virginian 
3 on Virginian 
4 5 a Ss & 
3 waned ta N. & W. 
aia a 2-8-0 2 ¢C&0. 
Pree 2-10-2: 5 “ute ay B. & O. (Eastern Region) 
outa the 2-8-0 3. 4 éo. 
Southern Pacific.. .... 2-8-0 2 Penn. Lines West 
Union Pacific .... 0-6-0 6 ey ad Penn. Lines West 
0-6-0 2 panel - B. & O. (Eastern Region) 
2-8-2 1 vihe oe ge ae yo 
2-8-2 5 cane ee B. & O. (Eastern Region) 
wee 2-8-0 2 . & O. (Allegheny Region) 
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Taste I—DistrinuTion Ry Recions or New Locomotives Pracep 1n SERVICE FROM JANUARY 1 TO NovemeeER 30, 1918 


North Central South 
NN ET Ee Oe OT EEE ETE ECOL eT eT Eastern Allegheny Pocahontas Southern Western Western Western Total 
ee re 96 45 ane Fue ane ee 
Transferred from western and southern railroads...........ee+- Rl 17 43 “7 “~ *48 *26 ges 
Total new Yocomotives ........eeeeeseeees ecccccccccccocce 569 113 && 103 131 297 63 1,364 
Besilt Wy PRWEGS. oo. ccccccccccccccvcccsccccccccvessceessesese 176 1 28 9 3 0 233 
VU. De. Cen, Tee x. ois sans 0's ts er diicacgececlcews de * 264 60 10 83 68 50 11 546 
SN SEE vara cys dil pundaucescvescevdétsedees ghee 61 61 “* 68 0 0 10 200 
Watel meth TeeeNNGs 0s on 50s vcs occces cqemdsmedia acetone 910 410 99 282 208 350 14 2,343 
Additional locomotives to be received on orders placed prior to 
January 1, 3G1B. 2c cccccccccccedtecrcecscccccctescccsesecceses 49 30 46 78 164 61 544 
U: S. R. A. standard locomotives on order not yet delivered....... ... in aoa oa ue annie na 884 
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January 3, 1919 


No Immediate Shortage of Power 


Notwithstanding the fact that the number of locomotives 
actually built for the use of the railways in the United States 
during the past year and the four preceding years has ma- 
terially fallen behind the 10-year average of 1907 to 1917 
inclusive, and that there was an acute shortage of power 
apparent at the close of 1917, there is at the present time 
very little evidence of a lack of sufficient power to meet 
immediate requirements. This does not mean, however, that 
there is no need for new power. Old locomotives have been 
kept in service at a sacrifice in operating efficiency to pre- 
clude a repetition of conditions existing last winter. The 
number of locomotives built each year during the above 
mentioned 10-year period for domestic steam railroad use 
has averaged approximately 3,300. For the past five years, 
beginning with 1914, the railroads have fallen behind this 
figure by an average of about 1,300 locomotives each year, a 
decrease which can be accounted for only partially by the 
increase in tractive effort of the locomotives built during 
recent years. , 

There are, broadly, three factors to which the present for- 
tunate situation must be attributed: (1) In general the 
power of the country is in much better condition now than at 
the beginning of any winter for several years past; (2) the 
application of economy and capacity increasing devices to 
existing equipment has increased the effectiveness for service 
of a large number of locomotives, and, (3) there are now 
retained in service many locomotives which, if new power 
were available, would, and could economically be scrapped. 


Power Now in Good Condition 


That the condition of power is much better than it was 
last year is evidenced by the fact that for several months 
past there have constantly been stored in serviceable condi- 
tion from 800 to 1,000 locomotives, over half of them on the 
eastern roads, where extraordinary demands are most apt to 
arise. This improvement has been made possible by the 
increased working hours which have been in effect since last 
spring, the decrease in labor turnover during the latter part 
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country as a whole, the increase in output is more than ac- 
counted for by the increase in maintenance forces. and the 
increase in working hours from the eight, nine and ten-hour 
days in effect in various parts of the country, to the 70-hour 
week which was in effect on many roads from March to 
November 25. During the period covered by the table it 
also will be seen that there has been a gradual increase in 
the number of locomotives being repaired for other lines, the 
maximum shown being 284 during the first week in No- 
vember. 

Since November 25, when working time was reduced from 
70 hours a week to a nine-hour day basis, followed on De- 
cember 9 by a further reduction to an eight-hour day, there 
has been a decrease in output which has been felt more par- 
ticularly in running repairs. The eight-hour day necessi- 
tates the employment of three shifts at engine terminals, 
with a consequent increase in supervision, where two shifts 
have heretofore been the rule. At present, in most cases 
practically the same number of men who have constituted 
the two shifts must be redivided into three. It will, of course, 
be possible gradually to build up these forces to overcome 
the present shortage as demobilization progresses. The 
power has been put in such good condition during the past 
summer and fall that the reduction in back shop output 
following the reduced number of working hours on the whole 
need give little immediate concern. 


Old Power Modernized 


Since 1914, the conditions which have restricted the buy- 
ing of new power have directed attention to the possibilities 
for increasing the capacity of a large number of existing 
locomotives by the application of economy and capacity in- 
creasing devices, most important of which are the super- 
heater, mechanical stoker and brick arch. During the past 
four years not less than 10,000 old locomotives have been 
equipped with one or more of these devices. In some cases 
the conversion has made unnecessary the purchase of a new 
class of power to perform the service which these engines 
were becoming unsuitable for, but which they are now cap- 














Tarte TII—WeEEKty SuMMaRY OF THE CONDITION OF POWER ON THE RAILROADS OPERATED BY THE UNITED States RaItLroap ADMINISTRATION 
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locomotives Number of locomotives —~ Number of e ees in 
ia ass "a . . 
In or out of turned out of shops Being Stored locomotive es 
Week On Service- awaiting service for r eae ~ repaired for service- r A = 
ending lines able shops over 24 hours 1918 1917 Increase other lines able 1918 1917 » Increase 
Lowy ands 62,764 53,665 9,999 14.4 5,329 4,462 867 190 924 261,915 241,104 20,811 
fees ‘ Sths wees 62,740 53,398 9,342 14.8 5,260 4,337 923 177 708 262,056 240,615 21,441 
Dee | SORE 62,908 53,932 8,974 14.2 5,828 4,940 888 194 848 264,349 241,845 22,504 
September 14..... 63,119 53,774 9,345 14.8 5,686 4,507 1,179 199 994 273,752 245,996 27,756 
September 28..... 63,126 53,987 9,139 14.4 6,083 4,806 1,277 236 913 275,326 247,533 27,793 
October 12....... 63,162 53,874 9,288 14.7 5,576 4,599 977 245 901 270,287 249,543 20,744 
October 26....... 63,247 53,711 9,536 15.0 5,807 4,723 1,084 274 875 271,554 250,195 21,359 
November 9...... 63,269 53,357 9,912 15.6 5,791 4,636 1,155 284 878 276,837 253,066 23,771 
November 30..... 63,418 53,641 9,777 15.4 6,317 5,054 1,263 259 1,119 253,788 27,596 
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of the year and the increase in the number of men employed 
on locomotive maintenance. Both of the latter are the re- 
sult of the wage increases put into effect by the Railroad 
Administration. 
What has been accomplished in increased shop output will 
be evident from an inspection of Table III, showing the 
condition of power for alternate weeks during a period of 
18 weeks, for the months of August to November inclusive, 
which has been compiled from data collected by the equip- 
ment maintenance section of the Division of Operation of 
the Railroad Administration. For this period, which is 
practically one-third of the year, it is evident that the num- 
ber of locomotives turned out of shops (including all engines 
out of service for repairs over 24 hours) is nearly 23 per 
cent greater than during the corresponding period of 1917, 
while the number of employees in the locomotive depart- 
ment has been approximately nine per cent to 11 per cent 
greater than the number in service last year. Taking the 





able of performing satisfactorily. In such cases each con- 
verted locomotive has saved the purchase of a new one, while 
in others the saving in new locomotives has been in propor- 
tion to the increase in capacity effected by the change, which 
conservatively would be between 10 and 20 per cent. It is 
evident that these 10,000 converted locomotives have had a 
material influence in preventing an acute power shortage. 


Many Locomotives Should Be Scrapped 


While the use of obsolete locomotives, to scrap which 
authorization has been secured or is contemplated, may be 
effective in preventing an acute shortage of power, it can be 
justified only to meet an emergency. With such locomotives 
in service it cannot truly be said that theré “is no shortage 
of power. In the interest of economical operation it is now 
imperative that there be a heavy purchase of new power in 
order that the three or four years’ accumulation of scrap 
power may be gotten off the lines. 
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The Car Situation 


Although there has been some improvement in the percent- 
age of bad order cars in the course of the year, it is doubt- 
ful if there has been any real improvement in the condition 
of freight cars such as noted in connection with locomotives. 

In the first place the number of new cars delivered to the 
railroads during the past year was less than half the num- 
ber which were placed in service during 1917, and is hardly 
large enough to take care of normal replacements. The ex- 
treme need of equipment during the past year has therefore 
led to the retaining in service of a large number of cars 
which should be and will be retired at the first opportunity. 
These cars, unlike old locomotives, cannot be kept in con- 
dition to remain in service without causing an undue pr 
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portion of failures, and the need of retirement is therefore 
greater than in the case of motive power. 

Those roads which had practically completed extensive 
reinforcement programs prior to our entrance into the war 
still have their equ'pment in excellent condition. Many 
roads, however, were only instituting such programs or had 
only partially carried them out before-the pooling of equip- 
ment took the rolling stock out of the control of the owning 
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roads. In such cases there has been very little opportunity 
during the past year to continue the betterment program, the 
proportion of cars on home roads being so small as to very 
seriously slow up this work. 
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The pooling of equipment has also tended to decrease the 
output of running repairs. It is a comparatively simple 
matter to supply material for the repairing of home line cars 
at outlying points where mill facilities are not available. 
Considerable delay is inevitable, however, where a very large 
percentage of the cars on the repair tracks belong to foreign 
lines, each requiring more or less special material. 

The destruction of the incentive of the pieceworker fol- 
lowing the failure to adjust the piecework wage differential 
to correspond to the increase in hourly rates, has had a much 
more marked effect in reducing the output in the car de- 
partment than it has in the locomotive department. 

The effect of these adverse conditions is not reflected in 
the percentage of bad order cars, which has been maintained 





Car Conp:tTions For Att. ReGrons 


Oct. 26 Nov. 2 Nov. 9 Nov. 16 Nov. 23 
139 138 139 139 139 
2,441,111 2.434,255 2,437,344 2,430,606 2,447,922 
139,548 135,462 134,874 132,853 130,048 
132.501 128,957 129,414 124,162 123,056 
82,078 79,559 79,198 77,966 78,941 
57,470 55,903 55,676 54,887 51,107 
5.7 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.3 
83.279 83,228 83,469 82,274 82,805 
8,871 8,578 8,797 8,173 8,209 
74,408 74,750 74.672 74,101 74,596 
626 589 253 85 524 
138.703 158,959 142,500 141,540 143,169 
123,156 124,256 124,521 123,966 124,319 
13,060 12,446 12,364 12,255 12,668 
$121,275 $90,464 $122,463 $128,925 $135,887 
$151.476 $170,532 $162,818 $179,972 $182,005 
4.868 5,267 5,275 5,159 5,242 
$46,823 $53,492 $49,959 $50,886 $52,406 
$61,135 $68,072 $66.920 $93,720 $70,987 
7,211 6,920 





6,823 6,646 6,640 


between five and six per cent, a figure approximately equal 
to the average for the country in 1917. An inspection of 
Table IV, however, shows that of the total number of bad 
order cars shown on the weekly statements of the mainte- 
nance of equipment section of the Division of Operation of the 
Railroad Administration for the six weeks ending November 
23, from 58.7 per cent to 60.7 per cent are classed as needing 
heavy repairs. Of the corresponding daily output the num- 
ber of heavy repairs has averaged a fraction above 10 per 
cent. It is evident, therefore, that there is an accumulation 
of cars needing heavy repairs, which eventually must be 
reckoned with. If this situation is to be improved some 
means should be taken to return the cars to the owning roads 
at the earliest possible opportunity, where in many cases ma- 
terial for reinforcing is already available, as in this way only 
can the greatest output be obtained for the labor expended. 

Air brake conditions have been notably poor during the 
past year. This is due in part to a lack of proper facilities 
for testing and repairing brake equipment, to the necessity 
for employing many inexperienced men on this class of main- 
tenance, and in part to a shortage of material. 
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The Supply Industry’s Output of War Products 






How Manufacturers of Railway Materials Responded to Call 
for Military and Naval Equipment 


ODERN WARFARE is a struggle of industries as well as 
M of armies and navies. One of the things which made 
the German Empire so formidable a foe was the fact 
that it was the leading producer of guns, ammunition and 
other military supplies, for many years prior to the opening 
of hostilities in 1914. The United States and Canada, al- 
though industrial nations, had manufactured products use- 
ful to mankind in the pursuits of peace, and when involved 
in the conflict were forced to refit and remode] their shops 
and factories to supply war-time needs. How rapidly and 
how well this was done is common knowledge, but the extent 
to which railway supply companies participated in this work 
has not been given any appreciable publicity up to this time. 
For the purpose of gathering a few facts concerning the 
part taken by the railroad supply industry in the manu- 
facture of war supplies, the Railway Age recently sent in- 
quiries to practically all companies which can be properly 
classed as belonging to that field. This information was 
not sought with the idea of setting out any particular manu- 
facturers as worthy of greater distinction than others. In 
fact, approximately 25 per cent of those replying stated that 
they had continued to supply the railroads of this country 
exclusively throughout the war. In doing so they were per- 
forming a patriotic and highly important service, as ade- 
quate transportation is second only to the army and navy 
as an arm of warfare. The sole aim of the inquiry was to 
learn the degree in which some supply industries were trans- 
formed by the world upheaval and the various kinds of war 
materials they made. 

The materials manufactured by railway supply companies 
include a great variety of war supplies. Among them were 
aeroplanes and accessories for airplane motors, 155 mm. 
howitzers, gun and ammunition carts, gun carriages, machine 
gun parts, shells, shell forgings, artillery hub bushings, drop 
bombs, steel mines and buoys, life boats and life boat parts, 
steel work for U. S. destroyers and merchant vessels, flang- 
ing and machine work on armored fighting tanks, entrench- 
ing shovels, linings for steel helmets and engineer depot 
motor truck machine shops. A number of companies sup- 
plied materials and machinery for the shipbuilding yards, 
such as shipbuilding gantry locomotive cranes, railroad ma- 
terial, work locomotives, ship material and staybolts for 
marine tube boilers. One manufacturer produced roofing 
and waterproofing papers for cantonments; another shipped 
iron culvert pipe to France for use in the construction of 
military railways; a considerable number manufactured cars 
or locomotives, or parts thereof, for war service abroad. 

Six railway supply companies reported that they had de- 
voted 100 per cent of their plant capacity to war work; two 
stated that they were in the 98-per cent class; three rated 
their production at 95 per cent; one at 92 per cent; two at 
90; two at 80, and the remainder at varying percentages 
below that figure. Some were unable to make any definite 
estimate of the proportion of their output which could be 
classed as war production. 

The lack of uniformity in the replies received makes 
generalization difficult. In the belief that the information 


received concerning the individual companies will prove of 
interest, some of the facts divulged in response to our in- 
quiries are presented. 


What Each Company Did 


The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company acquired 
five new plants primarily for war work at Erie, Pa. These 
cover an area of about eight acres. 


One plant was devoted 
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exclusively to war production and employed about 7,500 
men. In one shop the company produced 155-mm. howitzers 
at the rate of 10 per day; in another shop 155-mm. high 
explosive shell bodies at the rate of about 3,000 per day, 
and in another 9.2-in. shell bodies at the rate of 1,300 a day. 

The American Castings Company, Birmingham, Ala., re- 
ce-ved one direct war contract which called for a large ship- 
ment of National lock joint cast iron culvert pipe to France 
for use in connection with the construction of military 
railroads. 

The American Flexible Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., in- 
creased its plant capacity considerably toward the end of 
1917 to provide for an anticipated increase in the locomotive 
staybolt business. When this did not materialize because of 
war conditions the company contracted with the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation for its requirements of staybolts for marine 
tube type boilers. This work is still in progress, and the 
company expects to continue the manufacture of staybolts for 
marine boilers. 


The American Steel Foundries produced shell forgings, 
ingots for shell forgings, castings for gun mounts and gun 
carriages, together with other Ordnance Department cast- 
ings, and castings for submarines and battleships, davitt 
fittings, anchors and miscellaneous castings for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. Approximately 40 per cent of 
the company’s steel casting capacity, 10 per cent of its struc- 
tural plant capacity and 100 per cent of its forge plant, 
were used for war purposes. About 40 per cent of the 
total number of employees were engaged in war produc- 
tion. The company’s forging shop at Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., was constructed primarily for war work. It consists 
of a main structure, 600 ft. by 175 ft., with an addition, 
75 ft. by 500 ft. There is also a pump house in con- 
nection with this plant, 36 ft. by 300 ft. A number of 
additions have been made to the old plants of the American 
Steel Foundries during the past two years, but these were 
intended as permanent fixtures in the company’s equipment 
and not solely as a means for increased war production. 

In 1917 about 62 per cent of the locomotives built by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works were for war service. Dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1918 the proportion was 67 per 
cent. In addition to locomotives, the company built shells 
and gun carriages, although the relative output of these 
was small. As the result of war demands, the existing 
plants at Philadelphia, Pa., and Eddystone were enlarged. 
In Philadelphia an addition was built to the truck shop, 
end an eight-story reinforced concrete building was erected 
fer shell work. New shops-for shells and a large -loco- 
motive erecting shop were also constructed at Eddystone, Pa. 

The Barco Manufacturing Company, Chicago, used most 
of its capacity for Railroad Administration work. About 
15 per cent of its output, however, consisted of specialties 
for the Pershing engines manufactured for use on the mili- 
tary railways in France. 

The Berger Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio, is 
another 100 per cent concern. Its output consisted of sheet 
metal. products. 

The Buda Campany, Harvey, Ill., manufacturer of trucks 
and tractors, was on a 60 per cent war basis. 

The L. S. Brach Supply Company, Newark, N. J., devoted 
95 per cent of its plant capacity to war production. It man- 
ufactured telegraph and telephone instruments, antenna reels, 
radio sets, metal flagstaffs, breast reels, projectors, com- 
passes, etc. 
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The Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, was on a 
100 per cent war basis, 75 per cent of its output being 
ship material for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 15 per 
cent powder plant work, 5 per cent steel tanks for the 
army and navy departments, and 5 per cent miscellaneous 
structures for plants engaged on war contracts. 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
devoted practically 98 per cent of its plant capacity to war 
work. It erected one new plant, which added about one- 
third to the total manufacturing floor space. Its produc- 
tion consisted of the company’s regular line of drills, reamers, 
etc. The importance of a drill becomes evident when one 
considers that a 3-in. shrapnel shell contains 70 drilled 
holes, totalling 1944 in. in depth. On a conservative esti- 
mate, a million shells of somewhat similar dimensions were 
the daily food of the European Mars. That means that 
1,600,000 ft., or over 300 miles of drilled holes were shot 
away every 24 hours on the battle fronts of Europe. 

The Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
reports that 80 per cent of its capacity was devoted to 
ordnance work and the balance to indirect war work. Cast 
steel slugs and shell forgings represented 80 per cent of 
the output previous to the signing of the armistice; miscel- 
laneous work, including machining of shrapnel and 4.5-in. 
shells, constituted 5 per cent of the total production, ship 
castings and forgings 5 per cent, and the remainder, cast- 
ings and forgings and rolled plate for railway cars, loco- 
motives, etc. The company’s plant is now from four to 
six times its pre-war size. The Dominion Foundries claims 
to be the originator of the direct conversion of shell scrap 
to shell forgings. It also claims a forging record of 1,846 
9.2-in. shell forgings made on a single press in a 24- 
hour run. It also believes it holds the record for 6-in. 
shell forgings, i. e., 3,115 produced by a single press in a 
24-hour run. 

Among the war products manufactured by A. Gilbert & 
Sons Brass Foundry Company, St. Louis, Mo., were artil- 
lery hub bushings and shells. Approximately 62 per cent 
of the tonnage of the company consisted of war materials. 

The Hale & Kilburn Corporation, Philadelphia, used 80 
per cent of its plant capacity and 95 per cent of its em- 
ployees for war work. It manufactured drop bombs, ma- 
chine gun parts, steel mines and buoys, truck bodies and 
limbers, repair cabinets, artillery trailers and steel work for 
U. S. destroyers and merchant vessels. An old plant with 
700,000 ft. of floor space was devoted to war work and 
a new plant, 50 ft. .by 200 ft., was constructed for the 
same purpose. 

The Hayes Track Appliance Company, Richmond, Ind., 
furnished derails to a number of navy yards, shipbuilding 
plants and cantonments, but the volume of this business 
was small. About 20 per cent of the capacity of the com- 
pany during one month was used for an order of material 
for the American Expeditionary Forces in France. 

Heywood Brothers & Wakefield Company devoted about 
70 per cent of the capacity of its car seat plant, located 
at Wakefield, Mass., to the production of war materials. 
Here a great variety of articles were produced, among them 
field litters, navy. deck chairs, ammunition truck linings, 
aeroplane chairs, camp stools, entrenching shovels and deck 
coverings for destroyers and patrol boats. 

The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company was on a 
100-per cent war basis. Its output of pneumatic tools was 
increased approximately 300 per cent over the production 
during peace times. 

The Keith Railway Equipment Company, Chicago, de- 
voted most of its manufacturing capacity to the produc- 
tion of car equipment for domestic use. It received an 
order for the government for 500 flat cars for service in 
France, but this order was later canceled because of the 
conclusion of hostilities. 
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The Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y., man- 
ufactured rolled steel shapes, rails, plates, structural ma- 
terial, bars, etc., for the use of the army and’ navy and 
other departments of the government. While no exact rec- 
ords are available, the company devoted its entire output to 
government work during a considerable portion of last year. 


The Laconia Car Company, Laconia, N. H., used about 
25 per cent of its plant capacity and a like percentage of 
its men on war work. Its only war product was 75-mm. 
shell forgings. 


The Lakewood Engineering Company, Cleveland, was 
practically on a 100-per cent war basis. It added two small 
plants during the war and increased the capacity of the 
Lakewood plant by the addition of four large buildings. 
Its output consisted of industrial cars and concrete mixers. 

The Lehon Company, Chicago, was on a 90-per cent war 
basis. Its output included material for railroad cars built 
for service in France, roofing and waterproofing papers for 
cantonments, hospitals, etc. 

The Lima Locomotive Works, Lima, Ohio, did not en- 
gage in any direct war work, except the production of loco- 
motives for overseas use, detailed information concerning 
which is published elsewhere in this issue. 

About 5 per cent of the output of the Morden Frog & 
Crossing Works, Chicago, was for overseas railroads and 
navy and cantonment yards in this country. 

The More-Jones Brass & Metal Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
produced brass, bronze and phosphor bronze castings used 
in connection with orders for the Navy, Ordnance Depart- 
ment and Shipping Board. 

The National Car Coupler Company, Attica, Ind., de- 
voted about 95 per cent of its plant capacity to war pro- 
duction. About 80 per cent of the war output was tractor 
work and 5 per cent locomotive cranes. 

The Orton & Steinbrenner Company, Chicago, rated its 
war output at 98 per cent. It produced locomotive cranes, 
shipbuilding gantry locomotive cranes, clamshell and orange- 
peel buckets, all but 2 per cent of which were contracted for 
by the War Department. The company constructed one tem- 
porary building, containing about 8,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
for war purposes. It doubled its peace-time output. 

The Parkesburg Iron Company, Parkesburg, Pa., devoted 
about 11.6 per cent of its capacity during 1918 to orders for 


. the United States Navy and 14.4 per cent to contracts of the 


Emergency Fleet Corporation. The sole output of the com- 
pany consisted of Parkesburg charcoal iron boiler tubes. 

The Pettibone Mulliken Company, Chicago, manufac- 
tured frogs and switch material for railway construction in 
France. It estimates that about 20 per cent of its plant 
capacity was devoted to this work. 


The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory has been engaged in 
tirely in war work. This company is not a manufacturing 
concern, but rendered service to this country by testing ma- 
terials and inspecting the workmanship of the products of 
industrial plants. This inspection was done not only for 
the United States government, but for the governments 
of the allied nations. The company’s six-story laboratory 
and office building and equipment at Pittsburgh was turned 
over to the Bureau of Aircraft Production as a research 
laboratory. A new laboratory, having approximately 35,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, was built to take its place and addi- 
tional laboratories were installed at Detroit, Mich., and 
Birmingham, Ala., while the size of the New York branch 
was quadrupled. 


The H. K. Porter Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., produced 
locomotives for the army and navy in this country and abroad, 
and for the use of the allied nations, turning out marine 
engines and reversing engines for the use of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and at the same time did all of the 
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flanging and a good deal of the machine work on the armor 
plate for 5,000 of our armored fighting tanks. The com- 
pany was on a 92-per cent war basis. 

The St. Louis Car Company, St. Louis, Mo., devoted 
about 90 per cent of its plant capacity and a like per- 
centage of its employees to war production. Its output in- 
cluded aeroplanes, gun and ammunition carts, engineer de- 
pot motor truck machine shops, life boat parts and freight 
cars for war service in France. A new steel shop, with 200,- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space, was erected for war work. 

The T. H. Symington Company did not utilize its plant 
at Rochester, N. Y., for war work, but did organize a 
new company which constructed a plant at Chicago for the 
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forging and machining of 75-mm. shrapnel and high ex- 
plosive shells and of 75-mm. field guns and 155-mm. shells. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the output of the Western 
Wheeled Scraper Company, Aurora, Iil., consisted of stand- 
ard gage air dump cars for the construction and main- 
tenance of military railways in France. In addition, the 
company produced small narrow gage cars for work near 
the front lines and practically every earth and stone handling 
tool that it manufactured for construction work on roads 
and railroads, including elevating graders, engine and horse- 
drawn road graders, wheeled scrapers, drag scrapers, grad- 
ing plows, rock crushers, dump wagons and cars. The 
company was on a 95-per cent war basis. 


A Chronological History of Government Control 


Important Steps in the Development of the Organization and 
Policy of the Administration 


government assumed control of the railroads, the roads 

have undergone changes which have been unprece- 
dented. The director general’s small original staff has de- 
veloped into a great central and regional organization with 
departmental heads at Washington. Many of the short line 
railroads originally taken over have been relinquished, corpo- 
rate interests have been divorced from the operating organi- 
zation, rates have been increased and wages have been raised. 
Traffic activities have been consolidated or discontinued; cars 
and locomotives built to standard designs have been intro- 
duced. There is not a single department that has not under- 
gone radical changes. While the history of government con- 
trol cannot be told in a few words, a concise list of the more 
important developments in the order of their occurrence 
should prove of interest. With that thought in mind, the list 
given below has been prepared: 


[ee THE 12 MONTHS that have elapsed since the 


December 26, 1917. President Wilson issues proclamation 
taking over the railroads and appointing William G. Mc- 
Adoo director general of railroads. 

December 27. Director General McAdoo issues first order 
and appoints as assistants Walker D. Hines and A. H. 
Smith. ° 

December 28. Railroads pass into control of the government 
at 12 o’clock noon. 

December 29. General order No. 1 issued, directing em- 
ployees to continue in performance of regular duties. 
December 31. The Railroads’ War Board resigns. Govern- 
ment control for purposes of accounting begins at 12 

o’clock midnight. 

January 4, 1918. President Wilson addresses joint session of 
Congress on the railroad situation. Bill for control of the 
railroads introduced. : 

January 18. Eastern, Southern and Western regions created 
and A. H. Smith, C. H. Markham and R. H. Aishton ap- 
pointed regional directors. Railroad wage commission 
created. 

January 21. Demurrage rates increased. 
commission organized. 

January 26. Judge John Barton Payne appointed general 
counsel. 

January 29. Demurrage rules changed to take effect Febru- 
ary 10. 

February 2. Circular on additions and betterments sent to 
railroads. 

February 4. Railroad control bill reported to the Senate. 

Director general outlines duties of regional directors. 


Railroad wage 


February 6. Commission on Car Service and Bureau of Car 
Service of Interstate Commerce Commission merged and 
reorganized as Car Service Section, Division of Trans- 
portation. W. C. Kendall, manager. 

February 9. Organization of director general’s staff an- 
nounced as follows: Assistant to director general, Walker 
D. Hines; general counsel, John Barton Payne; director 
Division of Transportation, C. R. Gray; director Division- 
of Traffic, Edward Chambers; director Division of Finance 
and Purchases, John Skelton Williams; director Division: 
of Labor, W. S. Carter; director Division of Public Service 
and Accounting, C. A. Prouty; manager locomotive sec- 
tion, Division of Operation, Frank McManamy. Inter- 
regional traffic committee appointed. 

February 15. Embargo rules of Railroad Administration 
issued. 

February 15. Marine section of Division of Transportation 
created. 

February 19. Safety section, Division of Transportation or- 
ganized with Hiram W. Belnap, manager. 

February 21. General Order No. 8 issued, outlining duties 
of employees. , 

February 22. Committee on cars of the Council of National 
Defense delegated to investigate standards for freight 
cars. 

February 22. Engineering committee delegated to eolew 
improvement work appointed with Francis Lee Stuart 
chairman. 

February 22. Railroad control bill passed by the Senate. 

February 28. Railroad control bill passed by the House 
of Representatives. 

March 7. Organization of Division of Finance and Pur- 
chases with central and regional committees announced. 
March 12. Division of Capital Expenditures created and R. 

S. Lovett appointed director. 

March 16. General Order No. 11, on universal interline way 
billing issued. . 

March 18. Circular No. 10 issued directing that expenses of 
financial and corporate offices shall not be charged to op-. 
erating expenses. ‘ 


March 21. Railroad control bill approved by President 
Wilson. 

March 22. Consolidation of ticket offices at Atlanta author- 
ized. 


March 22. Railway board of adjustment No. 1 created. 


March 26. Section for protection of property, Division of 
Law, created. General Order No. 15, requiring industries 


to pay for and maintain industry tracks, issued. 
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March 27. Railroad Administration asks prices on 100,000 
freight cars. 

March 28. Regional traffic committees created. 

March 29. Specifications for standard freight cars an- 
nounced. Director general authorized to exercise powers 
conferred on President Wilson by Congress. Inspection 
and tests section, Division of Transportation, created with 
C. B. Young as manager. : 

March 30. Traffic soliciting discontinued. Salaries of cor- 
porate officers charged to corporate accounts, after April 
1 by Circular No. 17. 

April 1. Freight car repair section, Division of Transporta- 
tion, created with J. J. Tatum as manager. 

April 9. Railroad traffic activities to be consolidated or dis- 
continued. Director general orders that suits against rail- 
roads must be brought in district where plaintiff resides or 
where cause of action arose. 

April 13. Coastwise steamship lines taken over. 

April 19. Tentative specifications for standard locomotives 
announced. 

May 1. Universal interline billing in effect. Fuel conserva- 
tion section created and Eugene McAuliffe appointed 
manager. 

May 2. Distribution of orders for 100,000 standard freight 
cars and 1,025 standard locomotives announced. 

May 3. Committee on Mail Transportation appointed with 
Guy Adams as chairman. 

May 8. Report of the Railroad Wage Commission made 
public. 

May 18. Budget for improvements and extensions during 
1918 given out. 

May 20. Freight charges placed on a cash basis by provision 
of General Order No. 25. 

May 23. Director General McAdoo announces that roads 
will be operated by federal managers. 

May 25. General advances in freight and passenger rates or- 
dered. General Order No. 27 covering general wage ad- 
vance issued. Theodore H. Price appointed actuary of the 
Railroad Administration. 

May 31. Troop movement section, Division of Transporta- 
tion, created with George Hodges as manager. 

June 1. Allegheny and Pocahontas regions created; C. H. 
Markham and N. D. Maher appointed regional directors. 
B. L. Winchell becomes new director of Southern region. 
Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions or- 
ganized. 

June 6. State commissioners ask suspension of the rate 
order. 

June 7. Organization of American Railway Express Com- 
pany announced. 

June 11. Central Western and Southwestern regions formed; 
Hale Holden and B. F. Bush appointed regional directors. 

June 11. Operating statistics section of the Division of 
Operation created with W. J. Cunningham as manager. 

June 14. District directors for New England, and Ohio- 
Indiana districts appointed. 

June 21. Board of Adjustment No. 2 organized. 

June 22. Interstate express rates increased. 

June 29. Railroad Administration relinquished nearly 2,000 
short line railroads. 

July 1. Announcement made that rates would be changed 
without authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

July 1. Mechanical department, Division of Operation, 
organized with Frank McManamy in charge as assistant 
director, Division of Operation. 

July 3. Operating department of the Pullman Company 
taken over. 

July 4. First standard locomotive completed. 

July 10. Express and mail section of Traffic Division estab- 
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lished with F. S. Holbrook as maniager. Agricultural sec- 
tion established with J. L. Edwards, as manager. 

July 19. ‘Section of insurance and fire protection organized 
with Charles N. Rambo as manager. 

July 22. Three general and 25 district freight traffic com- 
mittees appointed. 

July 22. Short line railroad section formed with E. C. Niles 
as manager. 

July 24. Wages of mechanical department employees in- 
creased by Supplement No. 4 to General Order No. 27. 
August 30. Bureau of Suggestions and Complaints estab- 

lished under the direction of Theodore H. Price. 

August 30. Freight claim section created with John H. How- 
ard as manager. 

August 20. Interchangeable mileage script on sale. 

September 1. Director General McAdoo orders railroad em- 
ployees to abstain from political activities. 

September 1. Engineering and maintenance department of 
Division of Operation established; Charles A. Morse ap- 
pointed assistant director, Division of Operation. 

September 3. Director general reports to President Wilson 
on first seven months of operation of the railroads. 

September 4. Director general approves standard compensa- 
tion contract. 


September 5. Wages of agents, clerks and laborers in- 
creased by Supplement No. 7 and wages of maintenance 


department employees increased by Supplement No. 8 to 
General Order No. 27. 

September 6. Division of Inland Waterways created. 

October 22. First compensation contracts signed by Director 
General McAdoo. 

October 25. Short line contract approved by Director Gen- 
eral McAdoo. 

October 25. Standard scale of class rates submitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

November 16. Wages of telegraph and telephone operators 
increased by Supplement No. 10 to General Order No. 27. 

November 18. American Railway Express Company taken 
over. 

November 20. Express rates increased effective January 1. 

November 22. Director General McAdoo announces inten- 
tion to retire. 

November 22. Members of Board of Adjustment No. 3 an- 
nounced. 

December 2. President Wilson in address to Congress pro- 
poses to relinquish railroads. 

December 5. Judge Lovett resigns as director of the Divi- 
sion of Capital Expenditures. 

December 10. Theodore H. Price resigned as actuary of the 
Railroad Administration to take effect January 1. 

December 11. Director General McAdoo in letter to chair- 
man of congressional committees, proposes five-year 
extension of federal control. 

December 20. Carl R. Gray, director, Division of Operation, 
resigned to take effect January 15, 1919. 

December 28. Supplement 13 to General Order 27 issued, 
making a further revision of the wage scales of telegraph 
operators and similar employees on the basis of a mini- 
mum of 48 cents per hour. 

January 1. Secret service branch of Claims and Property 
Protection section of the Division of Law terminated and 
Secret Service and Police Section of the Division of 
Operation created with W. J. Flynn as chief. 





Transportation of mail to Chicago by airplane has been 
indefinitely postponed, this because of unsuitable machines 
or inexperienced aviators. The Post Office Department and 
the War Department seem to disagree as to the cause. One 
of the aviators in the mail service was killed on December. 30 
while making a trial flight, and two others have been injured. 
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A Review of Railway 


Signaling for the Past Year 


Conditions Affecting the Work. New Block 
Signals Nearly All Automatic. Consid- 
erable Progress in Interlocking 


S IN OTHER BRANCHES of railroad work the signal de- 
A partment program has been carried on during the 

past year with the one essential purpose of helping 
to win the war. The appropriations during 1918 have been 
large, but the actual volume of work done has been some- 
what less than that of previous years. The production and 
the actual installation of the materials have not kept pace 
with the plans authorized. The improvements of the 12 
months, as represented in our tables, have cost something 
like seven millions of dollars, the expenditures in this de- 
partment to November 1, as reported by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, having amounted to $5,965,544. The delays 
have been largely due to the priorities for war materials 
which greatly handicapped the production of signal supplies. 
The orders now on hand that will carry over into 1919 and 
the amount of new work in prospect indicate a favorable year 
for good business in the signal field. A large amount of main- 
tenance work should be done throughout the country during 
the coming year and material for this class of work will be 
in demand. The total authorization for the signal depart- 
ments for 1918, as recorded at Washington, amounted to 
$16,601,166, or much more than double the amount men- 
tioned above as expended in the first ten months; and most 
of these unexpended appropriations will, no doubt, be carried 
out as early as practicable in 1919. 

The railroads have been handicapped in maintaining their 
signals by the large number of new employees. During the 
past year the railroads have shown a tendency to place orders 
earlier in the year to cover material for the following year’s 
work. This is of direct benefit, as the construction program 
can be started earlier than would otherwise be the case. 

Orders for signal material have been received almost en- 
tirely from the larger roads. Possibly only 5 to 10 per cent 
of all the material ordered has been forthe use of electric lines. 
The average prices for signal material at present are approxi- 
mately 5 per cent higher than those existing a year ago, while 
the cost of materials and labor entering into the manufacture 
of signal materials in the past year is approximately 10 to 
20 per cent higher. With the material and labor markets 
remaining at their present level the prospects are that prices 
will show no decided decrease in the near future. 

No important developments in new signaling devices or 
systems have taken place during the past year. In this con- 
nection it may be noted that some railroads which have here- 
tofore regarded up-to-date signaling as unnecessary for their 
lines have found that under the necessity of obtaining maxi- 
mum traffic capacity it is necessary to follow modern meth- 
ods. With the heavy reconstruction period ahead and the 
prospect that the United States will serve as the storehouse 
for the, world, the future appears bright from the signaling 
standpoint as the railroads will have to handle heavy traffic 
and this condition should be reflected in connection with 
signal construction programs. 

During the past year several bad collisions have occurred 
with heavy loss of lives. These accidents again brought to 


the attention of railroad and government officers the ne- 
cessity of preventing insofar as possible such occurrences in 
the future. 


In this connection the automatic train stop has 
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been receiving careful consideration of the officers whose 
duties it is to investigate and report on such devices. The 
Bureau of Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has strongly advocated the development of such a device as 
an adjunct to the present signal system for the prevention of 
collisions. A committee was to have been appointed by the 
Railroad Administration to make a thorough study of this 





NEW BLOCK SIGNALS COMPLETED IN 1918; MILES OF ROAD 
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NEW BLOCK SIGNALS UNDER CONSTRUCTION, December 31, 1918. 
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question, but no action has yet been taken, and it is doubtful 
whether such action will now be taken unless other collisions 
occur in which the loss of life is much greater than has oc- 
curred in the past. Should this happen, public opinion may 
force the passage of legislation requiring such safeguards 
and this legislation may prove more detrimental than if the 
railroads themselves had developed and applied the necessary 
safeguards. 

A review of the statistics of block and interlocking signals 
construction during the past year and of the plants now in 
course of construction shows a total of 1,966 miles of road 
block signaled in the United States and Canada since Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, or 843 miles less than the total recorded for the 
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calendar year 1917. It is very difficult to make exact com- 
parisons of the total mileage of road worked under the space 
interval system because in numerous cases the new automatic 
signaling has taken the place of the manual block system, 
and some roads have not been careful to give the full facts 
in such cases. Nearly all of the new block signaling in- 
stalled in 1918 is automatic and in the work now under 
construction (1,515 miles in the United States), and pro- 
posed for 1919 (1,438 miles), the non-automatic mileage 
is almost negligible. . 

In interlocking work the roads have not made the same 
progress as in 1917. The total number of plants completed 
or on which important changes have been made is 143, as 
compared with 187 the previous year. There are 135 plants 
now under construction as compared to 164 last year. The 
proposed new work for 1919, totaling 81 plants, is 27 less 
than the number proposed a year ago. The figures given 
under the column of proposed work are far from complete, 
as a number of the roads which contemplate extensive work 
are not yet ready to announce their programs. As was the 
case last year, the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
operating both elevated and subway lines, has expended sev- 
eral millions of dollars on interlocking and block signal 
work, and the work done or proposed by this company is 
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prominent in all three of the interlocking tables. The fig- 
ures so far available, together with the data concerning work 
now under construction and in respect to plants for 1919 
are shown in the accompanying tables. 


The data from which the totals here presented are made up 
is given in the tables under nine heads, as follows: 


A—Automatic Block Signaling Compleetd in 1918. 
B—Automatic Block Signaling Under Construction. 
C—Automatic Block Signaling Proposed. 

D—Manual Block Signaling ‘enntaed in 1918. 
E—Manual Block Signaling Under Construction (none). 
F—Manual Block Signaling Proposed. 

G—Interlocking Completed in 1918. 

H—Interlocking Under Construction. 

I—Interlocking Proposed. 


Block Signaling Completed 


From the reports received the largest mileage of auto- 
matic block signals installed on a single road was on the 
Northern Pacific, which put in service 185 miles of single 
track and 48 miles of double track signaling, using 387 
signals. Other roads installing a mileage of over 100 are 
the Illinois Central, which completed 191 miles of single 
track and 12 miles of double track signaling, with a total of 
386 signals; the Great Northern, which installed 139 miles 
of single track and 11 miles of double track signals, with a 
total of 291 signals; the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with 132 








TABLE A—AUTOMATIC BLOCK 





SIGNALS INSTALLED IN 1918* 





Miles 
Jame of Road of Road No. of : 
roy © ma. awe From To Signals Type of Signals Control System Remarks 
i k\S. Fe... . a |. OT New Boston. De SE Tie ose sees che Track and line...... 
Atchison, T. &\5 2 Poahenee Seer et ee ee 2 “Re ee dei acaies Track and line...... : 
§ Brad@ock ...0es0 EO vevceeve BO Se: re Track and line......Signals for one track only. 
ae 9 Dodge City WEEE. vvccanwe SS DOR BH iieccatves 
17 és pe ieee ——— re Junc.. = ab Y. baareacatee " - 
& Point... 19 ‘id ewnan, Ga. ....Hogansville .... ~ “hs << ePrs utomatic- -permissive. nion. 
Atianta & West 4 .. Atlanta Belt .....Oakland | re 4 Union “B”......0000/ \utomatic-permissive. Union. 
Atlantic Coast Line..... 1 6 Florence, S. C....Java .......... 11 Union Ea ike aetna ae ee 
Baltimore & Ohio ..... o oc «62s  CQMpeRCe acces Connellsville ... 45 Union T2 Is Ry sewed ++.--+-Replacing manual. 
ia 21( Viadwet Junc. ....FOley .isccccece 52 Union 3 Ni ce. gresmesis ..-.-Replacing manual. 
io (Western). 19 .. Botkins ......... SD a 51 CS OO ermal clear i... 
Balt. & Ohio ¢ a | as Kirkwood .....- 15 -Normal clear....... 
10 re re ei bawiw ae i Sere 21 Less than 1 mile... 
. Chicago Term.. 660 INNS 006d inaey ed taat aan na 
>? Ser eee’ 1 Broadway .....e+/ Andrew Sq. .... 7 3-color......-A. C. track ckts...... 
Central of Georgia...... i Pee Experiment .... 6 Polarized, d. ¢...... 
9. Hapeville ....... Atlanta ...cece. 17 Polarized, a. c...- |. 
Central of New Jersey.. -- 1 Oak Island J..... ee hae ee Union 
Ches. & Ohio of Ind.... 1 .. Cincinnati ....... ee itl Rn a eer bk oak 6 40-0d ao Sle eal aes 
Chicago, B. & Quincy... .. 74 Burlington ...... Ottumwa ...... 175 Top post: 1. q. 60 deg. 
F a . 25 Amazonia, Mo....)} Napier ......... 95 Top post: 1. q. 60 deg. 
" 2 Geese, INGk, 6. <cs QCD .. cicccees 20 Top post: 1. q. 60 deg. 
2  .. Holdredge, Neb. -Holdredge Junc. 8 Top post: 1. q. 60 deg. 
oo 812 Mendota, Ell. ....Primceton ....+. 57 Top post: 1. q. 60 deg. 
os 7 Wataga, Ill. ..... . Galesburg edenwe 44 Top post: 1. q. 60 deg......essecceveeeeees Three-track. 
Chicago Great Western. 3 ng. (REO CURE’ face condeaees sewavesee 2 ee ee BONE cn dvvcsisanents 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P... -- 3 So. Minneapolis...Hennepin Ave... 13 5 bottom post, 8-color...---..-.++eeeeeeees 
: bi 2 Kinnick Draw....Union Sta. ..... BO BAe Bs Bios e cc cckvisseceeeesena : 
36 .. Harlowton, Mont. , ee eee 50 3-pos., top post, d. C..---+eeeeeeeeereeees Replacing 2-pos. 
34 .. Three Forks ..... Piedmont ...... 43 Color-light, 3-pos., a. C.. +--+. ++seeeeeeeeeees 
42 vo Deer Ledge ..coccStpeTiO? ccccece 191 Color-light, 3-pos., a. C.. +--+ sees cece eeeeees 
Pa . Avery, Idaho .....Ethelton ....... ie Ee eee ee re A. C. track circuit, replacing 
d. c. five miles, 
Chicago, R. I, & Pacific. .. 8 Allerton, Ia. ..... CO. sacks eere’ Be Va  . Sedd) ce weeteteicecseen as eelaee as change from S. T. to 
hicago, T. H. & S. E.. 2 CC a Pe er eee Dee I BG os eave secess inncsesens 
oe Range ...cccceces BR: co Be Be Be vcevcsees Kg teehee Oh es Sacks onddnote centec dynsincaw tweens ; 
El Paso & S. W.....+.- 6 ~~ UU ee | es eee BD A cha Ai ats behets bai ad bee Ch wal Union 
a + eee RUN EAE, CME on csc hewent ee vaeeoee 04s Jab race CeeeHeaee Union 
a ae ee eS ee Ore re eee eer Union 
ee OC eee Se Ts MN Be Nien ai okl neacueh +o nckeeh aadeeee tee Union 
25 .. Lewis Sp’gs, Ariz.Osborn ........ Oe ee ais aio hiiwale Wels a ¥ es eth ob os bee CRE Union 
Ge |. candwbeees dersaace ce 35 Lomax, Ind..... ces 58 Union “S”. i da te tanh cits le OR ah aw eee Rl 
N. Y., Susq. & W.. 2 2 N. Paterson ... 3 Union “SS”... .cccece serene ceerereeceeee 
Grand Trunk ..c.cccces 24 .. Shelburne, N, H..Bates, Me. ..... 42 G.R.S. Pi ig bottom-Polarized ere t ie me 3 
post, low volt c. 
jreat. Northern ......-. 31 +.. Troy, Mont.......Bonners Fy., Ida. 53 G. LD OR eet Se A. P. B: 
. 31... Stryker, Mont.....Rexford ;:...... ge EE EL, Re a ae eee A...P.. B. 
43 ._.. Essex, Mont. ....Columbia Fs.. eS AB rrr ae ey SS eS 
34. |. Blackfoot, Mont...Summit ........ oe Sh oS rrr ee A. .P. B. 
.. 11 Long Lake, Minn.Delano ........ 17 G. R. S. “2 A”......Line for distant ind..Normal clear. 
Illinois. Central ......-- 37 eo Ganon City... I. . Cmte ..ccccce 73 Hall “K” 3-pos,. u.q.Normal clear ....... raffic direction. 
45 .. Clinton, Ill. ......Springfield ..... 86. Hall ““K” 3-pos,. u.q.Normal clear ....... Traffic direction. 
102 .. Broadview, Til. ...Freeport ....... 190 Hall “K” 3-pos,. u.q.Normal clear ....... Traffic direction. 
4... Waterloo, Iowa...Mona .......... 9 Hall “K” 3-pos,. u.q.Normal clear .......Traffic direction. 
12 Princeton, Ky. ...Eddyville ......° 19. Hall “K” 3-pos,. u.q.Normal clear ....... Traffic direction. 
ae. Se eee Oakes, Tenn. .. 7 Hall “K” 3-pos,. u.q.Normal clear ....... Traffic direction. 
Yazoo & M. V....-- oa ey EM i ceacnasn weaceeeees 2 Hall “K” 3-pos,. u.q.Normal clear ......Traffic direction. 
Ee Me cores! or GBS, dws nha cha cilee wg o¥ nd sks helene daacteie POR GME. Skkncces vewesuerivetseonceruke Wend Aggregate of 13 sections, all ele- 
vated or subway lines in New 
York City; includes two-track, 
three-track and four-track 
/ ’ ae. 24 ‘ : 
Lehigh Valley ......:. 4 Dc eteen nee sn’ 6s tbecg seep vornsuete Se a, te etna sees odes eeecknans sooeee. AQRregate oO ve short sections. 
Los ‘Angeles & & Sait Lake 4 .. Guelph, Nev. 6000 sROK .stccowsvee 7 ys ~— AY U. Os APB 
11 .. Crestline, Nev....Tomas, Utah.... 18 Peera the) a Q.. @ A x2 


117 .. Lynndil; Utah ...Salt Lake City.. 199 


oSeteve Tels seie twdiowewie cud odler. Bes ae 




















na. tt at & sa tt ‘et at tee 


a ey 





ee een eee Te eee Te 








January 3, 1919 


miles of single track signaling and a total of 224 signals; 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, which completed two 
miles of single track and 129 miles of double track work, 
with a total of 399 signals, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, which installed 112 miles single track and 5 miles 
of double track automatics, using a total of 321 signals. Of 
this latter installation 112 miles were installed in the 
electrified territory in Montana, the signals consisting of the 
color light type, of which 284 were used. 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York 
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City, installed 702 signals on its elevated and subway lines. 
These lines are of three general classes, namely, two track 
lines on which all trains stop at stations at frequent inter- 
vals, and on which, as a rule, there is no block signaling ex- 
cept at curves; four track lines on which the two inner tracks 
are used for express trains and are completely signaled, and 
three track lines, the middle track of which is in most cases 
signaled for the movement of trains in both directions. On 
these middle tracks the trains usually run toward the busi- 
ness district in the morning and in the opposite direction in 











TABLE A—AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS INSTALLED IN 1918*—(Continued) 











Miles 
Name of Road of Road No. of f 
ST. Dt: From To Signals Type of Signals Control System Remarks 
ine Central ..-eeeeeee =: § Fatrhield ..5:..0000¢ am shes atala BO incense oven aee Calas ta CS eres a Changed from S. T. to D. T. 
a igan Re oo 3 og> EI ws Deas PEE SE Pree er RE erie - Union. 
N. Y. Central (Eastern) . ‘ 9 Schuyler J. soso | ae ee ES ere ae ee hird and fourth tracks, 
] POUugeRenne 160sekccs cecesvevees Be IE MS a Cees Niki. 4 .d'c'n 046% aenle ee -Revision; four-track. 
Ce Se Re ae Ee per re aie ME SON WE ara Wiese 9. 5-0 Ge i oe wine's ase ae és Short sections. 
C., Cc, C. & St. Les. .. 20 Middletown ..... ‘Dayton ........ er Mere ae hi ieihe gi a Sis eee dd ae aR 
ae: Ge ae ee es ‘Bridge TMOG cca we Tisha WE MEE Boo ons oct ccsenrcesccss One-track signaled. 
are ee ree ee 4 
ee 1 Sedansville ...... NEUE: “cists salvos 1 
Michigan Central .. 8 .. Paine’s ..........Mershon ....... 28 ‘Union “B” and “T 2”.Pole line .....00c00% 
& cc Thee. Bie occ cee ono ciscs 18 Union “B” and “T 2’ Pole line .....00ciees 
Pittsburgh & L. E. re 5 Struthers, O. ....Youngstown .... 14 Union “T 2” 3-pos. Ree sivee iawn sonie For L. E, & Eastern R. R. 
New York connecting. - 6 Oak Poimtt ...... -Woodside ...... 10- Union “‘S’’3-pos. 'U. OQ. A. ©. wecscccecccces Left-hand quadrant; suspended. 
N. Y., N. B. @& Be cescs 5 New Rochelle,N.Y.Woodlawn ..... 23 Union “S’3-pos. U.Q.A. C. ...........+.+.Left-hand quadrant; suspended; 
replacing controlled manual; 
four-track, 
-18 Braintree, Mass...Greenbush ..... 46 . R..S.. “ZA” 3-pos 
: Rd, Mice sustace Sanne a A oe | | a Left-hand quadrant. 
Norfolk & Western..... 50 .. Atkins, Va. ...... J eee 92 3-pos. a. c. U. QR. pweed a Se See 
Si 2 N. Roanoke ... x ay Bade 5 3-pos. d. c. U. -Polarized t. ckt..... 
11 W. Vivian .......Farm .......... 19° S-pos. a. ¢. U. Qe nec scseccccones pe cececee To replace d. c. signal. 
Northern Pacific .....- <a 17. Rice, Minn. II Little i Se ae XG Os Ba A A ow tes Track and line...... Replaces manual system. 
92 .. Toston, Mont. ....Garrison ....... Se. GA Se Acs 62 py. oe aS Part to replace manual. 
ae. 7 Missoula ....... ie a eee Se ee as eee ckivedseuws veeoeks 
71 — lee i a ae pe Se eee Se A See 
22 ce ee BR ec ass 8 eee a Bee vc ven 1. Se re 
sf 24 Easton, Wash. ~..LCStOt <cscenwses Be BES orn a ooo 6 Gin.e alba ONO Ona Siem 
Pennsylvania .......e+- 7 .N. Philadelphia ..Chestnut Hill... 27 Position- light ‘anewe A. C, track ckts..... ae - 
7 Selinsgrove J. ...Northumberland 29 Position-light ..... oot. G RemSk GR. oso we includes 14 interlocked 
signals, 
2, Seb. Rivet... .<0< .N. Philadelphia. 13 Position-light A. C. track ckts..... Four-track = 8 miles of track. 
eet e S. Elizabeth.... 24 Position-light A. C. track ckts....< Six-track = 21 miles of track. 
7 Camden ... . Haddonfield .... 19 Position-light ..... woth: Ce SERER- SR sos Union. 
N. Y., Phil. & N... 31 Delmar Pe ee 42 Position-light ......../ A. C. track ekts....< G. R. S. Replaces manual. 
Sk ' Gaweba ciebteiainebannee nian ~ ean aueeha® 3 Position-light oA. C, track ehté...2 Union replaces manual. 
Penna., W. of Pittsburgh 2 Fort Wayne ..... ee, Ns 1 HE Linc cpa ee fanless ee Kaleb sb550 4 00905000 8ee4es Replacing manual. 
a 6 Indianapolis. Se ROE caciad) GR 020004400 cede chee cesatascessseuseiedse Replacing manual, 
; i 3< Te a wows VIEWS. cbc ceons LR eR ee Replacing manual. 
Pere Marquette ........ 26° bse eS eer .. Fowlerville , C. polarized 
.-,. Se contatus ee Ree ; . C. polarized... 
13 Ps — Bk eta atvese Fennville .. ‘ D. C. polarized... 
Seuthern .i..2<seeease ee 97 a urg, S. C. Toccoa, Ga..... a 7. 
Alabama & Vicksburg 7 Champion iil... ON gs awe eieind 1 io D. C. track... 
Cin., N. O. & Tex, P 13 Science Hill ..... Fishing Creek .. 21 3-pos., U. Q.......4.. Gy ABR 
; 9 Moreland ........ South Fork .... 12 3-pos., U. Q.. 4 a See . 
Southern Pacific ....... 5 .. ‘Edgewood, Cal. ..Metcalf ........ _ Eee et aes inaee pe mrrn “ Union 
2 Stockham, Ariz. ..Tucson ........ Ge a dar cewek enhanc Caaniwins Veebeeweneen Union 
So. Pacific (No. of Ash- 
land ...cccccsscecse oi. Wile Ore... Goshen. ieccsx: 42 Talos WR” ccccasse ee. os ssn peeusmene 
Galveston, H. & S. A. * 9 Eareke ...0.020 . West Junction. . 1S Union “B,” Ly Qiccscccneccocsccecccoses Switch indicators. 
7 San Antonio ..... WHREEE aiccnecs Ue CRO TE” Ba. Bos vce cia v er cvcuvacreeves ee at some 
switches 
Hous. & Tex. Cen. GNIS oti era traces sine see wr eealemaie’ he ae Peer res i ie tre Junetion at H. E. & W. T. and 
Union Pacifie .<<..s0s. 18 Burns, Wyo. .....4 5 ee 66 Union “B” 2-pos., 
: , Tn QQ. cccccccccrvcccvcccccvccsvecceses Two-arm (home and dist.). 
20 Manhattan, Kan...Junction City... 83 Union “Re "2. pos., 
Co) RE aCe eer ne reer Two-arm (home and dist.). 
4 Dale Creek, Wyo..Hermosa ....... 18 Union “B” 2-pos., 
; Rs errr A Le Oe ee ee Two-arm (home and dist.). 
Oregon Short Line.. 14 Pocstele: 00607 see TAM sacs 36 G.R.S. “2 A” 2-pos., 
L. Q., bottom-post 
ee rey eee Track and wire, d. c. 
Date ccic55 5c i FR Te acces dence 888 esd rtsenevas gers Revisions, 
Granger PE eee CO ire rincs. a adduewe sea e saw een Revisions, 
Oregon-W. R. & N. 
Ca,” cwvadsawesee® 0 2 Kamdle. Ore. 50: ccaciens § Polarized. .400'si000 G.sR, S. 
Union Trac. ee Ind.. 15 .. Broad Ripple «-+eNoblesville De Eh nica hs neceeu cd A. 2. Be SS-wolt...4% ie 
Wash., Balt. Se eee 36. TC dco acts a, OO EAE BOE. on ve v'veecducvcercuccecsosevs i 
Western Marciand tasw . 1D Tile Fee occ cénpecneee Semmes 6 F CUUMINR MS won cccccs Polarized ........... S. T. changed to D, T. 
Total .. cess teecesecke fae 
Canada 
Canadian Government .. 4 \.. Newcastle ........Detby Junc..... 7 Top post ........... oD, Bvsct caw see 
Canadian Pacific ....... «. SB POGGR ois bivtvewecs cs cces es es Sete ae TEE Sree sac CVAG eieRce seeseb eat 
3 _— Lecunke Meee sie ak Coreueacee ees mos = i SS Le 
3 EE 5s cece aadebs o90 6 vin e~ eer sae eo OS a 2 re 
eo CS . Pe rere ree ey SS Se 
2. INU. nce Aa RECSS 009.4 82 00s Valens 1 GB a vives 
Des We aa anaes cages ccawese 3° Bee Oe esses 
Grand ‘Trash c.c00i2. <. ee LT Point Cisive, ONG. oc. 2c ccc cccocccee (ee Se Sa 2 ee 
1 ae ee ie ae. De! ae eee 
ia 1” SCR INNES oaks oa. ne ee ainde sy oe ree op Be oF ee 
1 <~, SEE GNiatvouwescn Cras eS aw ate pe ee oe ee oe eee 
‘ie De BE ctawaseccccsane Sitet e's 1 Grok. S.“S A,” Hoos 
TOR ..ccecseiscses so & 


*In tables A, B ard C thecolumn headed “double track” includes also the mileage of three-track and four-track lines. 
of the maker of signal apparatus, where it has been-.given, is shown in the last column: Federal; G. R 


Union (Union Switch & Signal Company). 
daytime. 


In these tables the name 
. S. (General Railway Signal Company);~ Hall; 


New York, New Haven & Hartford: The 69 semaphore signals have high power electric lights giving indications not only at night but also in the 
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the afternoon. Automatic train stops are used in connection In Canada very little automatic block signal work has 
with all automatic block signals on this road. Express been completed during the past year. 

tracks and middle tracks are equipped with automatic block 
signals at suitable intervals to allow the running of trains 
three blocks apart, under a headway of 90 seconds. Ap- Only three roads reporting have over 100 miles of auto- 
proaching the stations on express tracks automatic block matic block signals under construction on December 31, 
signals with automatic train stops are placed very close to- 1918. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has under con- 
gether so as to constitute a system limiting the speed of struction 172 miles of single track and 116 miles of double 
trains. track signaling, on which 468 a will be used. The 


Block Signals Now Under Construction 











TABLE B—AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS UNDER CONSTRUCTION DECEMBER 31, 1918* 





coramactris' Qietaas 






















Miles 
Name of Road of Road _ No. of ; 
S.T. D.T. From Signals Type of Signals Control System Remarks : 
chison, T. & S. Fe... .«. 4 Camden, J ME -cecew eaes Union “S” 
= : oe eee eee Union “S” 
26 Winfield J. Union “S” . 
5 Glorietta ...... 3-pos. U. { 
3 Hutchinson ......Kent ..... 3-pos. U. O i 
\ << Danby 3-pos. U. ae A. C., polarised. ...- eaten j 
SS TR veces ...Bagdad ees Sees. W.. Giccasscee. CC, peieceed. . | 
54 .. Christie ENE. ca dietvie- 3-pos. U. C., polarized..... H 
118 on “. Seeenentey PHO vccsenes 3-pos. U, O C. Polarized. .... | 
Gulf, Col. & S. Fe. 1 ¢, EE, ceneacddnacdeWacwer tha iasje Union ‘ ‘S” 3-pos. U.O. P 
a .. Ardmore .........Arbuckle . Union “S” 3-pos. U.Q. } 
Atlanta & W. P.....--- 13 .. Hogansv., Ga..... La Grange .... Union “B” 20. cccsced oe ere eee : 
Atlantic Coast Line..... - 6 Falling Creek, Va.James River.... 11 Union “S”.......... Polarized Reahieameens 
Baltimore & Ohio....... aa 1G FON, FO. covrvevel Se cece Se “ee ER Se wcebrcatees ces Dba racentnests Three-track Automatic Replac- 
y y ing manual. 
32 Sand Patch ...... Confluence ..... a See: a ae chin acekekeee wave eweeeaes Three-track Automatic Replac- 
’ ‘ ing manual. 
3alt. & Ohio (Western). 12 Wee cc cuseces .Greenwich ..... OE +4 dh acadeeceKen acer Pe, ntenccewanewe Normal clear. 
4 Evie J. ccccccccee SQ. HMB sevese BS wicvcsccovsvesicseces a, Sere Normal clear. 
Boston Elevated ......- 1 Sullivan Sq. .....Everett ........ 12 Light, 3-pos. ......../ ek EE ee 
Brooklyn R. T. Co...... F FRE SUE cedcceesescecnerwasseus 129 Color-light ....ceceeA. C. ..gecees seeees Overlap control; automatic train- 
stops; time- control approach- 
ing stations and on steep de- 
ae grades; includes one 
mile 4-track; four miles 
middle track with traffic direc- 
tion locking; G. R. S. appa- : 
ae ’ ratus. : 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... -- 12 Silver Grove .....Cincinnati ..... 38 Union “B,” 3-pos........-.0. eeeeeccccees REVISION, 
21 -. Charlotteville .....Gordonsville ... 56 3-pos. light ........ Gah Mawr estnwdias eesie Includes 57 ramps for automatic 
— control on 15 miles of 
ine 
icago, B. & Quincy.... .. 52 Princeton, Ill. ....Wataga ........ 242 Top post, 1. q. 60 deg. 
Chins 2 11 .. Dietz, Wyo. ......Ranchester ..... 31 Top post, 1. q. 60 deg. 
Chicago, Mil, & St. P... .. 12. PGE so acccscve OS SS ae Seer Ae SE eee 
8 .. Othello, Wash. ...Cle Elum ...... 136 Color-light, 3-pos..... 
72 .. Cle Elum ........Maple Valley... 101 Color-light, 3-pos..... 
28 .. Black River ..... oL@COMA 2.02000. 48 Color-light, 3-pos... 
Chicago, R. 1. & Pac.... 6 Topeka os tceuse re eee eaceaenes 36 Uae OS  vscesecés re Changed from §S. T. to D. T. 
cnt S Dee sean -McFarland ..... S Unies “SS” asesccve eS err Changed from S. T. to D. T. 
El Paso & S. W.....---: 19 .. Forrest, Oe CoE oi eikess ee Re ae ee ee ee eer eee ee Union. 
Illinois Central ........ 29 .. Gilman, Ill. ...... **Cahesa a Hali “K** 3- -pos., U.Q.Normal clear ....... Traffic direction. : 
71  .. Springfield, Ill. ...Marine ........ 128 Hall “L” 3-pos., U -Normal clear ....... Traffic direction. ; 
12 aughan, Miss. ...Canton ......-- 20 Hall “K” 3-pos., U.Q.Normal clear ....... Traffic direction. 
Zt ks GR Siete cceund Aeyinm .ccccecs 40 Hall “L” 3-pos., U.Q.Normal clear ....... Traffic direction. : 
—— Sr Princeton ...... 43 Hall “L” 3-pos., U.O.Normal clear ....... Traffic direction. i 
Yazoo & M. V...-. 7 os SD e00ecc0s State Line...... 4 Hall “L” 3-pos., U.Q.Normal clear ....... Traffic direction. . 
9 State Line ....... Cormorant ..... 15 Hall “L” 3-pos., U.Q.Normal clear ....... Traffic direction. : 
43... Lake Cormorant...Coahoma ....... 62 Hall “L” 3-pos.,U.Q.Normal clear ....... Traffic Direction. 
Sime he, T. CONS) as 8B cicircvaceeevores ER ERIS AP re DOF EAE. isc cad navcen dy Cte t es 665 eneneesons Aggregate of four lines in Man- 
attan and Brooklyn; includes 
7 miles of middle track sig- ' =& 
naled in both directions. 
Louisville & N...... euce ot 3G Bipmeweee « cesica Naa ha 9 ooh cb, 03.05 6 30S ae KENO NN ETO CSR Ae aS ale ee 
17 - a i a eee nk Giab Ree dw yee Rib ber we aOR RNR Ree Kee 
136 was enderson, Ky....Amqui ......... i. Nish hal dng RRES ne GAN air amare Aa eee we 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex. a it REIS GS ob WS wiererwhw acted ew 4 eeieh 1a WS 4G ac dole Herae Renae Meh oleae SNR RSS O00 : 
New York Central...... ea - * SS ae ie eee ere OO area : 
oa 9 Little Falls ...... eee ee eae OE ivcuiacinebe se Third and fourth tracks. : 
Kanawha & Mich... .. -- Elk River Bridge.......sseee econ» © BsgRR, SCO cccacce. coccsvcccetecevceve G. R. S.; gauntlet. 
4a «@ EES KONING 50 t6s cine cu ceses DS Eaeee, DOG orca es 6 ce cctewesctszewesue G. R. S.; gauntlet. rq 
New York, N. ot te om ey REGS. NERS SE ey eee ee a 
Central New Eng... .. 16 Hopewell Junc....Holmes ........ 34 Union “S,” low v..-Polarized ...cc0cecee 
Pennsylvania ........-+ ae 10 Pittsb’gh, 12th St. x be agp meats 34 Position-light ..... --See note 
Penna., W. of Pittsburgh 6 vor MED eéencees BONGO, Juice ccs i eaves ieee ed eS ee ON er ee New third-track. 
re 2 CO ee Massillon éwesee eer eieehOeeeedunks ata cdo 0seeeeweee a New third and fourth tracks. 
17 OE PUMOMOE cccvces De Kiwee chee cawin bs Gna nae 630 bow saweece New third-track. 
Pere Marquette ........ 67 .. Fowlersvifle ...... Elmsdale ...... 90 3. eee. Tl. Deiscss oe ye 
: 3 f 23. +.. Grand Rapids ....Waverly ....... 43 S-pos. WU. Qeicesccss BA Ee asicnvaticceses 
Philadelphia & Reading.. .. a ee rere ee eer 6 Union, U. top-post.A. C., Normal d..... 
a a er eee 9 Union, U.Q., top-post.A. C., Normal d.....Three-track. 
G BW ovcccvwe ee eee 9 Union, U.Q., > eee C., OPM Gd. occ 
19 Gener .cccccce Manville ....... 86 Union, U.Q., top-post.A. C., Normal d.....Four-track = 74.4 miles of track. 
S. BRRe céccecccame MOOR Joccce 3 Union, ¥ 5 post.A. C. _ ee 
eerie arene a 76 Charlotte .. ..-Spartanburg .... 96 3-pos., y ae oA 
9 Toccoa, Ga. ......New Switzerland 8 3-pos., a bigiins 
Alabama G. S...... 21 Burstall, Bk 52. A sn oadsas 12 3-pos., aise .»» Revision. 
a SS ers . Russel jume....- 32 Foes, Gc . * 
ce, ST. P.. 2. 9% BWGR . ccccccciccceveccse -- 32 3-pos., eR eee ses 
Southern Pacific ....... —_—e. 6 6=6Ul: Ue ps TD ea eneseerears .++Union. 
D> fe RE EE sendnddatinticwcaesnve. 4 Light Union. 
11 Kern June. ...... ee er <u weUseueee ood CRRCHERA CRORE TORAtReeEe C65 Addition for second main track. 
fe, Pacific (N. of Ash- 
BED cvvcesececrcece S .- Goweme, One. ccc JOR i cccccncees SE BA cccicedecatees er re 
Galveston, i. Sa.a. .. 1D Se. wwacan ees 0 FRE 26 Union “B” 2- —_ be q- Polarized, wireless. . «Switch indicators. 
EL dc bcevccsecanses 24 ~«.«. *«&=Lafayette, Ind....Clymers ....... 30 Bottom-post ... o sPOMTIBED cccccccess S. T. changed to D. T. 
Western Maryland ee -. 14 Williamsport .....Clear Spring.... 12 Union “S” ..... coc eR OSIEON celccceves ° 
MEE wecuvacssecce 938 577 
Canada 
Canadian Government... .. S Fairview ...--0. Pe ee ee ere ee a 
Canadian Pacific ....... Dae FRE aides cevvcceneseesaccesce ; &2S { 
3 ++ IEE Khe cbinbdciuredeeusancas > te oe 
So we SRD ccassnne er nnetaeraa i eS 
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Illinois Central is installing 204 miles of single track and 9 
miles of double track signals with a total of 362 signals. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is installing 198 miles of 
single track and 12 miles of double track signals using a 
total of 298 signals. Of this mileage 198 miles of single 
track is in the electrified territory in Montana, where signals 
of the three position a. c. color light type are used. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has under construction 21 miles 
of single track and 12 miles of double track signaling, using 
94 signals. In connection with this work automatic stops 
are being installed, including 57 ramps for automatic train 
control on 15 miles of the line (single track). The Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit will install 307 light signals on its 
lines in Manhattan and Brooklyn, including 7 miles of 
middle track to be signaled in both directions. 


Block Signaling Proposed 


Of the work proposed for 1919, six lines expect to install 
more than 100 miles of automatic block. The Northern Pa- 
cific proposes to install 360 signals on 213 miles of single 
track; the Kanawha & Michigan will install 150 miles of 
single track signals and 13 miles of double track automatic 
block using a total of 210 signals; the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul will install 127 miles of single track and 17 miles 
of double track signals using 261 signals; the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis will install 124 miles of 
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double track signaling using 200 signals; the Great Northern 
will install 17 miles of single track signals using 217 signals, 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio will install 98 miles of single 





TABLE D—MANUAL BLOCK SIGNALING INSTALLED IN 1918 





Miles 

Atchison, Topeka & S. F., San Diego., Cal., to Camp Kearney...... 27 
Long Island—Hicksville to Pinelawn.........sscsesscees eth x ere atone 7 
Floral Park to Garden City........... Cwaeinw i e-sin.0 bin 3 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis—Brocton to Buffalo.............20. 47 
New York, New Haven & Hartford—Berlin, Conn., to Middletown.. 10 
Pennsylvania W. of Pittsburgh—Frankfort, Ind., to Ben Davis...... 41 
OUR «6000 885640 68 ake bees Cansei aee ea a aehaee 135 


All of the foregoing is single-track line except the Long Island items, 
which are double track, and the N. Y. C. & St. L., which consists of 39 
miles of double track, and 8 miles three-track line. The New Haven 
installation is operated by the electric train staff. 


TABLE F—MANUAL BLOCK SIGNALING PROPOSED FOR 1918 
Miles 
Texas & Pacific—Fort Worth to Baird (single track)............+. 140 





track and 15 miles of double track work using a total of 
134 signals. 


Manual Block Signaling 


Table D, covering manual block signaling completed dur- 
ing the year, shows a total of 78 miles of single track, 49 
miles of double track and 8 miles of three track lines which 
have been equipped with this type of signaling. The New 
Haven road’s installation is operated by the electric train 








TABLE C—AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS—PROPOSED NEW CONSTRUCTION, 1919* 








Miles 
Name of Road of Road No. of 
S.T. D.T. From To Signals Type of Signals Control System Remarks 
Atchison, T. & S. Fe... .. S Ramsey «05.2000. Eldorado ...... D> Dee ee a. Es ccc Be, Nn, op 5-05 € 09 100 419-8 
7 iy. PRR sa bcase sane MIE ci ater 10 Union “S," DU: G. ...Polarized ..0.6000%. 
S st MEM ssexsaiewas A eee 73 Union “S,” U. 0.. eoPOMTIBER .ccecccecs 
12. ... OGReMte <o056000 -Bartlesville ..... 20 Union “S,” U. aN oePolarized ..csccceee 
} 3 .. Escondida ... -Fall Brook ..... 10 Union 3-pos., g % POITIER vince aees 
Atlanta & West Point... .. .. La Grange, Ga.. . Montgomery, PEED. ic ale CSA dees sone Nbe mia sae wR Ree ee . 
Baltimore & Ohio ..... 1 Leughin J. <0. *Schenley REA AN SS Siete se Oo os ce Ey hea paawaee ters Replacing manual, 
; 1 Pittsburg, 33d .. Pane Cee ccs Con 8 2 nes ova Ee Cae ers Replacing manual, 
am 35 fillow Grove ...Goehring ...... es eS ices aR BOUL, tee ieedwetenn Replacing manual, 
Bi eO. Cite. Term, 2... Clee vy cocksic Sine ealewait oe Rae ees Roe Oe dehnaaire cara eaeneeen Aggregate of three sections; one 
take-siding indicator. 
Boston & Maine ...... 1 .. Kittery, Me... ney . i. ere DS cplavetate's cid wee Se ws Die da We Se Mae eRe vimana 
32 oo =, Cambriage ...Chnton J......<% Be ae eaeiitn sep hidlel eee’ d 4b oroa ues Keren eR atas 
Brooklyn R. T. Co...... : 7 Brooklyn, N. ™ ES CE, eee eee OM ean Stic ashe aire lace lavera(u ois fo oh aA GO oe RT Ta Aggregate of three sections, 
Chesapeake & Ohio ..... .-- 7 Russell, Ky. co 20 Union “BS” .ccécsc ee 3-pos., to take place of 2-pos, * 
98 .. Charlottesville ....Clifton DM co) SEES SA ehAlswn eats see A. C 
es 8 Richmond 2....000 WERNAM once RO “aiwhnsien eee akine 
Chicago & W., Ind..... ye 9 Pisin St. .... .ccaguereest Sty. 3 An Cs co caccavess To replace manual; 21 miles t’k, 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P.....- 15 Savanna, Ill, .....Green Island... 16 Top-post, 3-pos. ‘eee Replacing 2-pos. 
ee: 2 Milwaukee Grand Ave. ... 10 Top-post, 3-pos. ..... DD; Ga. ab aisiwaweelesinye Replacing 2-pos. 
5 i I iets os Saws oweenca acs 15 
122 Mobridge, S. D...Hettinger ...... 220 Bottom-post, 3-pos...D. C......cseeeeeees These signals were formerly in 
service on the electrified sec- 
tion of the road, which now 
has light signals. 
Chicago, N. S. & Mil.... 1 REOWANG INVES. ores wis aia'vie sie teneoinlaveie 4 Union 2” onc ecsctAs Co vevevcerscesvs ' 
Chicago, R. I. & Pac.... . 6 Tindall, Mo. ..... meee, 2ne..... 42. Unit “SS cicicsees i, Sa eee ree Addition for second track. 
a... SI ee Oe ied 39: CIOTSIERE - aoc hes ceetc Ee. acs coneeenwnn Including yard. 
Cumberland Valley ..... . i ee sy eee EN | Re eee ener Fem y Ser pet 
ME ee darc ites gae8 owes -. 37 Jefferson J. ..Carbondale ..... Fe) | Sinergaty deackiels Selo nisi le See ris e'wloae eae Road operated by D. &. H. Co. 
. >. ee Se aeeO rE Eee NE ee re ee om rine ET Op. jointly; Erie and C. & O. 
Ft. Dodge, D. M.& S... 7 Kelley .........+. Mix isis rc a D edinabawee csitenarad> bvclg pie pe ales awa eee ae 
Great Northern ........ 41 Newport, Wash. “Hillyard COPS oe Ge BS. Pe Bs ee a 
23 .. Wenatchee ...... : Leavenworth ace. ee! tee oe. oe ee sth Es Bs: Gabon waaees 
53 — ae en ee ae A ls ee i ee Se 
intesbere. B.D. 60600008 bs 5 Fordham Rd. ..... RNIN POONER aig.” > EMMI: cap cele vig sins a arere bien te 6 dG REA ONS Three-track line. 
New York Central...... ; 
i ie a Sa aa GS: ON oe 6c 6cce No dan na kccs BOO shaved aiebandnacee Di Se tates ineyeceeas 
Sea eee ee ee 100 +Colortignt,. 3-pos....D.. GC. sssesessesiocs 
Kanawha & Mich... 150 13 Corning, O. ......Gauley Bridge... 210 Color-light,, 3-pos....A. P. B. on S. T.... 
Tihene @ OO. €....%. 11 Rew Lexington. . ES eee Be COUASTIBE ieee o's 'cc'o oPke Ee, DP a0 ods opine 
New York N, H. & H... .. 28 Boston Switch. +++ -Readville hens 95 AW. Oe VatcCsoramsees To replace controlled manual 
Norfolk & Western..... ae Sa’ ee er a er ee Ea See ee Ne Se ee eres 
Northern Pacific ....... 213 .. Glendive, Mont. : {Huntley aig aaroree wee As Se a Oe Ae cewa cs ES A. apn eae hobs 
ae a eee a a ree A MS 65 ated ante, eae Union 
Pennsylvania, W. of 
| Ay a eek YES 5 Cie ..4.s085es Logansport ..... BS Satecaniseeeiaws sir alisvdre-s ave lar or uratalntangenae Replacing manual. 
55 Rochester, Pa. ...-Bayard ....s<0- 2 EP er te ae ee PORTE re Rae Replacing manual. 
23 Ingram, Pa. ...+ Dinsmore ...... bid Seleseis te ala'e x es poeteue Gla nce/a sodas Ome Replacing manual. 
2 Ashland Ave. ...Western Ave.... EPO ae EME Speer rt eis nee Replacing manual; four-track. 
J. A N,N 6.6, wisp nth opp acon wieie eh 4c. 0-0: sToniain's aia eth Gawanne Replacing manual; three-track, 
21 Jewett, Ohio ..... SE een! Fo ay Suntiashewtbic cue a cols s oes) hee cer ees OCleee Replacing manuai; three-track. 
Philadelphia & Reading.. 8 Eastwick ........Darby Creek.... 21 Inclosed disk ....... Di CS swsiennmagumemane Hall N 
Southern .......(None) 
Southern Pacific ....... " 
Houston & Tex. Cen. 12 .. Hempstead .......Courtney ...... iy SRM ao Ka aris 05-6.6.% oie Sa eae Sew ene 
Terminal R. R. Assn.... .. iG EE Ab EOS G dv enratine pb 0ce o> 6 GES. 2A”... D. D sakivieescaxasy ‘tom than one mile. 
ce ee a ee eS een eer BO: \ akphae eae cat dee Gc. &. 8. 2. Fe. 
Tees & PON. cic .sss 5 a eases Eagle Ford..... Rh wel gin cet Malar tt hear dips oie: Sioa S orale: 4's afew eae Bae 
Union Pacific........... &% 27 Le Roy, Wyo..... Eveasion, Wyo..112° Unton “3B” 2-008. LO. ..o. ccc viccwrccvesce Two-arm; 112 blades. 
ane Short Line.. .. ol 9 ek ra oer 20 Union “B”’ 2-pos. L.O. Revision. 
Waba. eS owe aé- ale -_ =e Granite City.... 9 Bottom-post ...... Py: 
Total Cheb Ncbiecres 820 478 
Canada 
Canadian Pacific ..... ie fee. | rr ere es ie vebiwimenbeeresera Pies eshisatisaeereeses 
ee Harfield Se Cars eer E * chaveavict oo orbasectivne sue el eaceCelen 
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Taste G.—INTERLOCKING PLANTS COMPLETED IN 1918* 


1 2 3 4 5 
No. of working levers 
e See 








~ 
Road Plants Character Mechanical Electric 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 6 c. zs 49 
ii. 28 ata 
S ¥. 11 
Atlantic Coast Line........ tex 8 Cc. 50 . 
D. 11 ? 
ae ae 25 - 
ee i | en 12 Cc. 16 ee 
ap me. Ee Ee aa 52 
i 16 on 
4 151 7 
sa M. 51 
B. & O.—Western Lines....... 3 _ ol 46 
Pa cn, 13 
B. & O., Chicago Terminal..... 1 €. 25 
Boston ’& es eee 1 7s 10 
Boston Elevated .......ccccese 1 » A ee 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.... 3 ct we 3 
aa X. eee 7 
Central of Goeorgia....ccccccce 1 _ 92 oe 
Central of New Jersey......... 2 E. F. T 46 ‘ 
Chesapeake & Ohio ..........- 2 od 18 
re X. 10 7 
eS. Wg cutee ees 1 GC 24 ¢ 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 6 J, ae 34 
ol 24 pee 
& 5 12 . 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 5 ). 133 ‘ 
Chicago, North Shore & Mil.... 1 & 3 ‘i 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.... 1 » 4 ate 25 
OS SO aaa 5 on 94 oe 
PRE, ls OF EUs vc becs cocte ces 1 D. i 7 
Sh © ee? ea 1 Cc. 11 mee 
Great NOPtRGER .cceccsccccvecs 2 c. 14 ns 
Sa E. D. T. 15 - 
Beene SE | oo ce ccstctesee 2 il 13 os 
ae : ws 53 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. 2 :: 8 a 
me A 21 
Illinois Traction System....... 1 Ge 16 a 
Denn T.-C CR. Zideoe «ac reyes ae 444 
eT ee ines 1 J. 32 ° 
FP ere 1 z SF. 3 
Portland Terminal ........ 1 J. 22 e 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas...... l af 23 
ew York Central. .cccccee sees 5 me 25 . 
ov X. 86 
S. 46 
- . 44 ae 
Cleve, C. C. & Se Lows... 2 ig “a 45 
a 3. * me 
Michigan Central ........ 1 E. 18 
New York, New Haven & Hart. 4 aE Ae « 16 
at J 19 om 
$s 7. 36 44 
Central New England..... 2 ° x: a. %. 14 wie 
Northern Pacific .....--cccees 3 €. 36 re 
PONE ve vsdeevesanewses 16 7 a. 23 
a M. 120 134 
New York, Phila. & N.... 3 io 42 ea 
BF D. 4 7 
tin pa 17 ec 
ee Se eee 3 c 39 A 
é« iA 33 
=e +f 14 on 
Pere Marquette .....cccccccce .- oy E. 13 _ 
NE Bc OE Bcc dc onnde dens 1 aie a ? 
San Francisco-Oakland ........ 1 c fe . 
St. Louis-San Francisco........ 1 otew ok 
Seaboard Ait Laide css cccscese 5 «fi 12 
oe D. 12 ° 
NE. ede dbewssciepasines 8 . 59 ‘ 
“ D. 4 
7 Be 29 oe 
: M. 8 
Ere 4 5 20 63 
Galveston, H. & S. A 1 " 7 ~ 
eee hy A eR 2 .. 8 29 
Louisiana Western ........ 1 D. . ee 
Ct Ie, OPocoesecenewee 1 ol 20 eo 
Union Pacific ..... sweeese 2 .. 11 ee 
— zm. Bs 6 isis 
Oregon Short Line........ 1 J. 2 ee 
WE  cecvecwnecs wiends ane ve os 
Washington, Balt. & 8 eee cam Ge z. ee 52 
Tn “achenaea rer wen.” -““eeees aaa 1,982 1,222 
Canada 
Geand Frank ccccacosevecsises 1 E. 6 oe 





*In tables G, H and 1 a number of electro-mechanical plants (indicated 
by a star) have beer reported without a separation of the electric from 
the mechanical levers; in which cases the number in the first column in- 
cludes all of the levers of both kinds. In these three tables the number of 
~~ ~ y against the name of each road represents the total reported 
y that road 


ABBREVIATIONS In Tastes G, H anp I 


C.—Crossing. J.—Junction. 

D.—Drawbridge. .—Miscellaneous and unclassified. 
7 ry. crossing. S.—Station. 

E. T.—En of double track. T.—Terminal. 

E, Rr, T.—End of four track. X.—Crossovers. 

E. T.—End of third track. Y.—Yard. 
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staff. The total of 135 miles installed compares with 301 
miles a year ago, which would indicate that railroad officers 
are recognizing more and more the value of the automatic 
system as compared with the manual. 

Table F, representing new manual block signaling pro- 
posed for 1919, shows that one road expects to install a total 
of 140 miles of single track manual block. 


New Interlocking Completed 


The figures in table G are to be taken as an exhibit of 
work done rather than as showing the precise amount in the 
increase of interlocking apparatus in use in the country. 
A considerable portion of the items represent the reconstruc- 





Taste H.—INTERLOCKING PLANTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
DeEcEeMBER 31, 1918* 





1 2 3 4 5 
No. of working levers 
Road Plants Character Mechanical Electric 
Alton & Southern............. 1 c. 29 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 6 E, ? z. 17 
M. 28 
o. : 2 20 
Mee Caomth. TANG sé occcsccwss 4 i 12 
D. 5 
* 3. 12 ‘ 
Baltimore & Ohio... ..-sccceee 7 5 a 46 83 
a3 F. 4s 17 
M. 41 
.* 7 47 
Balt. & Ohio (Western)....... 4 J. 78 ie 
Balt. & Ohio, Chicago Terminal. 1 t 91 a 
Boston & Maine. .cccsccvecess ; 3 .. ‘ 71 
os - 16 2 
Pr eee 2 i ; 37 
_ e 4 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.... 7 QD. Fe. 74 
ae . A 41 
oe : a 171 
SS AR OD Ae ae 1 t A “ 
Central of Georgia............ 1 eiecatt 
Chesapeake & Ohito.......cccee 11 c. 34 ae 
— £ 70 84 
os ea 44 a 
2S 2 errr ree 1 [. 15 ee 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 1 ee 29 a6 
Chicago, R. I. & Pacific........ 1 = eT. 11 a 
ee eae 1 E. 18 os 
ee a a es eee 8 aah 94 oe 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Terminal. 3 ae 75 122 
BGI WOES | ossicce0bes ceee eae 2 i. 18 - 
a J. nk 28 
Louisville & Nashville......... 1 sews . 54 
Sees POE . ccacccecveses< 2 a. 36 ea 
New York Central (East)...... 6 + 68 “ie 
oP A 80 ai 
a X. 53 2 
at X. “A 116 
Cleve., C. C. & St. Louis.. 1 ; a 16 eis 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.... 2 ¥. e 99 
New York, New Haven & Hart. 3 a 17 11 
sia =. 7. a 42 
wa X. 15 15 
Pee. “We DOR. . ict vewtseneess 3 3. 40 
ne a he 6€ ‘<a 
PINE ic ng cckcnawieenbun 20 oi. i 19 
i D. 8 a 
we yA Pt 83 
%% X. 36 38 
= M. 88 156 
Philadelphia & Reading....... . Cc. 45 54 
rie ¢ 70 87 
e 5 16 35 
ot . “s 43 
Richmond (Va.) Terminal...... 1 : A = 40 
St. Louis Merchants Bridge.... 1 es - 35 
Seaboard Air Line........ : a ‘ se a 
MNO. -pcaecq dae nveae me 2 c. Be 35 
“s ‘Ee 12 ar 
Galveston, H. & S. A...... 3 c. 24 
oe M. 16 
meen 6 a & Tixceveerss- 3 zz. &. &. 10 
Bee 2  Oviadiccsuns 2 Cc. 10 
WN NE cc iccecesereseee 5 4 9 
és >. 24 
ak weeeke re tee Sa |. (L ew'eebues 1,604 1,642 





*See note under Table G, 





tion of old plants or important enlargements to provide new 
tracks or rearrangement of tracks, rather than the construc- 
tion of entirely new plants. Also some duplications neces- 
sarily occur, as a joint plant may be reported by two or more 
roads. The same observations also apply to tables H and I. 


From the returns received, the largest electric interlocking 
plant completed during the year is one with 60. working 
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levers located at LaVergne, Ill., on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. The Illinois Central completed a plant with 53 
working levers at Pullman Junction, Chicago, while the 
Central of Georgia placed in service an electric plant of 92 
working levers at Macon. This, however, consisted of the 
reconstruction and enlargement of an existing plant. 
Electro-pneumatic interlocking plants have been installed 
on four lines; a 25-lever plant on the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, at Orange, N. J.; one of 18 levers on the South- 
ern Pacific at San Francisco; Boston Elevated one of four 
levers, and the Interborough Rapid Transit installed no less 
than 35 plants with a total of 444 working levers. The 





TasBLe I—NeEw INTERLOCKING ProposEp For 1919* 


1 2 3 4 5 
No. of working levers 
Ma * 





Rey 
Road Plants Character Mechanical Electric 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 4 E. ». = x3 7 
WH M. 24 “is 
alti igatevasvaveu as 9 c. 2 oe 
Baltimore & Ohio ; cs - a“ 
‘ : ay Ay 2 37 ea 
. me. Be Be 42 on 
‘ Li 89 a 
aks M. 30 fe 
Balt. & Ohio, Chicago Terminal. 2 a “ - 
Belt Railway, Chicago......... 1 é 2 168 
Boston & Maine.......ccccccce a + - ss 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.... Be = > 4 
ee M. ae 7 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 1 D. ak 1 
Chicago, R. I. & P.....scccece 3 x. DD. 'F 35 ea 
Chicago, Terre Haute & S. E... 1 sl 16 
Cumberland Valley ........+++ 1 e. a 
GOeRE TIOTUNOEE: 6c ccccccscceses 1 & 20 
sare ie “Ig J ee rae 1 oe 6 mr 
NS a Ne ee ahs i a 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas...... 2 e..4. 12 22 
New York Central .......+- eee eb scaatin oa ‘i 
Cleve., C. C. & St. Louis.. 2 & }: a 7 
Toledo & Ohio C.......... "2 c. 12 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis "2 c £. 
New York, New Haven & Hart. "3 X. 102 3 
Norfolk & Western..........++ 2 D. ae 
Northern Pacific ...°...c..ceeee 1 ce 12 os 
Pemes, W. af PitOsc< cccctccs 2 c.; p+ 
Philadelphia & Reading ....... 9 f ‘ij 150 
a y. 37 is 
r ay 18 
San Francisco-Oakland T...... 1 i Ae . 40 
SOGtOER  o.6ccse co veceteccesese om anata ee - 
Alshema G. Si. ccccsvccces 2 p. en P 
in., N. 2 ree “4 E. D. T. 45 ri 
moins area es z bt. = 16 
: = ey rer eee 3 c 7 
NE i cia Waenw BO-ee elaninnee oes Sanus Fst! 
Tee WORE. jaciconewecnds es $ E. y = = 
MS. 8505 5 Stacicrettindemnenane 2 a D ie _32 ee 
TE seco So sinewswoaeeies Os  - 6 Neswavses 932 1,264 
Canada 
Grand Trunk Pacific..........-. 1 €. 17 


*See note under Table G. 





largest of these was a 44-lever plant located at 180th Street, 
on the White Plains Road line. The plants ranged in size 
from 44 down to three working levers. 

Ninteen electro-mechanical plants were installed, ranging 
in size from 6 to 43 working levers. One push-button 
electro pneumatic machine was completed during the year on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford at the Cedar Hill 
(New Haven), hump classification yard, 44 units. The 
Southern Pacific installed one six-lever low voltage electric 
plant operated by interlocked circuit controllers at Stock- 
ham, Ariz., while a low voltage layout was put in on the 
Oregon Short Line at Pocatello, Idaho. 


Interlocking Under Construction 


Column 5 in Table G includes electro-pneumatic plants 
and contains data from seven roads on which such work is 
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under construction, namely, the Boston Elevated, with one 
37-lever and one 4-lever plant; the Baltimore & Ohio, with 
one 14 and one 30-lever plant; the Jacksonville (Fla.), 
Terminal, with one 122-lever plant; the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, with 8 plants ranging in size from 4 to 24 
working levers, having a total of 94 working levers for all; 
the Pennsylvania, with one 83 and one 51-lever plant, at 
Philadelphia; the Philadelphia & Reading, with one push- 
button electro-pneumatic machine of 43 units, installed at 
Rutherford, Pa., yard, and the Richmond (Va.), Terminal, 
with one 40-lever plant. 

The largest all-electric interlocking plant under construc- 
tion is one of 74 working levers on the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit at Coney Island Creek, protecting the terminal and 
drawbridge. The next largest is a 72-lever plant being in- 
stalled at Rochester, N. Y., to replace a pneumatic plant on 
the New York Central. 

The Atlantic Coast Line has one electro-mechanical plant 
under construction; the Chesapeake & Ohio has 7 electro- 
mechanical plants ranging in size from 12 to 38 working 
levers; the Jacksonville Terminal is installing one 48 work- 
ing lever electro-mechanical plant; the Big Four has one 
16-lever plant; the New York, New Haven & Hartford one 
30 and one 28-lever plant, while the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing is revising one plant which will have 67 working levers; 
the Pennsylvania is installing 10 electro-mechanical plants 
ranging in size from 7 to 47 working levers each. The eight 
interlocking plants on the Interborough covered by the items 
in Table H are located on six different lines, namely, Third 
Avenue elevated; Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn; Eastern 
Parkway line; White Plains Road line; Webster Avenue 
line; additions on the Fourth and Lexington Avenue line. 


Interlocking Proposed for 1919 


Column 5 in Table I shows electro-pneumatic plants pro- 
posed on four roads. The Union Railroad (Pittsburgh, Pa.), 
will install two plants on the Clairton branch. The Norfolk 
& Western will install one 12 and one 10-lever electro- 
pneumatic plant. The Interborough Rapid Transit is con- 
templating installing 11  electro-pneumatic interlocking 
plants ranging in size from 3 to 32 working levers, totalling 
118 in all at various points on the Lexington Avenue, East 
Parkway, Nostrand Avenue, White Plains Road and Webster 
Avenue lines. The New York, New Haven & Hartford is 
contemplating the installation of an electro-pneumatic push- 
button machine at a hump yard in Boston, 32 units. 

The Philadelphia & Reading is contemplating installing 
two electro-mechanical machines, one of 35 and the other of 
29 working levers. The Big Four is contemplating the in- 
stallation of a 34-lever electro-mechanical machine, while the 
Baltimore & Ohio has under consideration the installation of 
a 37-working lever machine. 

The largest all-electric machine contemplated for 1919 is 
one at Hayford, Ill., on the Belt Railway of Chicago, which 
is to have 168 working levers. The next largest electric ma- 
chine is to be located at the East New York Terminal on the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit line, at Tower ‘B’ and is to consist 
of 136 levers, while the third largest is contemplated at East 
Penn Junction, on the Philadelphia & Reading, 96 working 
levers. 





The American Metric Association held its second annual 
meeting at Baltimore and Washington on December 27 and 
December 28. David A. Molitor, of Detroit, Mich., outlined 
his work for the C. E. Schmidt Company, tanners. He found 
that about 500 different commodities were being purchased 
for the use of this company and that they were recorded in 
many different units. By entering the weight or measure of 
everything in metric units marked economy was effected. The 
metric weights and measures were then used exclusively. 























Government Locomotive Orders Predominate in 1918 


Railroad Administration and Director General Military 
Railways Place Most of Year’s Business 


ordered during the 12 months of 1918 was 4,888, of 

which 2,802 were on domestic orders for companies in 
the United States and Canada, and 2,086 were on orders for 
shipments to other countries. These figures compare with 
a total in 1917 of 6,142, of which 2,704 were on domestic 
orders and 3,438 were for export, principally to the war 
zone in France. 

The leading feature in the locomotive market during the 
past year, as in every other essential industry in the country, 
was, of course, the predominance of government orders. Of 
the 2,593 locomotives reported as having been ordered for 
service in the United States (that is, excluding the domestic 
orders for Canada), no less than 2,030 were included in the 
orders for standard locomotives placed by the United States 
Railroad Administration. Of the 209 locomotives ordered 
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Table I—The Locomotive Orders in 1918 


Domestic-— 


United States Railroad Administration...............0006. 2,036 
Se I Gan so 6 556056 6b oO Ne TOE KS OK OOR Cee CE wee 525 
ENT, CURs: Seca veces ore dabee cores seenceashecseeseee 38 
SPP OCTET TEEPE ECC E CT OCTET Ee |. 
Fe rere Cre Pee ae dt eae 209 
i PO ein awe he Webweds bcbvecee eh mhedexeuseheed us 2,802 
Foreign— _ 7” 5 
Director General Military Railroads........i..-.-.eeeeeeee 1,404 
ee are ere ee ee ee 682 
I TRS hxkwin os 666 Co mE SRST SCV OAT RERD TRON He TER REESE 2,086 
NS BE SS RTT TCT eT Pee ee eT TT TTC 4,888 





for roads in Canada 195, or practically all, were ordered by 
the Canadian government for the Canadian Government 
Railways. 

Of the total of 2,086 locomotives ordered for export, no 
less than 1,404 were on orders for the United States military 
railroads, this figure excluding those orders that were can- 
celled after the signing of the armistice. The remainder of 
the orders for export also included a considerable number of 
locomotives for foreign governments—South Africa, Eng- 
land, Chili, China, Italy, etc. 

The number of locomotives ordered for domestic service 
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in 1918, inclusive of the Canadian orders, as will be seen 
from Table II, was greater than last year but not as great as 
1916. It was greater than the totals of domestic orders in 
1914 and 1915, which were poor years. It was only about 





Table II—Domestic Orders for Locomotives Since 1901 


Year Locomotives Year Locomotives 
UN ack 1ed:G. ral erdimace © elena 4,340 ates a askreak alia 6.0hd or 3,787 
SER 4,665 UE eiakk Wintel ei R ee oa wie: 2,850 
Se haere 3,283 RI ale:sew mens t0%bi6 be 4,515 
BRE ee 2,538 EPG Rew ukeleaeudeveye 3,467 
re en hs 6,265 i iene 1,265 
SES Sete 5,642 SA eS ee 1,612 
SS eee ee 3,482 SE Saree 2,910 
SSS ar ee 1,182 ea eee 2,704 
PRE 56kcncendcenes 3,350 Pee eee 2,802 





1,700 less than in 1912 and bears no comparison whatever 
to the big totals of 1905 and 1906. It is perhaps not neces- 
sary to refer in greater detail than this to the domestic fig- 
ures, first, because there were so many foreign orders to bring 
up locomotive production, and, secondly, because the do- 
mestic situation is referred to in greater detail in another 
article on that subject elsewhere in this issue. 

It is also interesting to observe that the orders for export 
were likewise not as great as in 1917. They bade fair to be 
much the same as those of that year, but the signing of the 
armistice put an end to the placing of further orders for the 
United States military railroads and resulted in cancella- 
tions of orders already placed, amounting to 1,500, in the 
latter part of November. 


A Review of the Year 


The whole situation in the locomotive market this year 
has been one of great uncertainty. It is not necessary to 
refer in detail to the causes for this that resulted from the 
standard locomotive program, inasmuch as the whole stand- 
ardization question is referred to at great length in an article 
elsewhere in this issue, entitled ‘Has Locomotive Standardi- 
zation Been Justified ?” 

It is worth while to sketch briefly what has taken place 
in the locomotive building industry during the past year. 
First, it will be noted that during the early months of the 
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year some 200 locomotives were placed on order by various 
railroads themselves, as will be seen from the appended lists 
of orders. ‘The first standard locomotive order was placed 
by the United States Railroad Administration in April after 
extended discussion and totaled 1,025 locomotives, 555 being 
given to the American Locomotive Company and 470 to the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. In June this was supple- 
mented by an order for 390 locomotives, 245 to the American 
Locomotive Company, 100 to the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and 45 to the Lima Locomotive Works, the last com- 
pany being given an additional order for 15 locomotives in 
July, bringing the total of all orders at that time to 1,430, 





Standard Locomotives Delivered to December 21. 


Alabama & W. Point & Western Ry. of Ala. 2 0-8-0...... American 
ree ee 2 eee err eee 5 3. Se American 
Maltimiede ae AHS Oe wae oo0 SOAS Kes canbe CS 50 oe SS en Baldwin 
Central of NeW JOGO ses oc iecnccasa doce 10 0-6-0......American 
10 Hvy. 2-8-2......American 
Chicago Be Coen wr iate siren ensivewes 10 Lt. 2-8-2......American 
Chicage FU Sis ci 8 vaio ites seasiewaee 14 elie ee, RE American 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois............... 15 7 a ee American 
Chicago” Great Western. ......ccccssscees 10 Ce. ee Baldwin 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul........... 50 Hvy. 2-8-2......American 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 25 eS Baldwin 
Fl Paso & South Western................ S Dives fee... ..% American 
TEE iv ccc re ertee tase iasceeduaer heen 16 cy, American 
1§ Bios. 282. ...4. American 
ne i | a a 16 oS ee American 
Grand “Teter ibe oa ovis cess caw cies es ced 15 ee SS eae. American 
Peg Se 2 eer errr 15 ee 2 en Baldwin 
Lehioh & TRRGO Biv el ccc cc ccc ceccevece 4 SS ae Baldwin 
Pe Se ee eee 20 Hvy. 2-8-2...... American 
Wisden CONNIE he cerns eas ecescicceere 20 Lt. 2-8-2......American 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis........ 10 oe SS ee American 
SE EAE een rere 33 aS | ee Lima 
25 0-8-0...... American 
50 oe ee American 
New Yerk, Chicago & St. Louis........... 10 oa ere American 
Pennsylvania Lines West.............00- 17 a American 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia.............. 3 oe Baldwin 
Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghogheny... 10 Hvy. 2-8-2...... American 
ee ae ene 2 3 ge ee American 
6 oe ee American 
Seaboard Ale TAG... 505 0sShsescasowouavis 4 0-6-0....../ American 
10 Lt. 2-8-2......American 
DO ici ce ees Vee oR ce cbkinkaasaeenwbins 20 ee American 
25 oe - > er American 
20 6 6E 2-102. w.... American 
Terminal B. Bical St. Lewis. kc. scccsaye 6 0-6-0..:.... American 
OOS Ui SI as Gre 5 0. chare and were che 11 Lt. 2-8-2......American 
Toledo & Cis Cees oo aks 00k cccesicevces 5 0-8-0. +... American 
15 ee) ee American 
TiO. DAS psbiew eedece.ciscaans+ seennces 20 SE American 
Lo RRR ee ee err ee 20 Lt. 2-8-2......American 
QUORUM Fk d-cork Gt es cad ete ani bee 5 ce. ae Baldwin 
Wheeling EMP Tite s occ sawn cee oceans 5 0-8-0....../ American 
10 Hvy. 2-8-2......American 
Total—Six-wheel switching, American.:.............2028+ 56 
Eight-wheel switching, American...............:. 75 
Light BMikada, - American... ccccceccccticses 258 
ER re ae ae 112 
BAO igcia se bawibelceed ee wnele 33 
— 398 
Heavy Mikado, American. .......ccccsteccsccccis 120 
Light Santa Pe, Americans . isc cise cstsesvcvcsts 29 
ORE PES BN ko 6065 8s aE OR Reese 678 





orders having been placed so that all three companies were 
working on the standard designs. 

Late in July, however, the Baldwin Locomotive Works, after 
having under way about 100 of the standard locomotives, all 
light Mikados, was given an order for 500 of the so-called 
“Pershing” locomotives for the military railroads in France 
and ceased production on the Railroad Administration en- 
gines to devote its entire energy to the new order. This was 
soon supplemented by additional orders for 10 and 500, re- 
spectively, and again in September by two orders of 500 and 
1,000 respectively. The signing of the armistice removed 
the need for the last 1,500, and they were accordingly can- 
celled about the middle of November. Baldwin’s production 
continued on the 250 or so “Pershing” locomotives remain- 
ing on the July orders. 

The American and Lima companies prior to this had re- 
ceived additional orders for 500 and 100 standard locomo- 
tives, respectively, from the Railroad Administration. Fol- 
lowing the signing of the armistice these orders were also 
held up for a time—and that to the utter consternation of the 
whole railway supply field—but were soon reinstated and 
definite contracts signed, bringing the total of all the stand- 
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ard locomotives placed to date by the Railroad Administra- 
tion to 2,030. Of these orders there had been delivered to 
December 21, the latest date for which figures are available 
at this writing, 678 standard engines, including the 112 al- 
ready referred to built by Baldwin, 33 from Lima and 543 
from the American Locomotive Company. ‘These details are 
given in one of the tables. 


The First Gun and the Eleven Hundredth Engine 


The Railroad Administration’s standardization program 
has called for all kinds of adverse comment. It is only just 
to note here that it has been quite the opposite as far as the 
United States Military Railroad program is concerned. The 
department of which S. M. Felton has been the head, adopted 
standardization from the start, but it did not dally around 
for weeks and months as so many other of Mr. Baker’s other- 
wise estimable departments did to reach that end. It adopted 
at the “first crack out of the box” a design that was being 
built at the Baldwin Locomotive Works for the British gov- 
ernment, changed it to the extent principally of adding a 
superheater, managed to secure its first completed locomotive 
in 20 working days, and that design, with very minor 
changes, is still the one that is being produced at this writing, 
a year and one-half later. When the war ended with the 
signing of the armistice the American army in France had yet 
to receive its first American guns, its first tanks, its first air- 
planes. It was receiving, however, its eleven hundredth 
erected standard gage locomotive, and had received nearly a 
thousand more of smaller size. 


Production in 1918 


The total number of locomotives produced in 1918 was 
6,475, including 3,668 on domestic orders and 2,807 on orders 
for the United States military railroads and for other rail- 
roads outside the United States and Canada. This total com- 
pares with a total of 5,446 in 1917, of which 2,585 were for 





Table IV—The Locomotives Built 


ee ee eT ee ee er ee 3,668 
gee Oe TEE EEE EE CEE Ee ee ee 
ND. "Sg aiwas ore etn Gy % Cae ce ee > cael Sra 6,475 


Comparison with Previous Years 


Year Domestic Foreign Total Year Domestic Foreign Total 
866 309 1,175 1 de ee eee 6,564 798 7,362 
865 386 1,251 PE 3 a0%s « 1,886 456 2,342 

1,321 554 1,875 EGOS 5 cacao 2,596 291 2,887 
1,951 514 S475 191. ws 4,441 314 4,755 

2,648 505 3,153 ik eee 3,143 387 3.53 
eae ae 3,384 be 4,403 512 4,915 
: 4,070 ot ee 4,561 771 5,332 
és SAS2 | PRT isc éax 1,962 273 2,235 
an = S4at FS 05s 1,250 835 2,085 
4,896 595 5,491 | See 2,708 1,367 ,075 
6,232 720 6,952 2k ee ,585 2,861 5,446 
i) en 3,668 2,807 6,475 





* Includes Canadian output. , 9 3 
+ Includes Canadian output and equipment built in railroad shops. 





domestic service and 2,861 for export. In spite of the high 
rate of production which was attained at various times dur- 
ing the year the total was not as great as in the peak years 
of 1906 and 1907, when 6,952 and 7,362 locomotives were 
produced respectively. 


A Statement of Mr. Baruch’s 


In Mr. Creel’s Official Bulletin of November 2 there ap- 
peared a statement (reproduced in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 8), authorized by B. M. Baruch, chairman of the 
War Industries Board, to the effect that the standard gage 
steam locomotive industry of the United States, operating un- 
der the direction of the War Industries Board, had increased 
its rate of production approximately 100 per cent in the pre- 
ceding three months. During the last week of October the 
output of the three standard gage companies was 144 loco- 
motives. From 1910 to August, 1918, the statement said, 
the largest number ever turned out in a single year was 3,776, 
which would represent an average weekly output of 72.6 loco- 
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motives. The statement, continuing, emphasized the fact that 
this increase in production was accomplished without ex- 
penditure to increase plant facilities or to enlarge the exist- 
ing works, but was made possible by a redistribution of or- 
ders and concentration of the plants on particular types of 
locomotives. 

The figures that are now available show, however, that Mr. 
Baruch’s statement has not worked out as his publicity man 
had hoped. The production of steam locomotives was by no 
means doubled in 1918, and, in fact, the totals for this year, 
even inclusive of more than 600 little narrow gage gasoline 
locomotives, as well as other small equipment included in 
the Railway Age’s reports, was but 1,000 larger than in 1917 
and did not come within 4,000 of being double the figures for 
that year, nor within 2,000 of being double the domestic pro- 
duction alone in 1910, 1912 and 1913. A reference to Table 
IV in this article will bear out these last statements. With all 
due respect to the about to be deceased War Industries Board, 
it could not keep up with what Mr. Creel’s Bureau could say 
about it. 

The statement also continues to the effect that the 
“Pershing” locomotive, built on standard plans for the 
United States military railways is said to have been made the 
sole type of steam locomotive in use behind the American 
lines in France, and also to have been adopted by the British 
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on the western front. It might be considered somewhat un- 
kind to observe that the so-called “Pershing” locomotive was 
already in service on the British lines of communication even 
before we went into the war, or if one drew attention to the 
fact that there have been other designs of steam locomotives 
sent over for the American Expeditionary forces, and that 
American locomotive plants themselves have built engines to 
French designs for use behind the fronts. But enough has 
been said to show that, like much other Washington publicity, 
the statement of Mr. Baruch was far from the facts and 
should never have been published. 


The Lists of Orders 


The lists of orders appended are from official sources. 
They will, no doubt, suffer from a few omissions of small 
and less important orders, but will, nevertheless, show in a 
clear way the business that the locomotive plants have re- 
ceived during 1918. The Railway Age did not as usual send 
out letters to all the railroads this year, because it was able 
to obtain most of its data from the Railroad Administration, 
from the director general military railroads, and from other 
government sources. The usual letters were sent to the build- 
ers, and the output figures were obtained directly from them. 
Lists from the builders, as well as the usual weekly reports, 
permitted the checking and amplification of the lists in the 
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and French governments as the standard type for their armies usual way. “ 
Locomotive Orders in 1918 
. 
Ordered by the United States Railroad Administration 
Super-___ Brick Mechanical 
Purchaser No. Cylinders Weight Type heater Arch Valve Gear Stoker Builder 
Ini ates Railroad Administration.... 287 26 x 30 290,800 2-8-2 Yes Yes Walschaert Duplex American 
sonal 183 26 x 30 290800 282 Yes Yes Walschaert Duplex Baldwin 
60 26 x 30 290,000 2-8-2 Yes Yes Walschaert Duplex Lima 4 
130 27 x 32 320,000 2-8-2 Yes Yes Walschaert Standard American 4 
87 ax 3 320,000 2-8-2 Yes Yes Walschaert Standard Baldwin . 
20 27 x 30 20,000 4-8-2 Yes Yes Baker Standard American | 
15 27 x 30 320,000 4-8-2 Yes Yes Baker Standard Baldwin ; 
3 28 x 30 352,000 4-8-2 Yes Yes Baker Standard American ‘ 
2 28 x 30 352,000 4-8-2 Yes Yes Baker Standard Baldwin j 
. a” eee 2-8-0 Yes aa¢. | wheter. wieeks Baldwin 
10 25 x 28 270,000 4-6-2 Yes Yes er = =—s«=s twee eee American ; 
33 25 x 28 270,000 4-6-2 Yes Yes A ee Baldwin 
10 27 x 28 300,000 4-6-2 Yes Yes Baker Duplex American ¢ 
10 27 x 28 300,000 4-6-2 Yes Yes Baker Duplex Baldwin 
75 27 x 32 352,000 2-10-2 Yes Yes Southern Duplex American 
49 a7 x 32 352.000 2-10-2 Yes Yes Southern Duplex Baldwin 
40 30 x 32 390,000 2-10-2 Yes Yes Southern Hanna American 
10 30 x 32 390,000 2-10-2 Yes Yes Southern Hanna Baldwin 
130 31 x 28 165,000 0-6-0 Yes Yes me” ©. ceseed American a 
20 21 x 28 165,000 0-6-0 Yes Yes OS rae Baldwin 
75 25 x 28 214,000 0-8-0 Yes Yes ee ae American 
75 25 x 28 214,000 9-8-0 Yes Yes ee Baldwin 
15 23 & 35 x 32 440,000 2-6-6-2 Yes Yes Baker- Standard American 
15 23 35 32 440,000 2-6-6-2 Yes Yes Baker Standard Baldwin 
5 25 & 39 x 32 540,000 2-8-8-2 Yes Yes Baker Duplex American . 
41 25 & 39 x 32 540,000 2-8-8-2 Yes Yes Baker Duplex Baldwin ke 
i. | - -eeeees > slepae Lt. 2-8-2 ve Wine’ ees Duplex Lima 
a, Fy abgeitar Tle, = ee eea ae ee ee ee SS Lima 
2 eeu" "Seyeene ~~ atenees Stee. 0s% 1 Hew > wenwlie Duplex American - 
a .& geneee oo * “Seek Sa ee ere Standard American 
a MP eee, | = gee i. ee, sos. ‘e¢e -  seeebe Duplex American ; 
a re ao ee eee ee ees gS Si ee ee re eee kee American | 
a -  — Vgweasiidn” . - s Rareaehusl SS ee ee ee Standard American ; 
Ge Saar oy. “Ty ke _. a a OCT gee fe American ‘ 
me) tS eidces. 4 Coc rapes Se a ee er een American 
ee ee ee 2-8-8-2 ee ee, eaten Duplex American 5 
ee ere res are PR cine Seas! eae! | ese tes American : 
Director General Military Railways 4 
FrencH STANDARD GaGE { 
irector General Military Railways...... 510 21 x 28 166,400 2-8-0 Yes No Walschaert ...... Baldwin ' 
7” “ 500 21 x 28 166,400 2-8-0 Yes No Co eee Baldwin j 
100 25 x 28 202,500 2-10-0 Yes No  Wealschacrt ...... Baldwin + 
100 25 x 28 200,000 2-10-0 Yes No WaCRRETE oc cece American 
*Frencn Stanparp Gace Loco. TENDERS eo 
Se ar ee 100.000 Se > wee, | Wee: ea) cee’. -aaeene American 
_) oer 112,000 Pee. “kus Smet” | meee eeatons Baldwin 4 
60 C/M Gace LocomorTiveEs 
104 4&5%x7 15,000 50 hp. gasol’e ... sine G’rs. rod driv. ...... G. D.Whitcomb Co, ; 
60 2&9x 12 34,500 Steam No No i aa Davenport al 
2&9x 12 34,500. Steam No No Walschaert ...... Vulcan 


*Not included in totals. 
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Other Orders from Railways 








s : Super- Brick Mechanical 
Purchaser No. Cylinders Weight Type heater arch Valve Gear Stoker Builder 
Bingham & Garfield..........eeseeeeeee - 1 26 & 41 x 28 473,000 0-8-8-0 Yes Fo saves: © \ giieleets American 
Ce NL, ¢0.0.0ceccdwdenbs ntaeen 2 22 x 28 240,000 2-8-2 Yes i $e ae me eet Baldwin 
GS Uae ene bs van cnceskes cee ee) 18 x 24 105,000 0-6-0 No Pe Sotcie =) wachien Baldwin 
1 21 x 28 162,000 0-6-0 No a eee Baldwin 
eee errr Teeter ee sc 27 x 28 318,000 4-8-2 Yes Yes sapeed  ) ~agwiess American 
10 25 & 38 x 32 440,000 Mallet Yes a .* eeeeke Duplex American 
Se ee ee ae 27 x 30 276,000 2-8-2 Yes Yes Viniene || sees American 
CN: GF SING sock bstscsesvccsec 7 22 & 35 x 32 437,000 2-6-6-2 Yes ee ©" ase saw Duplex American 
10 27 x 28 295,000 0-10-0 Yes i. ceetern a bese American 
Columbia & Nehalem Ri'ver............-- 1 i7 x 120,650 2-6-2 No eS sehen Baldwin 
De ee re Pe ar = 3a 295,000 2-8-0 Yes Yes Ss eile American 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western....... . 28 x 30 321,000 2-8-2 Yes i Por abe ng 
Fairport, Painesville & Eastern........... 1 22 x 26 156,000 0-6-0 Yes eS) ait Baldwin 
DR RO Fo ares ned on 080 k6e Ceweee 20 22 & 35 x 32 437,000 2-6-6-2 Yes ere American 
EE. Eo hin ideo 4:05.40 60 Fernwmcee 4* 29 x 32 367,000 2-10-2 Yes es! dower Gt. | eats American 
25 21 x 26 169,000 0-6-0 Yes Yes Syaeus Suc eee’ American 
Lae WE 6 cs fei cic ace RT re 4 aa x 203,000 0-8-0 Yes Yes ety es ee American 
BE AE sonic cons cicadas ev asenck es : 8 22, x 28 202,000 4-6-0 Yes Yes Ey eee ie American 
4 21 x 28 166,000 0-6-0 Yes Yes ney Cee American 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas..........-s.00- 25 28 x 30 314,000 2-8-2 Yes Yes Spas (10 Duplex) American 
FREDO ae WROONNE os ov csce de culated vee 20 22 & 35 x 32 427,000 2-6-6-2 Yes Yes Baker Duplex American 
Northern Electric .......eceeseee Cuee ee Cees ih. eeelents 120,000 a Serres Electric freight Gen. Electric 
Pennsylvania Railroad ...........++. eer wemsadg - 3" Aresbete Switching Yes WO 2 jizancarre © Meer Juniata Shops 
PE St = eemdaer . | wwteeie 2-10-0 Yes Yes vi, een? eee Juniata Shops 
Ee ee oa 4-6-2 Yes Yes con sate <a Juniata Shops 
Pee Sete > Abeees 2-8-2 Yes we -_WReete eaes Juniata Shops 
Bt BAe. e. Ahdlewee Mallet Yes Yes cite veers Juniata Shops 
Pastiend Feces vicceciiesscise tauren a 21 x 28 166,000 0-6-0 Yes Yes VaRaa | eotnwaae American 
WN, DUNE. 5.9 ve cteeitsetecsanecces se 5 28 x 30 330,000 2-8-2 Yes me) 0=— -Ssawe) _ "aaa American 
*Orders reported by builders as of 1918, but not included in this year’stotals because reported in last year’s Railway. Age. 
From Private Car Lines and Industrials 
Super- Brick Mechanical 
Purchaser No. Cylinders Weight Type heater arch Valve Gear Stoker Builder 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co.... ......... 1 22 x 26 160,000 0-6-0 mae a CT Mee Baldwin 
American Bridge Company............+2. 1 18 x 24 100,000 0-6-0 No See deaneke- ~~ > Re Baldwin 
EE IE ob ho eaeics BS are Hb db cow es oe | Sk aeaen 60,000 4-0-4 Electric. switch Gen. Electric 
Baldwin Locomotive Works ............. 3 22 26 160,000 0-6-0 No hy, saexes,  ‘seceaee Baldwin 
Baltimore Car & Foundry Co..........-+-. a 22 x 26 160,000 0-6-0 No tues Sabeee Baldwin 
Brier Hill Steel Company...............- 4 22 x 26 160,000 0-6-0 No ae. tiseahe | gape Baldwin 
Commonwealth Edison Co..........-..2.+% gel ae 120,000 4-0-4 as ale Electric switch Gen, Electric 
Delaware River Steel Co...........cese0. 1 16 x 24 97,000 0-4-0 ace” lee ogee = eign American 
Forged Steel Wheel Co......... baKie epee 1 22 x 26 160,000 0-6-0 No a ereek. ee Baldwin 
pe errr rr 1 11 x 16 42,000 0-4-0 an ee ull” epee ee American 
eee ee en eT ere 1 17° x 2 91,000 0-4-0 No bag Kiaks oes osemenie Baldwin 
Lackawanna Steel Co......... ath subewni ous a. Gates. ~~. pens 0-8-0 noe 2a .pkeeee sadam American 
Miami Conservancy Dist..........eseeee P 3 16 x 24 96,000 ee re) Sere. ose, ~- pbneeer American 
10 14 x 22 76,000 0-4-0 priate a American 
New York coe yg oe Ge Scien wees 1 19 x 724 133,000 0-6-0 No woe” Canes 4 tees Baldwin 
Republic Iron & Steel Co.........5..-226- 1 22 x 26 175,000 2-6-0 No ae cv eehawn 5 <enge Baldwin 
Struthers Furnace Co...... Seine areas deme 1 22 x 26 160,000 0-6-0 No a: gaeeawe° “Sedona Baldwin 
cc ee eee ue 1 22 x 26 160,000 0-6-0 No a. jesaebee - ieeekwe Baldwin 
United States Metals Refining RMicecnwcee 2 Ss 33 20,500 0-4-0 No —- 8 ¢en8ae || ones Baldwin 
Virginia Shipbuilding Corp...........+... 1 10 x 16 39,000 0-4-0 No = . Se Siew ie ceengane Baldwin 
Canadian Government Railways 
Super- Brick Mechanical 
Purchaser No. Cylinders Weight Type heater arch Valve Gear Stoker Builder 
Canadian Government Rys..........eee0% 6 21 = 26 154,400 0-6-0 Yes er OO eee oe Canadian 
4 16% x 22 100,100 Ng. 4-6-0 Yes i re ree Pree Canadian 
10 21 2 26 154,400 0-6-0 Yes eee n> . eek Canadian 
60 27 x 30 277,550 2-8-2 Yes an. \<seesgur.  ” edteaees Canadian 
50 24 x 32 240,000 2-8-2: Yes oe 0s «Ce xjaeeés:  “eatev’ Montreal 
15 24 x 28 264,000 4-6-2 Yes ae. iweace Serer American 
20 21 x 26 160,009 0-6-0 Yes me. whniele ae American 
30 24 x 28 254,000 4-6-2 Yes ee AeA Montreal 
CMU NE o.5:5:a oda cu cet cweeee orton 10 25 x 32 300,000 2-8-2 Yes Yes WwW aischaert ween Montreal shops 
4 24% x 30 273,000 4-6-2 Yes Yes Walschaert ...... Montreal snops 
Orders from Other Countries 
Super- Brick Mechanical 
Purchaser No. Cylinders Weight Type heater arch Valve Gear Stoker Builder 
PER I 8g ook Siac cesses nes Fn” Pt esa) oo Seman 2-6-0 bie ere American 
Banes R. R. (Cuba) ae SIC Srarcrgstvacd a-inle tate ears 2 16 x 20 80,000 2-8-0 No Yes wacoteece Baldwin 
errr oe 50 19 x 26 142,000 4-6-0 Yes Yes Baldwin 
CE ie INS 8:00.56 20% ccs ccaneenee ee 3 21% x 26 165,000 2-8-0 Yes Yes American 
1 & 32 x 26 280,000 0-8-8-0 Yes Yes American 
2 21% x 26 167,000 2-8-0 Yes Yes American 
1 16 & 25 x 20 157,000 2-6-6-2 Yes No Baldwin 
3 8 x 119,000 2-8-0 Yes No Baldwin 
Cental ‘Cummgen. COCURA) «oc 66s ceiecceiec es 2 18 x 24 121,600 4-6-0 Yes No Baldwin 
eee 1 13 x 12 28,300 0-4-0 Fireless Baldwin 
Chaparra ——* Co (Cuba). Leal ehanieinie wi hacer 1 15 x 2 74,000 2-6-0 No f) Baldwin 
NR Se ee ree 20 22 x 28 195,000 2-8-2 Yes sao American 
1 17x 18&19 x20 167,000 Comb. Yes ee. tc Nanewe Baldwin 
Rack & 
Adhesion 
Cienfuegos, Palmira & Cruces............ . Sater eee 120,000 404 Beeeteis Dieteet  kackss 0 aaa Gen. Electric 
Congtitusionalics Rys. of Mexico........ er 4g ee ee ee an. - - Sas'. ieee Ceadek 2 0 Sears Lima 
C, Bette Ge. CaeR. occ cccces Sibads cae 5 19 x 26 137,000 4-6-0 Yes Me «2d ekg? ah GE Baldwin 
Freae & Co. (Japan)......seessseseeeees 2 6 x 12 12,800 0-4-0 No ED aeseee. dns sii Baldwin 
Ingenio San Luis (Santo Pomingo) Soret 1 11 x 16 43,000 2-6-0 Yes a. “sevice 2. oakeweS Baldwin 
Insp. Fed. des Estrades (Brazil)......... 3 16 x 20 81,000 2-8-0 No nn >, + -guswherth. ee eed American 
2 16 x 20 80,000 4-6-0 No wn. | :deteene. Smead American 
[Ogi INE C ns a ones mad.ceee toes. eanene 150 21% x 27% 147,000 2-8-0 Yes mT) take ” f Sescvet American 
Lunghai-Pienlo Ry. China) .. cide aie om i eens 4 21x 28 181,350 2-8-2 Yes a) aeqbie.. Sena Baldwin 
Manati Sugar Co. See er 1 13.x 18 50,000 0-6-0 No me. --~ Mieka 5 * reais Baldwin 
Nippon o_o § MMR Go ko-au. dee 606: t0:9 1 13 x 18 58,000 0-4-0 No No are Se Saeed American 
Paris-Lyons-Med, (France) .........++++. eet eee ee ee 2-8-2 ale fags | ecathapbigia? lca 2 enetees Baldwin 
Palei-BAlga LERINA). «ccc csccvcecewtes 5 20 x 28 186,000 2-8-2 Yes Tr © gavene Svenee American 
3 20 & 32 x 26 290,000 Mallet Yes SOR a risyeees — ee eye American 
Peking-Mukden Ry, (China)............+ 10 21 x 28 188,000 2-8-2 Yes Sescean- 7)“ Spewen Baldwin 
Porcella, Vicini & Co. (Santo Domingo).. 1 8 x 14 27,000 2-6-0 No a. - spwabie a5, eee Baldwin 
RG I So cc hiccscccsedersveciceus 9 22 x 24 172,000 4-8-2 Yes oe. .weseus. - — sprees American 
Shanttie Ty, CCMA) © .c0cccccccccccscces 5 21 x 26 160,000 2-8-0 Yes wee ~ Sengee:. 1 teks American 
2 me x 26 160,000 2-8-0 Yes wer: Sexpece sou American 
South African Rys....... weGestekieoscnees 20 x 26 195, 4-8-2 Yes i . «haeKe sowen® American 
South Manchurian Ry..........eeeeeeees 25 23 x 28 230,000 2-8-2 Yes FER weewes iL eewes e American | 
5 Cee 112,000 40: Electric freight ...... ceeees Gen. Electric 
‘Tie Pater GORD oc dc cvececcicesse 20 x 28 195,000 2-8-2 Yes | Sarr aee'eb0 American 
United Rys. of Havana. ....ccccccccscese 6 20 x 26 159,000 2-8-0 Yes » rere cepens American 
2 20 x 26 177,000 4-6-2 Yes Yes etic es oeeess American 
Usina Malemba (Brazil)......ccccocccoees 1 10 x 16 36,008 0-4-2 No Ne. . Rees = cubwad Baldwin 











Freight Car Orders in 1918 Exceed 1917 Figures 


The Amount of Business Now on Hand Insures a Big Year 
in 1919 from Production Standpoint 


the United States Railroad Administration in 1918, of 
which, however, only about 12 per cent have been de- 
livered to date, the orders for freight cars in 1918 for do- 
mestic service in the United States and Canada were 
considerably in excess of those of 1917. They were not, 
however, as great as those of 1916, were only half those of 


B vite OF THE 100,000 standard freight cars ordered by 





Table I—The Freight Car Orders in 1918 
Domestic— 
Unemted States Administration. ....... cc cscicccccccecces 
United States Army or Navy 
Othe: railroad orders 
Private car lines and industrials...........ccessccccees 


100 000 
740 
1,227 

12146 

Total United States 

Canadian railroads 


Total domestic 
Foreign— 
Director General Military Railroads 
Other foreign 


Total foreign 


Total of all orders 177,317 


1912, and did not compare at all with those of the big 
years 1905 and 1906. 

The orders for freight cars in 1918 totaled 177,317, of 
which 123,770 were on domestic orders and 53,547 were 
on foreign orders, principally for the United States Military 
Railroads in France. The orders in 1917 totaled 131,558 
(excluding the 30,500 Russian cars which were cancelled), 
of which 79,367 cars were for domestic service and 34,167 
were for export, principally for France and the Military 
Railroads. 

The passenger car orders this year were practically non- 
existent, war-time activities and presumably the omnipres- 
ent government desire for standardization not permitting the 
placing of such orders. The orders for passenger cars listed 








Table II1—The Passenger Car Orders of 1918 


Domestic, United States and Canada 
Foreign 


Total 


total only 157, including 131 for domestic service and 
26 for export, as compared with 1,167 in 1917, of which 
1,124 were for domestic service, 6 for the United States 
Government and 37 for export. 

The article preceding this one, treating of the locomotive 





orders in 1918, contains a resumé of the locomotive business 
of the United States during the year just past. Even with 
the chance of covering similar ground in this article, it is 
worth while to sketch briefly what has occurred in the freight 
car market during 1918. 

As in the case of locomotives, the predominating feature 
during the past year, insofar as the orders for freight cars 
were concerned, was the great proportion the government 
purchases held to the total orders. Unlike 1917, there were 
few orders from governments of other countries. ‘The gov- 
ernment orders referred to were those placed by our own 
authorities, either the United States Railroad Administration 
or the Director General Military Railroads. 

The year opened very auspiciously with prospects for 





Table III—Domestic Orders for Cars Since 1901 


Freight Passenger Passenger 
cars cars 
193,439 2,879 
3,459 
2,310 
2,213 
3,289 
3,402 
1,791 
1,319 
4,514 


Freight 
cars 
141,024 


62,669 
189,360 





heavy orders from the railroads, which were soon dispelled 
with the announcement that purchases for our own railroads 
would be centralized and placed by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. It was not until April, however, that orders for 
100,000 standard cars were placed, divided as follows: 


25,000 40-ton double sheathed box. 
25,000 50-ton single sheathed box. 
20,000 50-ton composite gondola, 
5,000 70-ton low side gondola, 
25,000 55-ton hopper. 


100,000 


Quantity production on these orders was promised by the 
Railroad Administration for August, but was not reached 
until November, and up to December 21, the latest date for 
which figures are available at this writing, only 11,815 have 
been delivered. 

The orders placed by the Director General Military Rail- 
roads totaled 36,875. The first orders this year were in 
February and totaled about 5,000. In July an order for 
10,000 additional was divided among several builders, and 
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January 3, 1919 


was shortly afterward supplemented by 20,000 more. In 
September an additional 40,000 cars were ordered, but im- 
mediately following the signing of the armistice this last 
40,000 was cancelled before production had been begun on 
them. One of the tables, giving a resumé of the orders on 
hand at the various car building plants of the country as 





Table IV. Freight and Passenger Cars Built 











| 
; Freight Passenger 
SEN: YS 5 ahs s. Oso camera wrote 81,767 1,481 
POI Sy as aioe <ale Paws htaeeReen s 42,941 92 
124,708 1,573 
Comparison with Previous Years 

Freight Passenger 
i 7 stn - 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total 
ae eee 117,982 1,904 119,886 1,201 104 1,305 
See 113,070 2,561 115,631 1,515 121 1,636 
WE, sic xe aees 132,591 4,359 136,950 1,949 106 2,055 
SEER 161,747 2,800 162,599 From 1902 to 1907 1,948 
EES 153,195 1,613 152,801 passenger car fig- 2,007 
SS eae 60,955 1,995 60,806 ures in these two 2,144 
PG ria eisaewc 162,701 5,305 165,155 columns included 2,551 
gS 236,451 7,219 240,503 in corresponding 3,167 
eee ee ee 280,216 9,429 284,188 frt. car columns. 5,457 
6 Re 75,344 1,211 76,555 ,64 71 1,716 
6 ees CR en 91,077 2,493 93,570 2,698 151 2,849 
eee 176,374 4,571 180,945 4,136 276 4,412 
2) 68,961 3,200 72,161 3,938 308 4,246 
Oo, re 148,357 4,072 152,429 2,822 238 3,060 
| RE pe 198,066 9,618 207,684 3,076 220 3,296 
. REE coi 104,541 PP —s or 3,691 
ee $9,984 14,128 74,112 1,935 14 1,949 
ee ee 113,692 21,309 135,001 1,769 70 1,839 
wl eae 119,363 32,038 151,401 1,969 31 2,000 
| fee 81,767 42,941 124, 708 1,481 92 1,573 





* Includes Canadian output. 
+ Includes Canadian output and equipment built in | company = shops. 


of November 1, contains a column showing the status of the 
military orders on that date—that is, before any cancella- 
tions had taken place. From that column it will be seen 
that there were then outstanding orders for 85,834 cars. 
There had been shipped on these orders 2,575 cars, leaving 
83,259 to be delivered. These figures are also to be shown 
as follows: 

TOTAL OF ALL CARS ORDERED BY THE UNITED STATES MIL- 

ITARY RAILROADS FROM THE TIME THE UNITED STATES 
ENTERED THE WAR TO NOVEMBER 1, 1918. 


Remaining to 
Ordered Shipped _ be shipped 











Standard gage cars ........ ocean Se 19,395 78,674 
PROCTO GORE GOES. is oss eaescenn 8,579 3,994 4,585 
Total of all military cars ordered. 106,648 23,389 82,359 


Figures for standard gage cars include 6, 600 sets box car metallics ordered 
by military railroads and 36 shuttle cars and 73 mortar cars ordered by the 
ordnance department. 


These military cars have been an important factor in the 
year’s business, but they have not been sufficient to impede 
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the production of other cars, and it cannot be said that the 
car building plants have been particularly rushed at any 
time. 

The resumé of freight car orders on hand on November 1 
shows a total of 235,614 cars, of which only 20,400 had been 
delivered, leaving a total of 215,214 still to be delivered, 
divided about evenly between foreign and domestic orders. 
This total represents nearly double as many cars as have on 
the average been produced annually for the past five years 
inclusive of 1918. Even with the elimination of such orders 





Standard Car Deliveries to December 21. 


Atlantic Coast Line. ... ccs 50 50-ton Gondola..Am. Car & Fdy. 
; 250 50-ton Gondola..Pressed Steel 
Bessemer & Lake Erie......... 250 55-ton Hopper...Am. Car & Fdy. 


250 55-ton Hopper...Standard Steel 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 500 55-ton Hopper...Pressed Steel 
300 55-ton Hopper... Pullman 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.... 250 55-ton Hopper...Standard Steel 
250 55-ton Hopper...Am. Car & Fdy. 
250 55-ton Hopper...Pressed Shee 


Chicago & North Western...... 1,250 40-ton Box......Am. Car & oa: 
217 50-ton Box.....-Am. Car & Fdy. 
10 SO-ton. Box... Haskell & Barker 


500 50-ton Gondola..Am. Car & Fdy. 
500 50-ton Gondola. .Haskell & Barker 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... ~ 422 40-ton Box..... -Am. Car & Fdy. 
Charleston & Western Carolina. 10 40-ton Box......Am. foe & Fdy. 
Cleve., Cin., Chicago & St. Louis 81 40-ton Box. --Am. Car & Fdy. 


200 55-ton Hopper. . -Am. Car. & Fdy. 
200 55-ton Hopper...Pressed Steel 
200 55-ton Hopper...Pullman 

200 $5-ton Hopper. .. Ralston 

209 55-ton Hopper...Standard Steel 


COME ia idie wide eran awenet 100 50-ton Gondola..Pressed Steel 

Kanawha & Michigan.......... 300 55-ton Hopper...Pressed Steel 
200 55-ton Hopper...Ralston 

Mecnignh Central. .cc.csasdecses 86 50-ton Gondola..Am. Car & Fd 


y. 

200 50-ton Gondola..Haskell & Barker 

200 50-ton Gondola..Pressed Steel 

200 50-ton Gondola..Standard Steel 
oe | ere 16 40-ton Box...... Am. Car & Fdy. 
New York Central. i. ...ccscwse 500 40-ton Box...... Am. Car & Fdy. 

423 50-ton Gondola..Am. Car & Fdy. 

500 50-ton Gondola..Pressed Steel 

500 55-ton Hopper...Pressed Steel 

500 55-ton Hopper...Standard Steel 
New York, New Haven & Hart. 357 55-ton Hopper...Pressed Steel 

500 55-ton Hopper... Pullman 

200 55-ton Hopper...Ralston 

400 55-ton Hopper...Standard Steel 





Toledo & Ohio Central......... 293 55-ton Hopper...Am. Car & Fdy. 
Total 2,279 40-ton Box 
3,009 50-ton Gondola 
6,300 55-ton Hopper 


227 50-ton Box 





11,815 to December 21 





for the United States Military Railroads as have been can- 
celled since November 1, the indications for a big year from 
the production standpoint in 1919 are very favorable. 

The largest single order’remaining is, of course, that of 
100,000 cars for the United States Railroad Administration. 
As of November 1, only 2,742 of these cars had been deliv- 

















A Resumé of the Freight Car 


Orders on Hand on November 1. 

















Total on U.S. Allied Private Army Railroad 
order military and lines and and _Admin- Total Total 
November 1 roads neutral corporations navy istration foreign domestic 

erican Car & Foundry Co... ..ccccsscceccces 66,465 17,684 14,236 2,928 617 31,000 31,920 34,545 
a. RA Nites axe Pe COG A 4,034 1,000 eet aoe bees aie 34 3.000 1,000 3,034 
NE SNE CR is wa sad a Sew MA RAEN OW SHR OS 7,036 1,120 ?,916 cr 3,006 1,120 5,916 
pe Sr econ ere ere 256 mee ken 256 ee eee se eae ohdiaieeate 256 
General American Tank Car Co........cec.eees 4,386 1,425 2.706 255 Vicwbarere 1,425 2,961 
OS FN Se ee eee 18,450 10,450 a nlceecas vb eee oe 8.000 10,450 8,000 
Keith Car & Manufacturing Co. .....ccccccceces 6,000 1,150 3,000 350 5 eiewerein 1,500 4,150 1,850 
Keith Railway Eqcipment Co. ....c.cseeccsesces 500 500 “Aan ween ce ate punta 500 ie ein’ 
Kilbourne & Jacobs =a eit tent ooce cas 280 280 ewan oripees gcstebee 280 Rpeoeare 

Koppel Industrial Car Co.........-..seeeee eens 800 800 ee eo ay 800 ee 
Lacome Car Co.......- gens Ph sheccenaen Seeh A oe ae ae 150 pees 1,000 nointees 1,150 
Lakewood Engineering Co.........sccecccsecens g ie ere ee Sr j-aieakes oceans 
IE PE ods. at hao eee wea tases 3,000 ieee 1,000 ob eek 2,000 E Beomhien 3,000 
Laperey Car :& . Eauioment Co... ..0...csiecdocvces 3,150 2,150 pen a Aobareee & “ycteliaeien 1,00€ 2,150 1,000 
McGuire-Cummings Manufacturing Co........... 500 esas owsediels en 500 cretedstacs 500 
ae RM MRIS tec teh na elm chan Tih neal are aw 2,808 749 1,035 20 4 1,000 1,784 1,024 
Vernon Car Manufacturing Co..........+++- 7,209 1,200 500 1.509 Sigcaaariee 4,000 1,700 5,509 
Pasife oS RO a ea ee ere 2,390 salkeenre visa 388 2 2,000 aahewn 2,390 
I RE EME NEI icc o a 5.5 60 co bao pda A Re ee arn 949 660 ween 289 re 660 289 
ED SEE: CAN COs ond cin nace Bae EN eee aN TAS 25.860 10,875 220 761 4 "14,900 11,095 14,765 
SD» a SR a A ee ge ee 19,909 7,709 3,200 1.000 56 aueidis 8.000 10,909 9,000 
SO SERN TIE Sos ¢ s.< x ncita tease Seb eee carewee 5,400 1,400 ews ea or ee a 4.000 1,400 4,000 
Me PUNE WOMMECU IR in cw orth cond kame peh eccewen 2,750 1,750 aswian = | Saaeeaas ip eveathiars 1,000 1,750 1,000 
Sennen Sere Cant Ce. ... 2c acc cesses + bce sels ox 2,923 2,100 i euceeadd 823 ssifesqen. —) aan 2,100 823 
me OS a ee eee ee eee 48,094 21,745 9,134 2,128 5h dete 15,000 30,879 17,215 
Western Wheeled Scraper Co..........ceeeeeees 928 700 , : 228 lee 700 228 
Total cars on order November 1............ 235,614 85,834 31,325 17,539 916 100,000 117,159 118,455 

On November 1 there had been shipped on these 

orders a es ee eee ee es pe ee neou eae 20,400 2,575 6,368 8,463 252 2,742 8,943 11,457 
Leaving’ to. te shipped. i .'<csvecevns ss cece 215,214 83,259 24,957 9,076 66 97,258 108,216 106,998 
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ered, a figure which had been brought up on December 21 
to 11,815. The table headed Standard Car Deliveries to 
December 21, 1918, will show to what railroads these cars 
have gone. 


Freight Car Production in 1918 


The number of freight cars built in 1918, as shown in one 
of the tables, totaled 124,708, of which 81,767 were on 
domestic orders and 42,941 for the United States Military 
Railroads, or for other foreign service. The total production 
for 1918 was less than in 1917, when 151,401 cars were 
produced, of which 119,363 were for domestic and 32,038 
were for foreign service. It is not necessary to discuss the 
domestic total in detail here, because that is taken up in an 
article elsewhere in this issue entitled the “Motive Power 
and Rolling Stock Situation.” It is necessary to observe, 


Ordered by the U 


No. 
1,000 
5,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
4,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,500 


Class 
D. 
) 


Purchaser 
United States Railroad Administration.... 


Capacity 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 


s. box 
box 
box 
hox 
box 
box 
box 
box 
box 
box 
box 
box 
box 
box 
box 
box 
box 
box 
. s. box 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gonder 
opper 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 110,000 
Hopper 110,000 
L. s. gondola 140,000 
L. s. gondola 140,000 


— Se 
Ne Ne 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


AYBNNAYSSYSISY 


PLPPPPHRHPDODL PPADS 


Stee 

Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


110,000 
110,000 
110,000 
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Construction 


. und’frame 
St. und’frame 
. und’frame 
. und’frame 
. und’frame 
. und’frame 
. und’frame 
St. und’frame 
. und’frame 
. und’frame 
. und’frame 
. und’frame 
. und’frame 


Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
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however, that whereas the total production of cars for do- 
mestic service makes 1918 one of the low years in the period 
from 1899 to date, the production of cars for foreign service 
is by far the largest yet reported. These cars that we are 
building for overseas service, like the locomotives, represent 
one of America’s achievements in the war. It is the hope 
of every American supply man that we can continue to keep 
up that total now that the war is over, and thereby secure the 
fair share of foreign trade in freight cars that is due Amer- 
ica’s plants in that industry. 

The production of passenger cars in 1918 was very low, 


. the total of 1,573 being the lowest since 1901. 


The lists of orders which follow are compiled from official 
sources. A reference to the way in which the data is ob- 
tained will be found at the end of the preceding article on 
locomotive orders in 1918. 


nited States Railroad Administration 


Weight 
44,000 
44,000 
44,000 
44,000 
44,000 
44,000 
44,000 
44,000 
44,000 
44,000 
44,000 
44,000 
44,000 
44,000 
44,000 
44,000 
44,000 
44,000 


Plant 

Berwick, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Hammond, Ind. 
Mt. Vernon, III, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Sagamore, Mass, 
Laconia, N. H. 
Lenoir City, Tenn, 
Paris, Il. 
Madison, Iil. 
Berwick, Pa. 
Pullman, Ill. 
Michigan City, Ind. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bettendorf, Ia. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Charles, Mo. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Hegewisch, IIl. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Michigan City, Ind. 
assaic, N. J. 
Berwick, Pa. 
untington, W. Va. 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 
Butler, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Pullman, IIl. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Allegheny, Pa. 
Butler, Pa. 


Builder 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdv. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car. & Fdy. 
Standard Steel 
Mt. Vernon 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Liberty Car Eq. 
Keith Car 
Laconia 
Lenoir 
McGuire-Cummings 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman 
Haskell & Barker 
St. Louis 
Bettendorf 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Murray Pr. Steel 
Stand. Steel 
Haskell & Barker 
Magor Car 
Am, Car & Fdy: 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Stand. Steel 
Cambria 
Pullman 
Ralston 
Pressed Steel 
Stand. Steel 


Draft Gear 
Westinghouse 
Cardwell 
Sessions 
Sessions 
Sessions 
Sessions 
Cardwell 
Westinghouse 
Westinghouse 
Sessions 
Westinghouse 
Sessions 
Westinghouse 


Cardwell 
Sessions 
Cardwell 


frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 
frame 


Sessions 
Sessions 
Cardwell 


Cardwell 
Sessions 
Westinghouse 
Sessions 
Sessions 
Sessions 
Westinghouse 


Sessions 
Sessions 
Sessions 


United States Military Railroads 
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United States 
Military Railways........ 


Capacity Construction 


66,000 Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 

Steel 
Steel 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 
Composite 


Flat 
Flat 
Flat 
Refrigerator 
L. S. Gonds. 
L. S. Gonds, 
Gonds, 
. Gonds 
Gonds, 
Gonds. 
Gonds 
. Gonds 
Gonds. 
Gonds, 
. Gonds. 
. Gonds. 
. Gonds. 
Ballast 
Dump 
Dump 
Dump 
Dump 
Motor 
Push 


RRR Se 
NNNNNNNANDNNN 


60 C/M 


Composite 
tee 
Steel 


36-INCH 
Composite 


L.S.Gonds 22,000 
V-Dump 1% yd. 
Side Dump 1% yd. 


Logging 


*Not included in totals. 


Weight 
34,000 
34,000 
34,000 
34,000 


38,000 
52,000 


ys 
1,800 


18,000 % size M. C. B. 


Roofs Builder 
Canvas Cov’d Liberty 
Canvas Cov’d St. Louis 
Canvas Cov’d Am. Car & Fdy. 
Canvas Cov’d Mt. Vernon 
Canvas Cov’d Pressed Steel 
Canvas Cov’d Standard Steel 
Canvas Cov’d Pullman 
None Standard Car Cons. 
None Gen. American 
None Haskell & Barker 
None Standard Steel 
None Standard Steel 
None Pullman 
None Standard Car Cons, 
Canvas Cov’dHaskell & Barker 
None Cambria 
None Haskell & Barker 
None Amer. Car & Fdy. 
None Pressed Steel 
None Standard Steel 
None Liberty 
None St. Louis 
None Gen. American 
None Standard Sted. 
None Amer. Car & Fdy. 
None Haskell & Barker 
None Pressed Steel 
None Pullman 
None Amer. Car & Fdy. 
None West. Wh. Sc. 
None West. Wh. Sc. 
None West. Wh. Sc. 
None West. Wh. Sc. 
None Fair., Morse 
None Buda Co. 


Draft Gear 


French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French Standard 
French ae 


Trucks 
Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 
Bar 


Arch 
Arch 
Arch 
Arch 
Arch 
Arch 
Arch 
Arch 
Arch 
Arch 
Arch 
Arch 
Arch 
Arch 
Arch 
Arch 
Arch 
Arch 
Arch Bar 
Arch Bar 
None 
None 


a 


M. 
French 


ee 3 
Standard 
‘None 

None 


** 


GAuUGE 

Magor 

Kilbourne & Jacobs 
West. Wh. Sc. 


None 
None 
None 


Arch Bar 
None 
None 


Special 
,800 Special 
Special 
GavucE 


Arch Bar None Gregg 














ee 





January 3, 1919 


Other Orders from Railways 


oe? Topeka & Santa 


Aliquippa & Southern” Ry. 
Birmingham Southern Ry. 
net & North = 


| PS Aaa ee 

*Chicago, 
neapolis & Omaha..... 
Colorado & Wyoming .... 
*Illinois Central ........ 
Monongahela Conn., R. R. 
meuniere Valley Tract. 
_ aa ee wanlewaws 


Norfolk & Western 
*Union Pacific ....;...26 


St. Paul, Min- 


50 Ore 100,000 
25 Hop. 110,000 
20 Flat 140,000 
See 
RS A re : 


Cab 
100G.S. bod. 100,000 


oe eae 
25Hop. bod 110,000 
4 Ballast 60,000 
. Tank 8,050g 

SE. > s Sawies 
50 Ca. UB ccccce 


Con- 
No. Class Capacity struction 


St. un. 
Steel 
Steel 


eeeeee 
seeeee 


RAILWAY AGE 


Builder 


Am, Car & Fdy. 


Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 


Bettendorf 
Co. shops 
Bettendorf 
Pressed Steel 


Bettendorf 
Pressed Steel 


Am. Car & Fdy. 


Pa. Tank Car 
Burr Co. 
Bettendorf 


Order totals 5,000, of which only 1,000 were on the 1918 program. 


From Private Car Lines and Industrials 


Construc- 
No. Class Capacity tion 
Air Nitrates Company.. 3 Gon. 100,000 Steel 
Retna Bef Co..... 00 a wee ee Tee 
Allegheny Steel Co..... 5 Gon. 140,000 Steel 
4 Hop. 110,000 Steel 
Aluminum Co. of Am.... 20 Hop. ere Steel 
American Ammonia Co.. 1 Tank 8,050g Steel 
American Cyanide Co... 2 BEG, i Sings © gntecee 
American Linseed Co.... 20 Tank 10, ,050g Steel 
American Ry. Equip. Co. 6 Tank 8,050 Steel 
21 Hop. 110,000 Steel 
Am. Smelting Sec. Co.. 4 Tank ...... «s+. 
Am, Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 20 Tank 10,050g Steel 
Am. Steel & Wire Co.. 100 Gon. 100,000 Steel 
. 10 Tank 8,050g Steel 
American Car Co....--.. 4 Tank 10,050g Steel 
Anaconda Copper Min. Co. 3 Hop. 120,000 Steel 
Armour Car Lines..... 5. eae, ES gt anes’. Sieateo- 
Aspromet Company ...... 6 Tank 8,050g Steel 
Balfour Williamson & Co. 4 Tank 8,050g Steel 
Bethlehem Steel Co.... 30 quer Rceeieum eck awe's 
Biery Oil Company...... 13 ank 8,050g Steel 
Bigheart Ref. Co......... 40 Tank 8,050g Steel 
20 Tank 10,050g Steel 
Bleyler Tank Line...... 10 Tank 8,050g Steel 
Bodenheimer Molasses Co. 5 Tank ...... «ceeeee 
Brier Hill Steel Co...... 40 Hop. 140,000 Steel 
10 Gon 140,000 - Steel 
Be Gis | weesen eovess 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
Mining & Con. Co... 6 Hop. 110,000 Steel 
Butterworth, Judson Co. 75 Tank 7,250g Steel 
Caddo Oil Refining Co.. 15 Tank 8,050g Steel 
15 Tank 8,050g Steel 
ee & Ariz. Mining 
PLEA SE CM é 7 "RO. wevbes <iseaine 
Ceaikets- Bisel Gave. ses 1 Tank 10,200g Steel 
? Tank 10,200g Steel 
47 I-bm . re 
Canadian Equipment Co...50 Auto. a eae 
Carnegie Steel Co....... SA) MC / asaig cabal «ik inne 
35 Tank 10,050g Steel 
Certain-teed Products Co. 5 Tank 8,050g¢ Steel 
Champlin Refining Co.. 10 Tank 8,050g Steel 
Cie GOP Chic veevenacs 500 Ext. sidedump ...... 
250 Ext. sidedump ...... 
Clinton Iron & Steel Co. 6 Gon. 110,000 Steel 
Columbia Naval Stores Co. 3 Tank 8,050g Steel 
3 Tank 8,0502 Steel 
Condon & Bolen........ 17 Hd. dp 12yd. ...... 
Consumers Ref. Co...... 7S TRS Sede ds” wewaes 
Crucible Steel Co........ 4 Tank 10,050z Steel 
8 Hop. 110,000 Steel 
Detroit Iron & Steel Co. 7 ey 100,000 Steel 
Discovery Bay Logging Co. 1 Flat = ...... cevcee 
Doherty, Henry I., & Co. 200 Tank 8,0502 Steel 
Dunbar Moy. & Sugar Co. 10 Tank ...... «eeees 
Du Pont, E. IL, de Ne- 
i a Sr ee 1,864 Solv. Rec. Wood 
205 Gun Cot. Wood 
DuPont, E. he de i 
teeens © Vencicciceee 0 Solv. Rec. .... Wood 
DuPont Eng. y Agent’ 033 Flat 100,000 Wood 
16 oe ee Wood 
44 Seer Wood 
30 N. “ hie 30,000 St. un 
Ge? cwccaac St. un 
ca St. un 
ee eR St. un 
20 Fiat 30,000 St. un 
PuPoit: Has. -Co..c.c0es OFS Oe 32.0 Mead 
10 Shell igtawate Wood 
Eagle Gasoline Co...... 10 Tank ...... ae 
Eastern Refining Co. 10 Tank 8,050g Steel 
Emlenton Refining Co.. 5 Tank 8,050¢ Steel 
5 Tank 8,050g Steel 
Ensign Oil Company.. 2 Tank 8,050g Steel 
Evans, Thwing Ref. 50 Tank 980,000 Steel 
Federal Oil & Supply Co. 1 Tank 8,050g¢ Steel 
Foco = ompany...... 10 Tank 8,050g2 Steel 
Follansbee Bros. «....... 1 Hop. 110,000 Steel 
ee eS ee ee 25 N.g. box .... Wood 
6 N. g. flat Wood 
24 Box nperen yon Wood 
i Te cen 0.0’ Wood 
25 N. g. box . Wood 
6 N. g. flat Wood 
ee Te caskenc Wood 


~ *Orders marked with an 


Builder 


Pressed Steel 
Gen. American 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pa. Tank Car 
Chic. St. Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pressed Steel 
Gen. American 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pressed Steel 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Mt. Vernon 
Chic. St. Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Magor 

Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Chic. St. Car 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Clark Car 


Pressed Steel 
Cambria 

Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 


Gen. American 
Cambria 

Cambria 

Cambria 

Cambria 

West. Wh. Sc. 
Chic. St. Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Cambria 

Cambria 

Pressed Steel 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
West. Wh. Sc. 
Gen. American 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pac. Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Gen. American 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Gen, American 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 


Am. Car & Fdy. 


Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pressed Steel 


Am. Car & Fdy. 


Am. Car & Fdy 


Am. Car & Fdy. 


Am. Car & Fdy 


Am, Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 


asterisk are not included in the totals. 





& Fdy. 


No, Class Capacity 

S.. Fe. acteas 

Franklin Baker Co...... 2 Tank 8,050 
Galena Signal Oil Co.... 1 Tank 8,050g 
Gen, Am: Tank Line.... 555 Tatil  isccss 
General Electric Co...... 3 Gon. 100,000 
General Equip. Co........ 15 Tank 10,000g 
Gen. Petroleum ares 30 Tank 10,050g 
Golden Rule Ref. Co.. 0 Tank 8,050 
Great American Ref. Co. Se ae 
Great Northern Ref. Co. Cg” 2a 
Gulf Refining Co........ 50 Tank 8,050g 
Gulf Sulphur Co........ 40 Tank 10,000g 
Hammond Lbr. Co...... RD ENE: Sin 8d 
Hanaghan & Hanlon.... 10 Tank ...... 
Hanna M. A., Company. 7 Gon. 100,000 

2 Hop. 100,00 

Heaslip Mol. & Sugar Co. 10 Tank ...... 

10 Tank 8,050 

10 Tank 8,050 

Hillman Oil & Gas Co.... 20 Tank 8,050g 
Hoffman Oil & Ref. Co.. 2 Tank 10,050 
Home Petroleum Co.... 25 Tan 8,050g 
ee ee 30 Tank 12,000g 
Illinois Oil Company.... 10 Tank 8,050g 
Illinois Zinc Co.....ccces 10 Hop. 100,000 
Imperial Oil Co......... 100 Tank otaws 
or ee ee - Zane «0s ° 
Indiahoma Ref. Co...... a eee 
a0 SOE veeees 

206. Dank * .4scc0 

Ingersoll-Rand Co....... 2 Hop. 110,000 
Inland Steel Co....... - 30 Gon, owes 
16. FOR. - cscewe 

Inter. Coal Products...... 1 Tank 10,050g 
Inter-Ocean Ref. Co.... 12 Tank  8,050g 
13 | er 3 10,050g 

Johnson. Oil Ref. Co.... 10 ‘Tamil 4.22%. 
omen: COCR Be cccsesaes 301d a 12 yd 
<anotex Refining Co.... Tank 80,000 
LaBelle Iron Works.... is Hop. 110,000 
20 Gon. 140,000 : 

. § Tank 10,050g 
Liberty Oil Co.; Ltd.... 10 Tank 10,050g 
Liberty Gil. COs .ais< cass 10 Tank 8,050¢ 
Liberty Ref. & Oil Prod. 50 Tank 8,050g 
Lone Star Ref. Co...... 15) SOG dts 

10 Tank 8,050g 

10 Tank  8,050g 

Louisiana Oil Ref. Corp. 20 Tank 10,050g 

70 Tank 8,050g 
Lyon Luntber Company. 25 Log. 60,000 
Manhattan Oil Co....... 20 SOG sectus 
Marland Ref. Co, o 6.0 x66 200: Tahk sscse0 
Metal & Thermit Corp.. 4 Tank ...... 
Mexican Petroleum Corp. 50 a 100,000 
Midvale Steel & Ord. Co. 6 Gon. ...... 
Milton Mfg. Co......... 6 Tank 100,000 
Minn. ae Elec. Co. fe: dump 30 yd 
a oo ee Tank 8,050g 
Mutual Ref. & Prod. Co. Ps SOM. Sccauis 
National Carbon Co.... 5 Tank 8,050g 
National Tube Company.. 263 Gon. 140,000 

120 Hop. 140,000 

50 Coke 140,000 

27 Flat 140,000 

. 10 Skelp 200,000 
New Jersey Zinc Co.... 10 Gon. 140,000 
Aa 2 ee Corp. lu Flat 100,000 
No. Am. Oil & Ref. Co.. 100 Tank ...... 
North American Ref. Co £0 Tank ...... 

50 Tank ‘ 

; 50 Tank ...... 
Ohio Valley Refining Co. 50 Tank 8,050g 
Okla Petroleum & Gas Co. 100 Tank ...... 
Okmulgee Prod. & Ref. 

ER eee 50 Tank 8,050g 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. 100 Dump ...... 
Oliver Mining Co........ 70 Air dump 20 yd 
Osare Rel. COssssces sce 5 Tank 8,050¢ 

5 Tank 10,050g¢ 

CO: ccaves kane 1 Box 100,000 

Pacific Coast Steel Co.... 75 Charging .... 

Panhandle Ref. Co...... 25 Tank ,050g 

Paragon Refining Co...; 20 Tank 12,000g 

Pe Se 100 Tank 10,200g 

100 Tank 10,200g 

300 Tank 10,200g 

Penn. Am. Ref. Co...... 8 Tank 8,050g 

Pennsylvania Tank Line. 17 Tank  8,050g 

2 Tank 10,050g 

4 Tank 8,050g 

1 Tank 8,050g 

1 Tank 8,050 

Phelps, Dodge & Co.... 56 Ore 100,00 

Phoenix Cotton Oil Co.. 5 Tank 8,050g 

Fierce Of Corp, o.c0s00r0 SU, tERR sewss 

= i ere 

Pine Pool Gasoline Co. AO. TR eave 

Le ie A Se 5 Tank 10,000g 
— Ward Distilling 

sesh. Side etme 6 1 Tank 8,050g 

Red “River Refining Co. 10 Tank 10,050g 

15 Tank 10,050g 

Remington Arms Co. 2 Hop. 110,000 

Republic Iron & Steel Co. 50 Gon. 140.000 

River Terminal Co...... 20 Tank 8,050g¢ 

Semet-Solvay *Co........ 95 Coke 100,000 

Shippers Car Line...... 200 Tank 8,050g 

Sinclair Ref. Co........ S00 See deuce 

Skinner & Eddy......... 150: . GOR. |. iicwsin 

Sloan &. ZOGKs.ecseces ose «OS TORR ~ watene 

Smith, Levi, Inc........ 1 Tank 8,050g 

3 Tank 8,050g 

Southern Oil Corp...... 25 Tank 10,050¢ 

Spanish Am. Iron Co.. 100 Ore 140,000 

Staley, A. E., Mfg. Co.. 6 Tank  8,050g 

Standard Car Equip. Co.. 200 Tank 8,050z 


Con- 


struction 


Wood 
Steel 
Steel 


eeeeee 


eee eee 


eeeeee 
ee eens 
eee eee 
eee eee 


eee eee 
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Builder 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Gen. American 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pa. Tank Car 
Std. Car Cons, 
Gen American 
Gen. American 
Std. Car Cons. 
Standard Steel 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Gen. American 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Chic. St, Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Std. Car Cons, 
Std. Car Cons, 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pressed Steel 
a. Tank Car 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Gen. American 
Gen. American 
Chic. St. Car 
Chic. St. Car 
Gen. American 
Pressed Steel 
Chic. St. Car 
Chic. St. Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Chic. St. Car 
West. Wh. Sc. 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Std. Car Cons. 
Gen. American 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Bettendorf 
Gen. American 
Gen. American 
Chic. St. Car 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Cambria 
Am. Car & ~~ 
West. Wh. 
Pa. Tank a 
Gen. American 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Gen. American 
Chic. St. Car 
Chic. St. Car 
Gen. American 
Pa. Tank Car 
Gen. American 


Std. Car Cons. 


Std. Car Cons. 
Std. Car Cons. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Std. Car Cons. 
Pressed Steel 
Cambria 
Cambria 
Cambria 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pressed Steel 
Pa. Tank Car 
Gen, American 
Gen, American 
Gen, American 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa, Tank Car 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pressed Steel 
Std. Car Cons. 
Gen. American 
Magor 

Gen. American 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Pa. Tank Car 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Pa, Tank Car 
Std. Car Cons. 





90 
Con- , 

Purchaser No. Class Capacity struction Builder 

tandard Car Equip. Co.. 100 Tank 10,050g ...... Std. Car Cons. 
ee ee 5 Tank 8050g ...... Std. Car Cons. 

11 Tank 10,050g ...... Std. Car Cons. 
Sterling Ref. Co........ 50 FER. S wicvee sence Gen. American 
Sugar wegeucts ce 10. Fee «- OE C#n eves Std. Car Cons. 
tat 1& 
so ye atimoys see avewe a 29 Teak GOs . 2.6 << Std. Car Cons. 
36 - Teme -GEeee cccece Std. Car Cons. 
15 Tank 10,050g eng: td. ow om 
*Swift COs seceeenens See. cava. Viemenea eef un. Bettendor 
oowift , | Co ee re 100 Tank 8,050g Steel Pa. Tank Car 
Tennessee Coal & Iron. 15 Tank 10,050g Steel Pa. Tank Car 
10 Tank 10,050g ...... Std. Car Cons. 
Penne Ce. cccrcceesscces 7 ee: VSdewad - waalees Gen. — 
Thompson-Starret Co.... 400Guncot. ..... . yoveve LS % & Jac. 
Titusville Oil Works.. 10 Tank 8,050g Steel Tank Car 
Trumbull Steel Co...... 20 Gon. — - vee Pressed Pree 

i li Mill Co.. 1 Gon. 140, Stee resse tee 
Unica Roting Mm *"" 4 Bop, 110000 Steel Pressed Stoel 
United Oil Mfg. Co...... 1 Tank 8,050g Steel Pa. Tank Car 
United Gas Imp. a8 3 Tank 10,050g Steel Pa. Tank Car 

. Indust i; pve ts) 
“ fo — dibeseees 50 Tank 8,050g Steel Pa. Tank Car 
50 Tank es Steel o>. Seem os 
United Verde Copper Co. “Auto.dmp 20yd ...... est. Cc. 

J E Ye. ee eeseue Pac. Car & Fdy. 

a ee 3 Fie ;..... Pac. Car & Fay. 
Ea Secteunns 300 Tee  ccccce yen, American 
Ween & . 30 Tank 8,050g Pa. Tank Car 
P: Makers 
yg etna pee Eee aa ree Chic. St. Car 
Elec. & 
wan ata weer ea 10 Hop. soeeee | wer Kes Geoel 
Steel C 2 Gon. 140, tee resse tee 
ie Hop, 110,000 Steel Pressed Steel 
Wheatcroft, I. H.......- 50 OS ee ae en. American 

i 1 Co.. Hop. 110,000 Steel Pressed Steel 
ee CE 100,000 Steel Pressed Steel 
White Eagle Pet. Co.... 30 Tank 80,000 Stee m. Car y. 

ichi 11 Ref. Co.. § Tank 10,050g Steel Pa. Tank Car 
ee ee 1@ Tank 8050g ...... Std. Car Cons. 
Wright Prod. & Ref. — Be RO decanter’ veseds Gen. American 

stow Sheet 
"Ss Cn. s..-: fe ceed 10 Tank 10,050g ...... Std. Car Cons. 
Canadian Railways 
Con- . 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity struction Builder 
i Gov't. Rys....5,000 Box 80.000 St.fr. Can. Car & Fdy. 
Canadian Gov't, SyS--++3500 Box 80,000 St. fr. National 
650 Gon. 100,000 Comp. Eastern Car 
750 Fiat 80,000 Comp. Eastern Car 
250 Sidedp. 80,000 Wood Hart-Otis 
200 S.&d.dp. 80,000 Wood Hart-Otis 
. 50 Tank 8,000g Steel Pressed Steel 
S50 Reftim. . ccccse cevses Can, Car & Fdy. 
15 Tan 8,050g Steel Pa. Tank Car 
Canadian Pacific........ 1,300 Box 80,000 St. und’frame Angus shops 
106 Refrig. 60,000 St. und’frame Angus shops 
18 Vans .. Wood Winnipeg shops 
2 Snplws, . Wood Winnipeg shops 
1 Snplw. Wood Angus shops 
65 Ore 100, 000 Steel Angus shops 
Other United States Government Orders 
Con- 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity struction Builder 
CT GB Get Re cccccsve oon 1Gasoline motor Steel McKeen 
car, hydrogen 
generating unit Aare 
U. S, Gov't, Ord Dept... 75 Tank  ...-++ ceveee Gen. American 
eS eee Gen. American 
150 Ammun. 60,000 St. un. Am. Car & Fdy. 
19 Tank 60,000 Steel Am, Car & Fdy. 
12 Gun car. ...-. Steel Am, Car & Fdy. 
65 Guncar. ....- Steel Am. Car & Fdy. 
lat Pac. Car & Fdy. 
30 Shuttle Pullman 
73 Mortar a a Pe 
J. B NMawy ccecccscvcer 2 Box m,. Car y. 
a > Flat Am. Car & Fdy. 
30. Flat Am, Car & Fdy. 
2 Fiat Chic. St. Car 
6 Flat Chic. St. Car 
18 Flat Chic. St. Car 
; Box Magor 
° Flat 1 Pressed Steel 
30 \irdump l6yd. ...... West. Wh. Sc. 
age Samp 1S yd. ....e. West. Wh. Sc. 
"rs ae eee Chic. St. Car 
6 Flat RE ESP Chic. St. Car 
| \irdump 16yd. ...... West. Wh. Sc. 
Box 60,009 St.un. Bettendorf 
3 Flat 100,000 St.un. Bettendorf 
2 Fiat 80,000 St.un. Bettendorf 
Orders from Other Countries 
Con- 

Purchaser No. Class Capacity struction Builder 
Altro Cedro Northern.. 20 Cane 60,000 St.un. Am. Car & Fdy. 
Arbel, Pierre. (France).. 50 Gon. 80,009 Comp. Pressed Steel 
Am. Metals Co. (Mexico. 15 Hop. 110,000 Stee Pressed Steel 

15 Tank 12,000g Steel Pressed Steel 
Baragus Sug. Co. (Cuba) m .. Cane 60,000 Steel Pressed Steel 
Brazil Rys. Co.......... 300 ox ta a ctig te Am. Car & Fdy. 
(Iron Work) 
Brazil Rys. Co.....ee» » BBO Beet csccee = ccccee Am Cor & BG. 
(Iron Work) 
British Government...... 2,050 Box 40,000 ...... Am. Car & Fdy. 
(Iron Work) .. 
Box 40,000 ....... Am. Car & Fdy. 


(Iron Work) 








RAILWAY AGE 


Purchaser 


Bush & Daniels......... ° 
Caragol, Manuel ........ 
Central Cespedes (Cuba) 
Central Cunagua........ 


Cent. Lutgarda (Cuba). 
Cent. Macagua (Cuba).. 
SOE PONE. iocececcacs 
Cent. Portagulete (Cuba) 
ae Be San 

ba) 
Chandler 


io “ree s 


Colombian Northern 
Cuba NowtherM .ccccisece 


Cuba Northern ........ 
Cuban Am. Sugar Co.. 

Egyptian State Rys.... 
ey gt Se 


Augustin 


No. Class Capacity 
= 2 Box 44,000 
Cane 60,000 
20 et cieves 
Cane 60,000 
se Tank 60,000 
See 
1) Gee Suwon 
1 Cane 60,000 
Oe GRRE. xctecs 
SS. Came. cvsecs 
2 Box 44,000 
6 Flat 44,000 
6 Box 30,000 
50 Box 60,000 
200 Box 60,000 
10 Tank 6,000g 
4 Tank 100,000 
SF Se -éce-ces 
50. Fee... sau 
300 Flat bod. 60,000 
(Iron Work) 


200 Box bod. 60,000 


(Iron 


Work) 


500 Sets trucks60,000 


Guantanamo & Western.. 25 ox 80.000 
Guantanamo & Western.. 17 Cane 60,000 
Haganaers, Lionel i Te ED. . Seances 
Haytian Am. Sugar Co.. 200 Cane ....- 
Italian State Railways..5,000 Gon. 40,0 
(Cabs & brks) 
5,000 Gon. 40, 

. (Without cabs) 
Lindo, August A., (Ja- 

RES rrr . So 
Rhodesian Rajilways..... 150 Gon 66,000 
South Porto Rico Sugar 

Co. sapgoseagecse 60 Cane 60,000 
Stork & Co., oe ee: oe | ere 


United Fruit Co ...... 
United Rys. of Yucatan.. 


Veritientes Sugar Co.. 
West India Manag’t Con- 
sult. Co. 


Vol. 66, No. 1 


Con- 
struction Builder 
St.un. Am. Car & Fay. 
St.un. Am. Car & Fdy. 
ib Magor 
St.un. Am. Car & Fdy. 
Steel Am. Car & Fdy. 
oni-eee Magor 
secese Magor 
St.un. Am. Car & Fdy. 
siqeis Magor 
ee Magor 
Wood Am. Car & Fay. 
Wood Am. Car & Fdy. 
St.un. Am. Car & Fdy. 
St.un. Am. Car & Fdy. 
St.un. Am. Car & Fdy. 
Steel Am. Car & Fdy. 
Steel Am. Car & Fdy. 
tee Magor 
a cies Gen, American 
Seevere Am. Car & Fdy. 
sp aritnels Am. Car & Fdy. 
eeoeee Am, Car & Fdy. 
St.un. Am. Car & Fdy. 
Steel Am. Car & Fdy. 
om ee Magor 
eocoeee Magor 
St.un. Am. Car & Fdy. 
St.unm. Am. Car & Fdy. 
ee Magor 
Steel Pressed Steel 
St.un. Am. Car & Fdy. 


eeeeee 
see eee 


eee eee 


Steel 


175 OE coeaas 

400 N. g. box 60, peng St. un. 
100 Rox 60. 
86 Cane 60, 000 
20 Cane 60,000 


St. un. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy.. 
Magor 

Mt. Vernon 

Mt. Vernon 
Am, Car & Fdy. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 


Passenger Car Orders in 1918—Domestic 


Purchaser 
Am. Smelt. & Ref. Co.. 
Bevier & Southern...... 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit. 
Duluth & Iron ae 
New York Municipal.. 


Purchaser 


N 
Canadian Gov’t Rys.... 


Canadian Pacific ........ 


Purchaser 


Conmeet & Cec... scceces 
O_o 
Colombian Northern..... 
Dollar, Robert, Company. 
Guantanamo & Western.. 
pees Ee. Ce... 6 scec 
United Rys. of Yucatan. 
Guantanamo & Western. 
United Rys. of Yucatan 


No. 


bWHK Wi Dwhee * 


C 


lass 


Caboose type 
passenger car 
Coach 


Pass. 


Coaches 


bodies. . 


Subway 


Cana 


dian 


Class 
Sleeping 


Dinin 


g 


Official 


Exp 


ort 


Class 


Ist c 
2nd 
3rd c 


Din. & sleep.. 


3rd c¢ 
3rd c 
Ist c 
Ist c 
Ist c 
lst c 
Mail 


Sr 
& exp... 





Con- 
struction Builder 
Wood McKeen 
Wood Am. Car & Fdy. 
Steel Am. Car & Fdy. 
de ee Kip Pullman 
Steel Am. Car & Fdy. 

Con- 
struction Builder 
eee Pullman 
eaceubies Pullman 
Steel Pullman 

Con- 
struction Builder 
Wood Am. Car & Fdy. 
Wood Am, Car & Fdy. 
Wood Am. Car & Fdy. 
Wood Am. Car & Fdy. 

ood Am. Car & Fay, 
Wood Am. Car & Fdy. 
St.un. Am. Car & Fdy. 
Wood Am. Car & Fay. 
St.un. Am. Car & Fdy. 
St.un. Am. Car & Fdy. 
St.un. Am. Car & Fdy. 


Electric Locomotive Headlights—Wayfarers along the line 
of the New York & Long Branch Railroad have recently been 
startled by headlights of certain night trains which throw rays 


of equal power to those of many naval searchlights. 


Older hands 


among them privately express some doubt as to the merit of the 
arrangement since for several years the practice on the well 
fenced railroads of the East has been to get away from the 
powerful oil reflectors of the early days of railroading. Some 
engine drivers say that the brilliant rays tend to confuse signal 


lamps which they and trackmen must observe. 


They admit that 


if a large white church or a man of war in holiday paint were to 
stray upon the track in front of a fast express, the glaring head- 
lights might enable them to see it in time to stop unless they 


were making up time on a downgrade.—New York Times. 
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Specialties for Standard Cars and Locomotives 






Data Revised to Date and Arranged in Tabular 
Form for Ready Reference 


PE(HE SPECIALTIES applied to the standard cars 
Ei and locomotives built for the Railroad Adminis- 

tration have been published in the Railway Age from 
time to time during the year. The first list was given in the 
June 14 issue, page 1448; and the second list on page 1540 
of the June 21 issue; with an additional list on page 1586 
of the June 28 issue. These lists gave in general the amounts 
of the various specialties ordered, and in order to give a 
better idea of the distribution of the use of these specialties 
among the various classes of equipment the accompanying 
tables have been compiled. A few minor —— were made 





SPECiALTIFS 





All Mikado 
loco- -——— 
e motives Light Heavy 

Air Brake—- 

Weasttnohouse “Aire Brake Co. occ ccenccetecewdocns Yes Yes 

Re Oe er rrr cre Yes Yes 
Arch— . 

EE IU BONG a0. 0c cco 0S 0/6 yp b.6s Hane Ba cue w eres Yes Yes Yes 
Pel! Ringer—- 

Harry Bs sai Oe AEM aida ccna eswiee bedwoware Yes Yes Yes 
Blow-off Cock— 

Everlasting ER CO 6c coh set dale core ane ane ener Yes Yes 

Southern Love. Valve Gear Co. 2. 66<oscceseeccctvs No Yes 
TE ee oes Un ne vant nab esa veeedemen Yes No 
Blower Fitting— 

Bares Bammer COs... 0.06 cs ccacecs vein siecese Yes Yes Yes 
30lster—Tender Truck— 

Pittshareh Steel Foundries... .....0..cccerscccces . Yes Yes Yes 
Brake— 

a TN 0555 5o, 0 ons oho s Seartiaisene-teaes Yes Yes Yes 
Brake Reams—Tender Truck— 

Chee TE BMD, SG 6 oie. och sak csc nsavees co =e Yes Yes 
Pr:ke Beam Support— 

Chicago Railway Equip, Co...... Riemer ae oh eee Yes Yes Yes 
Brake Shoes-- 

American iyaee Sree & Poundry Ces... 6s esicvedex Yes Yes Yes 
Buffer—Radial— 

Frankiic. Railway Supply Co. oo. ocsccieies covceocss Yes Yes Yes 
Bumper—Front— 

oe See eres a Yes Yes Yes 
Bushings—-Cylinder and Valve— 

Seeeeret Wee, COT i occ cicvcscveseseiekew oe Yes Yes Yes 
Cellars—Driving Box—- 

Frammun Rauway Supply Co....0.cccscccccevevece Yes Yes Yes 
Coal Pusher— f : 

Lees Cee Cia se dsis5.6 veh eds teseedeenten No No 
Coupler— Z ; 

SN ES IE NAD ocak lp sista dicie e Siemreewareace Yes Yes Yes 
Coupler Yoke— 

Resweve Steel Caslnge Co... ccc ccccticwescvenes Yes Yes Yes 
Crosshead Shoes—- 

ee See ee eee ree Yes Yes Yes 
Draft Gear— F 

Woestsonense Air Brake Co. oi cicccs ccccccsncvevs Yes Yes Yes 
Dust Guards— - 

Wee I On os ovis scsign cco ce me cecu basa Yes Yes Yes 
Fire Door— u 

Popes eer SUNS Cas occas ee bs «00s bun ee No Yes 

National Railway Device Corp.......csccccsccvece Yes No 
Frame—T ender— 2 

CI OY Bio og dis 5 npn eres ave Neo e nee e Yes Yes Yes 
Frame—Tender Truck Side— e 

AWOTICRT “DUCEL PORRETIOS «6662.06 scicesescvecsveaae Yes Yes 

ee ee oer eee Yes Yes 
Gages—Steam—- 7 : 

VE ERROR. 3's or ssv'5 5 giss wis. c olen Dhcol Yes Yes 

Ss PR ac cect Suse knee bes vaeonue es No Yes 
Gages—Steam Heat— E . 

PEE PE ROD oo orca Sore 5-5. o iw c-0:9'y 0 8 uh alea ao eees No No 
Gages-—Water— f 

IN ai i e's o:0'ea platens «ernie We Rca w a Gh glee oI Yes Yes Yes 
Gage Cocks— : ‘ z 

WRN II EL 5. Sawicc nck cdcenceeos wae mrenb ey Yes Yes Yes 
Grate Shaker-- : i s 

Freumun Raway Supply Co... 06k css cciscdsinvssties Yes Yes Yes 
Headlight Case—- : . 

Schroeder Headlight & Gen. Co........sseecceees Yes Yes 

Fees NE a so accra ones evas cawoosnws Yes Yes 
- Se TENS, CO iain oe Se cewceeswesecbess No No 
Headlight Equipment— 

ge Ea Pe Peer Yes Yes 

Schroeder Headlight & Gen. Co........eceeueeeee No Yes 
Iniectors— 

DR ac a oiahs kyo hina cats See SRR SRIC ON Yes Yes 

TR EEE Sih i.s ockie ar tinerehcdcs gua Raves No Yes 

Ohio Injector NW ines weeded ne pitrace o's Siniacbe-¥eininre Dial oce No No 
Toints—Metallic Pipe— M 

Ripe: Deemeenahe O05 6c os ob oe cccc sv atecawucee wit No Yes 

Pema. eens Sie (COs 65 os ncc ec wedcinndees eae Yes No 

CN GBs oi aie Ne aaa cp esee Cesedluaeetases Yes No 
l_ubricator— 2 “ 

Le) a eee eee ee eee ee Yes Yes 
SE Ca once v'cia'n >a. nies do oalde nn eaet No Yes 
{.ubricator—Driving Box— e * 

Franklin Railwey Supply Co.........ceeeeesccees ~— ve Yes Yes 


FOR THE STANDARD 


in the original lists showing the distribution of the orders, 
primarily on account of delivery. 

The companies receiving orders for the specialties for the 
locomotives are shown in the table under the various spec- 
ialty items and on which class of power these specialties are 
used. In case one specialty is used on all locomotives, such 
as the American Arch Company arch, it is so designated. 

The table showing the specialties for the cars includes 
only those for the cars which have been built thus far, as 
information is not obtainable as to just which of the spec- 
ialties will be applied to the other cars. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Mountain Pacific Santa Fe Switcher Mallet 
—, a Nae a ee Ae, 

Light Heavy Light Heavy L. Fight Heavy y 0-6-0 0-8-0 2-6-6-2 2-8-8-2 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
No No No No Yes No No Yes No No 
No No No No No Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
No No Yes No No No Yes Yes No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes ¥ 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
No No No No Yes Yes No Yes No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
No No No No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
No No No No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
No Yes No No No Yes Yes No No Yes 
Yes No Yes Yes Yes No No Yes Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No No No No No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Ves Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes = es Yes No No 
No No No No No No No No Yes Yes 
No No No No No No Yes No No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yes No Yes Yes No Yes Yes No No No 
No No No No No No Yes No Yes No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes 
No No No No Yes No No No No No 
No No Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Yes Yes 
No No No No No No Yes Yes No No 
Yes Yes No No N No No No No No 
No No No No No No No Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No No 
Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
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All Mikado Mountain Pacific Santa Fe Switcher 
loco- et 
: ; motives Light Heavy Light Heavy ight Heavy Light Heavy 0-60 0-8-0 
Oil Cups—Gnide, Piston Rod, Valve Stem— 
Hancock Inspirator Co......... éetee tdnensswsanes ee Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Packing—Piston & Valve Rod— 
Umed States Metallic Pack, Co. .csccccccaccccccs sos Yes Yes No No No Yes No No Yes No 
RE CO. Siicccvsccsbocce C5e6 CRSeC ees se No Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes No Yes 
Packing Rings—Cylinder and Valve— 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp....ssscccescecccecsececee YES Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Reverse Gear— 
magennet (Prank. Ry. Sup. Co.). ccceccccscescesve Yes No No Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes 
Lewis (Commonwealth Sup. Co.)..essseseceeeeees No Yes Yes No No No No Yes No No. 
SE Gs RA EM Dac ctveeaneesonsbcdees wedee No No No No No Noa No No Yes No 
Brown (Sou. Loco. Valve Gear Co.)....cesccccees No No No No No No No No No Yes 
Safety Bar (Unit)— 
s —— en eee eter Casi cecsvcsectececcsonse. FOS Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
on — 
Metallic Packing Co........++.., re tPareaces Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Haslon Loco. Sander Co......... ae Neen he eaws Yes Yes Yes No No No Yes Yes No No 
Harry Vissering & Co...... bop uanewe? buadae Seuae No No No No Yes Yes No No No No 
Siae Bearing—Tender— 
§ E. S. Woods & Co....seeecesees cheat nevenanns Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
prings— 
Seen SOE (GBs crncctcececceesee are tweseeesene Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Ft. Pitt Spring & Mfg. Co....... Pinhelen ceheatamenn No Yes No No No No No Yes Yes No 
Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co...... épessceacvet®e Yes No No No Yes No No Yes No No 
Railway Steel Spring Co.......... $0n+b0vcdusrwre Yes Yes No No No No No No Yes No 
Standard Steel Works.......... ondeeesneedewedes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No No No Yes 
Union Spring & Mfg. Co........ ctossteveueceves ° Yes Yes No No Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
Sprinkler— 
mi Detteve. Coe., Ie. .cccscces oii eabwhi nee ioc “ Yes Yes Yes Yes No No No No No No 
. unneth eS ee ere ~~ 4 ° No No No No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
»stoker— 
Locomotive Stoker Co......sccccceree eeaels peice Yes No No No No Yes Yes No No No 
ee Rs Pe weewkeeens . No Yes Yes Yes No No No No No No 
Faeuner Face. Btalver. Ce... .cccccceccvcsa gengeécews No No No No No No No Yes No No 
Sunerheater—- 
Locomotive Superneater Co.......... bveewes eeaee Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Throttle Valve— 
SNES WOIUO OCs acidic cncsccecceceesere secntses See Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Truck—Trailer— 
Hodges (Baldwin loco. Works)......ceseceeees oe Yes No No No No No No No No No 
Cole-Scoville (Am. Loco. Co.)...... sediiebbeens . No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
Uncoupling Device— 
mocrhs Appliance Co........ petcsemrebeseenens « =e Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Valves—Blower— 
Sargent Company ........... jaduawnece eevee Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Valve Gear— 
OD acninie Cha abcreeeenekeeees a aibed eens Yes Yes No No No No No No No No 
Tilliod Co. (Baker)........+006 irae. nines ak Cena oe No No Yes Yes Yes Yes No No Yes Yes 
Southern Loco, Valve Co......... relearn cavmees ae No No No No No No Yes Yes No No 
Valve—-Check— 
TES Gis g dtr ccns ceccceuseestes rwsepiessn | aae Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Valve—Piston— ? q 
American Balanced Valve Co... ...cccccccccces —i Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Valve—Safety— 
Consolidated Safety Valve Co.....ccccccccccccesese Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No No Yes 
‘oale Muffler & Safety Valve Co...... oVawneehede No Yes No No No No Yes No Yes No 
CHO Cisse pacdecesdeneneweadxapnkeeaoes No No No No No No No Yes No No 
Valve—Steam Heat-- e . 
Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc.......... a ueeen rr No No Yes No Yes No No No No No 
Be Gh ac i Leb ukecos vekeeees re penne eubesee No No No Yes No Yes No No No No 
Ventilator—Cah— s< - 5 
Rushton (Bald. Loco. Works).......+.+. bevewesae Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Wheels---Rolled Steel— E 
Forged Steel Wheel Co..... opeecnenies dekecteers Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
Standard Steel Works........+. eeneedewe Sete wsnice No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No 
SPECIALTIES FOR STANDARD CARS THUS FAR BUILT 
D.S. S.S. Comp. 55-Ton L.S. D.S S.S. Comp 
Box Box Gon. Hopper Gon. f . Pox Box Gon. 
Angle Cock Holders— . Davis’ 3d Point Suspension— 
Western Railway Equipment Co... Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Chicago enanpye quipment Co.... Yes Yes Yes 
Bearing, Journal— Door Fixtures (Slide)— : ; P 
i: oun wegtick of wahawweadas eke » Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes D Comat Com mpeny ase clesccesaneaes vO Yes No 
PE. a: cet dbahaws ahs tense eee ves Yes Yes Yes Yes raft Gear, Friction— ‘ 
_ DP Tia cecccntccteses Yes Yes Yes Yes No Westinghouse Air Rrake Co...... Yes Yes Yes 
it a ates See Sen a b0:6-4% aelesion Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Standard Coupler Co.......+..+ Yes Yes Yes 
Bostwick DEO tases scores sieus Yes Yes Yes Yes No Union Draft Gear Co......... w+» Yes Yes Yes 
Keyoke Railway Equipment Co.... Yes Yes Yes 
Bearings, Lick Frictionless— : ss Dust Guards— 
Wine aoe ay Appliance Co....... Yes No Yes No No Wm. N. Thornburgh Co.......... Yes Yes Yes 
E. S. Woods & Co...eeesseceeeees No Yes Yes No No Ends, Pressed Steel— 
A. Stucki Co..... eeawleume ns ies oo NO No Yes Yes Yes Pressed Steel Mfg. Co........... Yes Ves Wiis 
Bolsters, Truck— Chicago & Cleveland Car Roof Co.. No No Yes 
American Steel Foundries......... Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Frames, Truck— 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co........ Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes American Steel Foundries......... Yes Yes Yes 
Gould Coupler Co........++.- oka. ae Yes Yes Yes No Bettendor? Co. seccesccess iosbess. Lee Yes Yes 
Scullin Steel Co....... ekaiigwenvedl Yes Yes Yes Yes No Buckeye Steel Cast. ics. Gececacs.. ae Yes Yes 
ee So er ee No Yes Yes Yes No ee Se ee err Yes Yes Yes 
Boxes, Journal— Scullin Steel Co.........-. eseccee OS Yes Yes 
National Mall. Cast. Co Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Hose, Air Brake— . . 
Gould Coupler Co.....ccccccccese Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes New York Air Brake Eee Yes No No 
American Mall. Cast. Co Yes Yes Yes Yes No Westinghouse Air Brake Co....... No Yes Yes 
Union Spring & Mfg. Co........ Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Uncoupling Device— s ss 
T. H. Symington Co.....ccccccecs Yes Yes Yes Yes No Imperial Appliance Co............ Yes Yes Yes 
Daten Ale edges, Journal Box— 
- : : les J nae { s 
New York Air Brake Co.......... Yes No No No No ween eee * quipment Co Yes Yes Ye 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co...... No Yes Yes Yes Yes Brass Fotmdry & Machine Co.... Yes Veo Yee 
Brake Beams, Tender— Louisville Car Wheel & Supply Co. Yes ~~ Yes Yes 
Buffalo Brake Beam Co.......... Yes Yes No Yes No Albany Car Wheel Co........... Yes Yes Yes 
Davis Brake Beam Co............ Yes No Yes Yes Yes Southern Car Wheel Co.......... Yes Yes Yes 
American Steel Foundries........ Yes No Yes No No New York Car Wheel Co....... Yes Yes Yes 
Joliet Railway Equipment Co...... Yes Yes Yes Yes No Ramapo Car Wheel & Foundry Co.. - Yes Yes Yes 
Damascus Brake Beam Co........ Yes No Yes Yes No Buffalo Car Wheel & Foundry Co,. Yes Yes Yes 
Haskell & Barker......cccccccces Yes Yes Yes No No Brown Car Wheel Works.......... Yes Yes Yes 
Pressed Steel Car Co.........e0- Yes No No Yes Yes Grifin Car Wheel Works........ «.* wae Yes Yes 
Chicago Railway Equipment Co.. No Yes Yes Yes No Western Steel Car Co....... ais eee Yes Yes 
Brake Shoes— Standard Car Wheel Co.......... Yes Yes Yes 
American Brake Shoe & Fdry. Co. Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes National Car Wheel Co........... Yes Yes Yes 
Couplers— ‘ Wheels, Steel— 
American Steel Foundries...... Jee. ell Yes Yes Yes Yes Standard Forged Steel............ No No No 
Buckeye Steel Casting ase hatieaé —— Yes Yes Yes Yes Pressed Steel (Carnegie)......... No No No 
Gould Coupler = éveouet Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yokes, Draw Bar— 
McConway & Torley..........+++- Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Buckeye Steel Castings Co. ccocees Yes Yes Yes 
National Mall. Cast. CG ctececoes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Union Draft Gear Co........... Yes Yes Yes 
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Only a Small Addition to Main Track Mileage 


Large Expenditures for Construction During 1918 Devoted 
Mostly to Terminal Facilities 


This will be confirmed by an examination of the 
detail data which lists the amount of first track, second 
track, etc., completed during the past year, and gives also, 
under the heading of other important work under con- 
struction, the other projects of railroad work authorized, 


N TERMS OF MAIN TRACK completed and placed in serv- years. 
[ic railroad construction in the United States during 

1918 amounted to less than at any time since the Civil 
War. Only 721.57 miles of new line was completed dur- 
ing the past year in the United States and only 135.08 
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miles in Canada. As shown by the diagram, these figures 
are far below those of any other year during the last 25. 
However, based on total expenditures authorized, railroad 
construction in the United States ranks well with recent 


including in this the construction of main tracks on which 
work has not been completed. This list includes only 
projects costing $100,000 or more, upon which work has been 
started, but excludes authorized work not yet started. 
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94 RAILWAY AGE 


The amount of second track completed is larger than 
last year or any year since 1914, but is only about half 
the mileage completed in 1913. The total for multiple 
tracks in the United States includes third track, 76.95 miles, 
fourth, fifth and sixth tracks, 57.43 miles. In Canada only 





MILES OF NEW LINE COMPLETED IN THE UNITED STATES 
SINCE 1893. 


RUGNG dav adnwa ce veuhe tne 3,024 SD, 1. aha b’ae eaioce ena 5,623 
Dd iuta tae ach chxDecess 1,760 RTE PS ee 5,212 
SOE cbs mr itiae wane bees 1,420 Ea pit bade 0h ood aR ee 3,214 
Secrest ot 1,692 . eater es 3,748 
SO SFT ee eee 2,109 ee CETTE er oe 4,122 
Ss Fe See 3,265 Sid botenne cavaedbpe hae 3,066 
LR ey oe 4,569 SF On ere 2,997 
Sere 4,894 tee, Pore 3,071 
aces ehiar ce cheers awn 5,368 PSE OC. eRe ee 1,532 
SEES Wiesaceascarsena tana 6,026 1 ea eee 

PO 5,652 |, Se es eee 1,098 
| ee er eer ran 3,832 WE bh vat aeeesasewedoores 

EEE IAS SP it 4,388 DOUG. ise Melated dtaess 721 





4.28 miles of second track was completed, with no addi- 
tions to other than first and second.main tracks. 

In the United States the new mileage of first main tracks 
includes 59.7 miles on the Atlantic Coast Line in Florida, 
53 miles on the Government Railway in Alaska, and 48 
miles on the Gulf, Mobile & Northern in Mississippi and 
Tennessee. Most of the mileage of new lines, however, is 
in short sections, and a considerable portion is in connec- 
tion with the development of coal lands. 

Second-track work includes 64.05 miles on the South- 





New Track Buitr in 1918. 
Fourth 
No. Cos, First Second ‘Third or more 


Unitep States— building track track track track Total 





SEE TOOL Ee 1 7.60 ee afte Puen 7.60 
MD oc tvaccexernes 1 53.00 iosed glens (> 53.00 
es ds ticenas cers 1 55.00 1.97 PANE a? pe a ie 56.97 
CECI. <cin can cvves 3 40.09 60.77 pica nats 100.86 
CebePOES «cc cccdcccacs 3 9.55 4.87 ini bisa 14.42 
CEE co cnavecace oe vas fain eakn 2.00 2.00 
EE. Suxeaiecend mak 4 104.78 1.75 edie éehate 106.53 
CSUGNEED 6 cdc veriecwees 2 15.10 23.50 nee sue 38.60 
DMs ekdivceknceten 1 10.84 : eee Senwe wobees 10.84 
ror, ee 3 5.40 23.37 3.00 18.00 49.77 
SMe eT eer 1 42.10 23.70 6.34 pees 72.14 
TEC Oe TT plaiene 9,12 venme eae 9.12 
OEE . <acsendedeveies 2 34.80 37.45 6.45 aden 78.70 
Kentucky ....csccece 1 12.28 9.00 eetosd Vwi 21.28 
DOR. 50 Swasdiooes 1 3.00 3.01 peer sens 6.01 
Maryland ..ccccceucs 1 6.20 7.87 2.83 4.27 21.17 
. 5b 5 ole sures vss iti 0.71 7.47 5.96 0.36 14.50 
Massachusetts ....... 1 0.17 2.42 4.44 0.50 7.53 
eee TERT es weeks 0.66 seeee “eae-s 0.66 
Minnesota ...-cccecce ain jeans 43.49 4.26 4.25 52.00 
Mississippi ......--.- 1 30.00 8.80 cba a quad 38.80 
ee, CRETE CL LET 1 1.01 13.27 woman eisee 14.28 
ee ee on enehe 57.71 1.07 1.16 59.94 
Nebraska .....-ccceee alan asape 13.58 anid ote 13.58 
New Jersey ...---+++s 2 5.93 7.24 4.33 5.78 23.28 
New Mexico .......-.- ae Sonks 12.08 eens ahettins 12.08 
Mew York ...cccevces 5 6.57 30.31 12.29 4.89 54.06 
North Carolina ....... 2 6.30 15.83 Stuhers yee 22.13 
North Dakota ......-. otees 4.36 nadie oesee 4.36 
COE ecw wets cucwocve 1 8.00 94.70 19.20 15.62 137.52 
Ollahoma .....cccceee 2 6.28 peer Scie sail 6.28 
Oregon ...--eeeeeeees 3 8.94 emeen opens ae 8.94 
Pennsylvania ........ 7 45.80 34.03 6.78 0.60 87.21 
South Carolina ...... 1 38.80 41.72 wan paakn 80.52 
‘Tennessee ....--++-- 2 20.00 OG © staat” eee 24.00 
TERS cic vc cccccesece 3 39.70 20.96 Pe ee “ites 60.66 
WH Nc casacesoscees 2 16.13 oxen Pama tbat 16.13 
Virginia ...-.-eeeeeee 2 11.38 8.00 weses sae 19.38 
Washington ......--. 2 7.53 2.30 wesme ates 9.83 
West Virginia ....-- 5 60.57 ; ree aes 92.76 
Wisconsin .....--++++ 1 5.00 wats aaa tunis 5.00 
Wyoming ....--++++- 2 3.01 20.05 jana anata 23.06 

70 721.57 681.55 76.95 57.43 1,537.50 
Canada oo. ocecccccons ee 135.08 4.28 gana werk 139.36 


Viswlewhtoees es cecce 000.0 eee 10.09 
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ern; 60.77 on the Santa Fe Coast Line from Goffs to Cadiz, 
Cal.; some 63 miles in short stretches on the Great North- 
ern, and 481% miles similarly divided on the. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe. In general, the new second track mileage 
is in short stretches, following the policy of the Railroad 
Administration to secure additional mileage of second track 
where it could be obtained with the least effort. ‘his 
applies also to the additions to multiple main tracks. 

In contrast with the greatly decreased activity in the 
construction of new lines, the roads authorized more than 
the usual amount of improvement work along existing lines. 
The congestion of last winter, particularly on the eastern 
roads, demonstrated forcefully the need for more facilities, 
particularly for the care of locomotives at terminals. As 
a result a record-breaking amount of work of this char- 
acter was undertaken this year, as indicated by the fact 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad alone had under way over 
200 projects involving expenditures of over $100,000 each 


_and ranging from that figure up to $5,000,000. : 


While the necessity for so large an amount of such wor 
is indicative of the starvation policy to which the roads 
have been subjected during recent years, it also demon- 
strates the gradual transition from the extensive -to~ the 
intensive development of our transportation system. While 
relatively large areas in the far west. are still without proper 
transportation facilities, it is to be expected that expendi- 
tures for railway work will, in the future, be diverted in 
increasingly large proportions to improvements along exist- 
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UNITED STATES— building track track track track Total 
PE, © Gian’ ode Sodas 2 6.30 36.64 Strate wutice's 42.94 
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ee 1 al Pe ee 45 3.50 4.16 
0 se 1 Se ee a signa cove 5.00 
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NR. Sie dd wak cowed és op a 47.85 we ees Sedan 47.85 
I Tag dite es a 1 21.50 Eine, Seve ey 48.62 
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ee COC T Te 5 39.80 ae 1 weve sale ve 39.80 
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DD, Se o.as 60-0 exes 2 3.55 .79 ae ie ae 4.34 
ee eee 2 94.40 36.00 pects sac’ 130.40 
ee eer te 2 | re Wepet - \aewes 10.00 
a ee 2 2.70 3.96 4.83 3.31 14.80 
New Mexico ........- 1 .16 5.11 ewee snakis 5.27 
ee TOR sccweseuws 3 3.74 8.45 12.50 12.46 37.15 
North Carolina ...... 5 16.85 4.50 eard paca 21.35 
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OveWON ccccccscseces 2 ef ee er cna 17.00 
Pennsylvania ........ 15 61.89 21.62 2.70 1.77 87.98 
South Carolina ...... 1 21.50 82.90 Seaes nav anne 104.40 
South Dakota ........ 1 .19 sbicdieda iene here os 19 
fe eres 4 27.81 .70 hax eae 28.51 
NES. oc ove <0 reas 3 63.50 41.35 sings Jicaed 104.85 
BES aie pa ea oe 2 67.20 15.82 cues weees 83.02 
oo) nore 3 19.73 33.35 Siete aware 53.08 
Washington ......... 3 rr ae aioe 13.68 
West Virginia ....... 6 35.54 6.72 icone te anes 42.26 
WHORE 8 ccwndinsis 2 SSP... wend 1.20 1.24 32.43 
Wyoming ....-..ce0. 1 7.81 95.11 ones sede 102.92 
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ing lines intended to modernize and to increase their ca- 
pacities. 

The inauguration of federal control introduced an ele- 
ment of uncertainty early in the year which greatly retarded 
the inauguration of new projects. Work was in general 
continued on those projects which were already under way, 
but the necessity of securing federal approval for new work 
seriously delayed its inauguration. Facing a labor short- 
age, many roads had planned to undertake their improve- 
ment program as early in the spring as weather conditions 
would permit, but the work of organizing the Division of 
Capital Expenditures so delayed the issuance of approvals 
that it was late in May before any considerable number 
of projects were authorized. Then the entrance of many 
roads with large budgets into the market for labor and 
materials further complicated the inauguration of the work 
which was approved. As a result, out of the total of 
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able to capital account which had been authorized up to 
November 1, less than one-half is now completed. 

Owing to the lateness of the season at which this work 
was authorized, many expedients have been undertaken to 
secure its completion. A premium has been placed on short 
construction periods and every effort has been made to finish 
as much of the work as possible before winter. This 
has been particularly true of engine terminals which were 
so badly needed last winter. 

While the uncertainty as to the disposition of the roads 
makes any prediction as to the outlook for construction 
activities during 1919 extremely hazardous, the large 
amount of work now under way and unfinished will, if 
carried to completion, provide a fairly busy year in itself. 
With the further improvements which must be made, the 
director general estimated recently that the roadway im- 
provement work alone (excluding equipment) would aggre- 
gate $550,000,000 next year. 





$1,199,426,026 of Additions and Betterments work, charge- 

















Railroad Construction in the United States in 1918 


Alabama & Vicksburg 
Bridge over Big Black river, in Mississippi, cost $174,000 completed. 


Alabama Great Southern 
Second Track: Between Russell, Miss., and Toomsuba, 8.8 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Second track from Burstall, 
Ala., to Vance, 31.9 miles, 90 per cent completed; Warrior River Bridge 
at Eutaw, Ala., cost $237,475 completed. 


Alaska Railroad 
First Track: Between Seward, Alaska, and Fairbanks, 53.00 miles. 
Other Important. Work Under Construction: Building in Alaska,, from 
mile 224 to mile 265, 41 miles; mile 365 to mile 380, 15 miles standard 
gage, and from mile 414 to mile 456, 42 miles of narrow gage. 


Americus & Atlantic 
First Track: Between Mata, Ga., and Methvins, 2.00 miles. 


2 Apache Railroad 
First Track: Holbrook, -Ariz., to Duke’s Peak, 55.00 miles. 


Ashland, Odanah & Marengo 


First Track: In Wisconsin, net specified, 5.00 miles. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
First Track: Washington, Okla., to Cole, 3.28* miles. 


Second Track: La Junta, Colo., to Casa, 4.87 miles; Dodge City, Kans., 
to Wright, 7.64 miles; Dodge City to Seare, 4.46 miles; White to Au- 
gusta, 4.00 miles; Winfield to Arkansas City, 4.00 miles; Decatur, N. M., 
to Glorietta, 4.98 miles; Camden Junction, Mo., to Floyd, 2.57 miles; at 
Shopton, Iowa, 1.52 miles; Albuquerque, N. M., to Hahn, 4.00 miles; Gal- 
lup, N. M., 3.1 miles: Westein division, Kan., M. P., 344 to 352, 7.45 miles; 
total, 48.59 miles. 

Third Track: Turner, Kan., to Holliday, 6.45 miles, 


*Change of line. 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Illinois division, change in 
line, 0.28 miles, cost $110,870, 30 per cent completed; second track mile 
posts, 418-422, Missouri division, 3.47 miles, cost $551,551, 80 per cent 
completed. Unclaimed freight building at Topeka, Kan., cost $310,825 
completed; second track and change of line and grade, 11.82 miles, from 
Arkansas City, Kan., to Newkirk, Okla.; second track, from Eldorado, 
Kan., to Augusta, 9.9 miles, cost $351,559, 16 per cent completed; second 
track, from Winfield, Kan., to Arkansas City, 12.3 miles, cost $603,654, 
19 per cent completed; extension of Bartlesville branch and terminals at 
Tulsa, Okla., cost $815,000; new track and yard change at Hutchinson, 
Kan., cost $143,5)8 completed; second track, 4.45 miles, at Dodge City, 
Kan., cost $148,579, 50 per cent completed; engine terminal at Las Vegas, 
N. M., cost $236,857, completed; reconstruction of bridge at Pinta, Ariz., 
cost $157,022 completed; shop and station facilities at Gallup, N. M., 
cost $616,066 completed; car shops and lumber shed at San Bernardino, 
Cal., cost $402,975 completed; spur to U. S. cantonment at Camp Kearney, 
Cal., cost $382,098 completed; new depot and track at San Bernardino 
Cal., cost $831,547 completed. ? 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Coast Lines 
Second Track: Goffs, Cal., to Cadiz, 60.77 miles. 


Atlanta & West Point 
Second Track: College Park, Ga., to Palmetto, 17 miles, completed. 


Atlantic Coast Line 
First Track: Sebring, Fla., to Moore Haven, 59.70 miles. 


Other Important Work Under Construction: James River bridge, Rich- 
mond, Va., cost $231,117, 58 per cent completed; additional freight facilities, 
Richmond, Va., cost $360,882, 50 per cent completed; new passenger 
— at wan ae My cost $155,450, completed; single track, extension 
o aines City branch 81 miles, between Sebring and Imnolkalee, Fla. 
$1,000,000, 44 per cent completed. ieeaiaes 


Baltimore & Ohio System 


First Track: Penn. Mary, Md., to Bear Creek, 4.80 miles; West Balti- 
more to Washington Road, 1.40 miles; North Dayton, O., connecting 
track between Wellston branch and main line; branch line at Great 
Cacapon, W. Va.; connection with Coal & Coke Ry., at Hampton, W. V. 

Second Track: Evans, Pa.; Holloway, Ohio, to Flushing; Carlisle, Ohio, 
11 miles; Defiance, Ohio, 1.30 miles. 


Third Track: At Philadelphia, Pa., 0.60 miles. 
Fourth Track, At Philadelphia, Pa., 0.60 miles. 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Additions to Clearmont 
yard, Baltimore, Md., cost $160,000, completed; Annapolis Junction, Md., 
to Admiral, tracks and other facilities for Camp Meade, cost $408,120, 
completed; diversion of main lines through Cumberland, Md., cost $225,000, 
80 per cent completed; additional yard tracks at Keyser, W. Va., cost 
$150,000, 80 per cent completed; rearrangement and standardization of 
fourth track line, from Bailey’s to W. Baltimore, Md., cost $200,000, 40 
per cent completed; track to Camp Sherman, at Chillicothe, Ohio, cost 
$191,692 completed; second track, 23.3 miles, from Milford Junction to 
Ia Paz Junction, Ohio, cost $785,957, 85 per cent completed; second 
track, Storrs, Ohio, to Culloms, 2.20 miles, cost $208,007, 44 per cent 
completed; reconstruction of bridges from Cook’s Mill, Pa., to Sand Patch 
cost $191,200 completed; construction of bridge superstructures from 
Sand Patch to Collensville, cost $104,500, 96 per cent completed; strength- 
ening bridges from Uniontown, Pa., to Cheat Haven, cost $325,380, 90 
per cent completed; constructing bridge No. 315, at Etna, Pa., cost $102,000; 
construction of Astor Bridge at Flemington, W. Va., cost $478,900 com- 
pleted; Baltimore, Md., construction of yard at Mt. Winans, cost $700,000, 
85 per cent completed; enlargement of Bay View yards, cost $160,000, 
80 per cent completed; heavy -repair shops, Glenwood, Pa., cost $1,732,605, 
70 per cent completed; additions to round house at Brunswick, Md., cost 
$125,000, 84 per cent completed; additions to round house at Grafton 
W. Va., cost $175,000, 78 per cent completed; erection of heavy repair 
shops at Cumberland, Md., cost $1,216,000, 65 per cent completed; Thaw- 
ing house at Curtis Bay, Baltimore, Md., cost $100,000, completed: recon- 
struction of bridges from Cuba to Orient, Ohio, cost $249,130, completed; 
engine terminal facilities at De Forest Junction, Ohio, cost $146,280, 80 
per cent completed; 12 additional stalls to round house at Garrett, Ind., 
cost $155,000, completed; a new power plant at Garrett, Ind., completed; 
8-stall engine house at Ivorydale, Ohio, cost $130,637, 90 per cent com- 
pleted; engine terminal improvements at Lorain, Ohio, cost $101,790, 
5 per cent completed; rebuilding bridge No. 3, at North Dayton, Ohio, 
cost $407,832, completed; new receiving yard at North Dayton, cost 
$116,186, completed; engine house remodelling, at South Chicago, cost 
$106,700, 5 per cent completed; extending engine house at Storrs, Ohio, 
cost $100,950, 5 per cent completed; enlarging engine house at Stock Yards, 
Ohio, cost $100,000, 91 per cent completed; freight house, office, etc., at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., cost $268,013, completed; five additional stories on 
freight house at Allegheny, Pa., cost $228,000 completed; transfer bridge 
pier 10, at Locust Point, Baltimore, Md., cost $137,833, completed. 


Barton County & Santa Fe (A. T. & S. Fe.) 


First Track: In Kansas not specified, 31.20 miles. 


Bay Point & Clayton 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Extension to Bay Point 
Cal., including overhead crossing over the Santa Fe and Southern Pacific, 
cost $100,000, work not started but expected to be finished by June, 1919, 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 

First Track: Deer Creek Junction, Pa., branch to new mines of Inland 
Steel Company, 1.60 miles. j 

Second Track Henlein, Pa., to Kremis, 2.00 miles; Black 
River Valley, 1.00 mile; total 3.00 miles. ; pS Br 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Deer Creek Junction, Pa., 
branch to new mines of Inland Steel Co., 2.54 miles, cost $410,000, 50 per 
cent completed; change of grade and alinement, Pardoe to Cool Spring, cost 
$1,828,055, 45 per cent completed; Blacks Run to River Valley, Pa., double 
track bridge over Allegheny river, Pennsylvania Railroad and highways 
with approaches, cost $2,149,112, 96 per cent completed; K. O. Junction, 
new yard tracks, cost $378,711, completed; enlargement of yard and facilities 
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at Conneaut Harbor, O., cost $209,316, completed; change of grade and 
alinement at Rural Ridge, Pa., cost $290,000, 45 per cent completed; change 
of grade and alinement from Culmerville to bridge No. 7, Pa., cost $1,- 
617,778, 70 per cent completed; change of grade and alinement from 
Harrisville, Pa., to Grove City, Pa., cost $896,000, 31 per cent completed 
(work held up, continuation undecided); change of grade and alinement 
at Hartstown, Pa., cost $490,000, 91 per cent completed (work deferred) ; 
North Bessemer, Pa., new 400-ton coaling plant and tracks, cost $160,000, 
59 per cent completed. 


Black Mountain Railway 
In North Carolina, not specified, 2.30 miles. 


Black Mountain Railroad 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Grading completed on 8 
miles and ready for track laying between Hulen, Ky., and head of Packetts 


Creek. 
Boston & Albany 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Reconstruction of draw- 
bridge over Chelsea river at Chelsea, Mass., cost $280,300, 35 per cent 
completed; renewal of bridge over North Elm street and public square at 
Westfield, cost $250,000, 6 per cent completed. 


Boston & Maine 
From North Chelmsford, Mass., to West Chelmsford, 


First Track: 


Second Track: 
2.25 miles. 

Third Track: From Westminster, Mass., to South Ashburnham, 3.94 
miles; Cummings, Me., to North Berwick, 5.64 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Rebuilding bridge No. 180, 
at Zoar, Mass., cost $215,000, 28 per cent completed; rebuilding bridge 
No. 154, at Greenfield, Mass., cost $308,500, 60 per cent completed; rebuild- 
ing bridge No. 108, at Saco, Me., cost $105,000, 15 per cent completed; 
improvements in yard and signals at Boston, Mass., cost $148,812, nearing 
completion; engine house and yard facilities at Rotterdam, N. Y., cost 
$643,000, 23 per cent completed; engine house and yard facilities at Lowell, 
Mass., cost $1,000,000, 14 per cent completed; engine house facilities at 
East Deerfield, Mass., cost $800,000, 40 per cent completed; rebuilding 
bridge No. 148, East Deerfield, cost $274,000, completed; engine house and 
facilities, East Cambridge, cost $171,000, nearing completion; additional 
yard facilities, Lawrence, cost $100,000, completed. 


Buffalo Creek 
First Track: At Buffalo, N. Y., 0.18 mile. 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 


Second Track: In Pennsylvania, at Falls Creek, 0.18 mile; from Marion 
Center, Pa., 2.6 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Shop terminal facilities, at 
East Salamanca, N. Y., cost $706,500, completed; additional yard tracks 
at East Salamanca, cost $133,245, completed; shop terminal facilities at 
Elk Run Junction, cost $696,606, completed. 


Carolina & Northeastern 
First Track: Rehoboth, N. C., to Lasker, 4.00 miles. 


Catasauqua & Fogelsville 
Other Important Work Under Construction: At Guth, Pa. (Jordan 
Bridge), replacing viaduct with 3-span arch and filling at cost of $150,000, 
83 per cent completed. 


Central New England 
Second Track: Highlands and Reynolds branch, N. Y. 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Strengthening Poughkeepsie 
Bridge, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., cost $370,000, completed. 


Central of New Jersey 
Third Track: Between North Branch, N. J., and White House, 4.07 
miles. 

Fourth Track: 
miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Elimination of grade 
crossing, Westfield, N. J., cost $303,157, 88 per cent completed; addi- 
tional yard tracks, Newark, N. J., cost $118,584, completed; Broad street 
terminal, Newark, N. J., cost $632,663, completed; extra power house, 
Ashley, Pa., cost $161,123, completed; new coal pier No. 18 at Jersey 
City, N. J., cost $1,506,513 (1918 allowance $800,000); storage yard, 
Port Newark, Newark, N. J., cost $227,003, 92 per cent completed; 
renewal bridge No. 1 at Phillipsburg, N. J., cost $475,642, 17 per cent 
completed; coal thawing sheds, Jersey City, cost $252,380, 7 per cent 
completed; additional yard tracks, Allentown, Pa., cost $279,556, 53 per 
cent completed; extension of service plant, Jersey City, cost $188,902, 90 
per cent completed; extension fifth track, Bayonne, N. J., to Jersey City, 
cost $111,591, 5 per cent completed; storage yard pier No. 18, Jersey 
City, cost $828,686, 48 per cent completed (1918 allowance, $500,000). 


Chartiers Southern 


First Track: Clarksville, Pa., to near Jefferson, 3.50 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Extension from Eighty- 
Four, Pa., to Marianna, 10.20 miles, work indefinitely postponed, cost $1,- 
385,000, 65 per cent completed; Champion to near Jefferson, 9 miles, cost 
$1,912,840, 50 per cent completed; Crucible to Nemacolin mine, 5.50 miles, 
cost $835,000, 10 per cent completed. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


First Track: Extension Big Coal branch from Seth, W. Va., to Whites- 
ville, 13.3 miles, branch line up Big Elk Run of Coal river, 3.8 miles; Marsh 
Fork extension, Little Marsh, W. Va., to Hozy Creek, 6.5 miles; branch up 


Between North Branch, N. J., and White House, 4.07 
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Pond Fork from Madison, W. Va., 11.6 miles; branch Man, W. Va., up 
Huff creek of Guyandot river, 2.7 miles. 


Second Track: Barboursville. W. Va., to Clover Valley, 1.44 miles; 
Peeks Mill to Peach creek, W. Va., 3.38 miles; West Hamlin to Salt Rock, 
W. Va., 2.08 miles; Logan, W. Va., to Stollings, 1.1 miles; Bremo to 
Strathmore, 3.00 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Eight-stall addition to round- 
house, Fulton, Va., cost $109,136, completed; renewal of bridge over Coal 
river with double track structure, St. Albans, W. Va., cost $151,485, com- 
pleted; third track from Big Sandy Junction to Russell, Ky., 11.3 miles, 
cost $490,000, 4 per cent completed; renewal bridge No. 44 with doubie 
track structure, Clover Valley, W. Va., cost $153,516; extension of line 
from Man to Gilbert, W. Va., 13.0 miles, cost $850,053, 71 per cent com- 
pleted; new additional westbound yard, Russell, Ky., cost $819,618, 70 per 
cent completed; renewal bridge No. 66, Martha, W. V., with double track 
structure, cost $135,678, 50 per cent completed; water station at Silver 
Grove, Ky., cost $131,000, 3 per cent completed; additional shop facilities, 
Huntington, W. Va., cost $535.500, 5C per cent completed. 


Chicago & Alton 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Track elevation, Rockwell! 
to Kedzie- avenues, Chicago, cost $275,793, 85 per cent completed (work 
held up); yards and tracks, Carlinville, Ill., cost $144,971, 62 per cent 
completed; freight terminal, Chicago, cost $1,400,000 (work held up). 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Second Track: At  Okaw, IIl., 0.33 mile; Jackson (Ind.) coal branch, 
1.64 miles; total 1.97 miles. 


Chicago & Erie 


Other Important Work Under Construction: 
Webster avenue, Chicago, cost $232,681, 
Marion, O., cost $445,641, completed. 


Freight station and yard, 
completed; addition to yards, 


Chicago & North Western 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Ore docks and yards, Ash- 
land, Wis., cost $1,727,200, completed; elevator (6,000,000 bu.), South Chi- 
cago, Ill, cost $4,583,348, completed; elevator (1,500,000 bu.) Council 
Bluffs, Ia., cost $1,604,053, completed; extension of shop buildings, Chicago, 
cost $721,054, completed; track elevation, Milwaukee, Wis., cost $1,192,614, 
completed; addition to engine house, Nelson, Ill., cost $182,000, completed; 
track elevation, Mayfair, Chicago, cost $792,000, completed; reconstruction 
Des Plaines river bridge, Galena division, cost $149,550, completed; Franklin- 
Orleans street viaduct, Chicago, cost $709,340, completed; 20-stall addition 
to engine house, Fond du Lac, Wis., cost $385,745, completed; Poposia mine 
spur, 3.77 miles, at Hudson, Wyo., cost $139,020, completed. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
First Track: Cut-off on old line at Orin Junction, Wyo., 1.16 miles. 
Second Track: At Smithboro, IIl., 0.18 mile; at Beardstown, 1.64 miles; 
at Girard, 0.22 mile; Keyesport to Shattuc, 10.43 miles; Smithboro to Dur- 
ley, 2.63 miles; at St. Joseph, Mo., 0.08 mile; Crawford, Neb., to Rutland, 
5.95 miles; Ashland to Greenwood, 7.63 miles; Sheridan, Wyo., to Dietz, 
3.70 miles; total 32.46 miles. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Midland, Ind., yard and 
engine terminal (1918 appropriation $38,500), cost $230,282, 16 per cent 
completed. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
. First Track: Techny, Ill., to Bensenville, 3.7 miles. 

Second Track: Techny, IIll., to Bensenville, 3.5 miles; 
Minn., to Milan, 5.6 miles; total 9.1 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Track elevation, Milwaukee, 
Wis., cost $2,083,444, completed; track depression, Minneapolis, cost $1,- 
365,261, completed; new station, Butte, Mont., cost $272,945, completed; 
roundhouse, Sioux City, Ia., cost $120,902, completed; electrification, Othello- 
Argo, cost $8,990,741, to be completed by July, 1919; additions to shops, 
Dubuque, Ia., cost $115,000, completed; engine terminal, Ottumwa June. 
tion, Ia., cost $772,300, completed; bridge over Missouri river, Chamberlain, 
S. Dak., cost $210,200, completed. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Second Track: Allerton, Ia., to Clio, 7.6 miles; Tindall, Mo., to Trenton, 
4.3 miles; Topeka, Kan., to Bishop, 6 miles; Paxico, Kan., to McFarland, 
3.90 miles. 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Track elevation, Chicago, 
cost $144,780, 87 per cent completed; second main track; engine terminal, 
Burr Oak, IIl., cost $246,935, 60 per cent completed. 

Chicago Union Station 

First Track: At Chicago, Ill., 0.70 mile. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Other Important Work Uader Construction: 
Minn., cost $108,563, completed. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Coal branch from Dana, 
Ind., 5 miles, cost $103,461, 90 per cent completed; track elevation, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., cost $100,000, 60 per cent. completed; freight house and 
office building, Indianapolis, cost $201,520, 90 per cent completed. 


Montevideo, 


Engine terminal, St. Paul, 
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Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
First Track: In Tennessee, from M. P. 236.25 to 237.25, 2 miles. 


Second Track: In Tennessee, M. P. 216.1 to 217.5, 1.40 miles; M. P. 
215.3 to 215.4, 0.4 miles; M. P. 213.4 to 213.8, 0.40 miles; M. P. 229.2 
to 230, 0.80 miles; M. P. 236.2 to 237.2, 1 mile; in Kentucky, from M. P. 
124 to 132, and from M. P. 143.7 to 146. 7, 9 miles; total 13 miles.. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Reconstruction of Tennessee 
river bridge, Chattanooga, Tenn., cost $268,175, completed; second track, 
Helenwood, Tenn., to Robbins, 6.00 miles, cost $354,000; Huffman to 
Lancing, cost $1,311,841. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 


Second Track: Union City, Ind., to Winchester, 9.00 miles; between 
Marion, Ohio, and Nelson, 33.00 miles; Ansonia to Union City, 9.00 miles; 
Columbus to Avenue, 4.60 miles; total 55.60 miles. 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Additional yard facilities at 
Mattoon, IIl., cost $115,000, grading completed; building 4.30 miles of first 
track near Zionsville, Ind., 10 per cent completed; building second track 
from Briar, Ind., to Beech Grove, 9 miles, 50 per cent completed, and 
from Augusta, Ind., to Whitestown, 11 miles, 10 per cent completed; 
separation of grades in Indianapolis, Ind., cost $600,000, 75 per cent com- 
pleted; new receiving yard at Brightwood, cost $176,000, completed; addi- 
tional yard facilities at Beech Grove, cost $145,000, completed; rebuilding 
bridge No. 6 at Cleveland, Ohio, cost $221,450, substructure completed, 
superstructure to be completed by March, 1919; separation of grades at 
four streets in Columbus, cost $332,287, completed; additional yard facili- 
ties at Bellefontaine, cost $270,000, and rearrangement of tracks, relocation 
of freight house and track connections at Bellefontaine, cost $128,000, com- 
pleted; additional yard facilities at Sharonville, cost $545,000, to be com- 
pleted by March, 1919; additional yard facilities at Columbus, cost $265,000, 
grading completed; new engine terminal at Galion, cost $219,000, and addi- 
tional yard facilities at Galion, cost $152,000, completed; extension of yard, 
Bellefontaine, O., cost $135,000, completed; rearrangement of tracks at 
Galion, O., cost $100,400, completed; engine terminal and yards at Ansonia, 
O., to cost $184,800. 

Colorado Railroad 


First Track: M. P. 83 to Ingleside (Colo.) branch, 0.19 mile. 


Columbia & Nehalem River 
In Oregon, not specified, 1.00 mile. 


Cumberland Valley 

Second Track: Newville, Pa., to Oakville, 2.71 miles; Maugansville, Md., 
to Hagerstown, 1.93 miles; total 4.64 miles, 

Other Important Work Under Construction; Extension of second track 
and revision of grade and alinement from Oakville, Pa., to Shippensburg, 
cost $440,000, 35 per cent completed; additional yards at Cumbo, W. Va., 
to cost $120,000, 65 per cent completed. 


Delaware & Hudson 
First Track: At Ninevah, N. Y., 0.24 mile. 
Second Track: Windsor, N. Y., to Ninevah, 6.50 miles. 
Third Track: Between Oneonta, N. Y., and Albany, 1.28 miles. 


Other Important Work Under Construction: From Schenevus, N. Y., 
to Richmondville Summit, 12.45 miles main track, signals, bridges, etc., 
cost $814,712, 45 per cent completed; $450,000 of the appropriation was 
cancelled. 


First Track: 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Elimination of 26 grade 
crossings, Orange, N. J., cost $2,173,165, 99 per cent completed; elimina- 
tion of grade crossing and new passenger station, Madison, N. J., cost 
$646,250, 98 per cent completed; grade crossing elimination, Passaic, N. J., 
cost $197,631, 90 per cent completed; grade crossing elimination, East 
Buffalo, N. Y., cost $284,776 completed; grade crossing elimination, Buffalo, 
N. Y., cost $424,770, completed; engine terminal, Jersey City, N. J., cost 
$148,174, completed; power plant, East Buffalo, cost $284,646, completed; 
extension of piers No. 3 and No. 4, at Hoboken, N. J., cost $146,835, 95 
per cent completed; rebuilding power house, Hoboken, cost $121,646, 35 
per cent completed; additions to engine terminal Gravel Place, Pa., cost 
$117,714, completed. 


Denver & Rio Grande 
First Track: Cokedale, Colo., to Bon Carbo, 7.19 miles; Hooper (Utah) 
branch to Kingsville and to Cox, 2.76 miles; total 9.95 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Yard and engine terminal 
at Soldier Summit, Utah, cost $850,000, 41 per cent completed; second 
track, Buttes, Colo.-Pueblo, cost $103,435, 67 per cent completed. 


Detroit Terminal 
Second Track: In Michigan, at various points, 0.66 mile. 


Duluth & Iron Range 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Logging spur, 18 miles, from 
Wales, Minn., cost $215,997, completed; repair shop, Two Harbors, Minn., 
cost $192,854, completed. 


Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Coal handling bridge, Du- 
luth, Minn., cost $239,750; steel and concrete ore dock, Duluth, cost 
$3,839,714, 85 per cent completed; Missabe mine spur, cost $177,399, com- 
pleted; spur to Carson Lake and Fletcher mines, cost $263,105, 95 per cent 
completed. 
El Paso & Southwestern 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Change of line, M. P. 117+ 
144, Eastern division, cost $514,063, completed. 
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Erie i 

Other Important Work Under Construction: 
ton, N. J., cost $875,695, completed; renewal of bridge No. 192.22, cost 
$183,064, completed; coaling plant, Hornell, N. Y., cost $255,000, com- 
pleted; revision of engine terminal, East Buffalo, cost $248,137, completed; 
elimination of grade crossing, Louisiana street, Buffalo, cost $269, 689, 
completed; engine terminal, Salamanca, N. Y., cost $237, 293, 90 per cent 
completed; elimination of grade crossings, Jamestown, N. Y., cost $475,075, 
40 per cent completed; engine terminal facilities, Brockwayville, Pa., cost 
$142,445, 75 per cent completed; engine terminal, Avoca, Pa., cost $260,000, 
30 per cent completed; improved engine terminal, Ferrona, Pa., cost 
$201,552, completed; engine terminal facilities, Meadville, Pa., cost $415,081; 
classification yard, Girard, O., cost $169,643, completed; elimination of grade 
crossing, P. R. R. and Liberty road, Girard, cost $150,000, 20 per cent 
completed; improved freight handling facilities, Akron, O., cost $241,061, 
95 per cent completed; separation of grades, Youngstown, O., cost $147,840, 
70 per cent completed; enlarging the yard at Kenmore, O., cost $113,583, 
completed; engine terminal facilities, Dayton, O., cost $245,703, completed. 


Franklin & Abbeville 
First Track: Prevost Spur (La.), 3.00 miles. 


Galesburg, Rockford & Northern 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Building extension from 
Hooppole, Ill., to Geneseo, 16 miles, work includes two 100 ft. bridges, 
cost $325,000, 5 per cent completed. 


New engine terminal, Crox- 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
First Track: Rosenberg, Tex., to Damon Mound, 22.00 miles. 
Second Track: Ysleta, Tex., to El Paso, 12.49 miles; San Antonio to 
Withers, 6.47 miles; total 18.96 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Galveston (Tex.) Causeway, 
(G., H. & S. A. share), $207.280, expected to be completed by June, 1920. 


Grand Trunk Western 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Yard extension, Nichols, 
Mich., cost $406,000, to be completed June, 1919; car shops, Port Huron, 
cost $473,000, completed. 


Great Northern 

Second Track: Long Lake, Minn., to Delano, 11.56 miles; Kandiyohi to 
Pennock, 11.02 miles; Campbell to Breckenridge, 15.31 miles; Cut Bank, 
Mont., to Blackfoot, 25.33 miles; total 63.22 miles. 

Third Track: At Minneapolis, Minn., 4.26 miles. 

Fourth Track: At Minneapolis, Minn., 4.25 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Ward street bridge, Minot, 
N. D., cost $135,391, 90 per cent completed; water supply, at Bowdoin, 
Mont., cost $162,980, 97 per cent completed; engine house, etc., Bowdoin, 
cost $276,675, completed; ore dock, Allouez, Wis., cost $748,682, completed; 
treight house, team tracks, etc., St. Paul, cost $1,832,771, 90 per cent com- 
pleted; yard extension, Minot, N. D., cost $125,000, completed; rebuilding 
snow sheds, Tye, Wash., to Scenic, cost $170,000, completed; lining two 
tunnels, Butte division, cost $185,000, 90 per cent completed; new material 
yard (Minneapolis Belt Line), Northtown, Minn., cost $927,762, completed. 


Gulf & Ship Island 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Spur track extension 34.5 
miles, Hovey, Miss., to Kiln, cost $260,000, 80 per cent completed. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Second Track: At Galveston, Texas, 2.00 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Galveston Causeway (G. C. & 
S. F. share), $305,151, 50 per cent completed; reconstruction of Gulf & 
Interstate Railway from Port Bolivar, Tex., to High Island, cost $172,810, 


completed. 
Gulf, Florida & Alabama 


First Track: Pensacola, Fla., to Navy Yard, 5.08 miles. 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern 

First Track: McLain, Miss., to end of track, 30.00 miles; Middleton, 
Tenn., to Barrett’s Divide, 18.00 miles; total 48.00 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Extension of Blodgett 
branch, McLain, Miss., north, to be 31 miles long; total cost $560,000, 
92 per cent completed; extension of Middletown-Jackson line, to be 40 
miles long, 80 per cent completed. 


Hocking Valley 

Second Track: Delaware, Ohio, to Marion, 6.90 miles; Marion to Wal- 
bridge, 6.00 miles; total 12.90 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Passing track beeween 
Marion, Ohio, and Pemberville (to be absorbed later as second track), 
cost $443,000, 70 per cent completed; additional yard tracks at Walbridge, 
O., cost $394,740, and at Columbus, cost $128,000, completed; grade crossing 
elimination at Columbus, cost $224,331, completed; fuel and water stations 
at Walbridge, Carey, Columbus, Logan, and Nelsonville, O., cost $367,659, 
completed; ten-stall engine house, turntable, shops and tracks at Nelson- 
ville, O., cost $120,000, completed. 


Houston & Texas Central 
Other Important Work Under Construction: 12-mile belt line around 
Dallas, Tex , cost $834,500. 
Illinois Central 
Second Track: Belleville, Ill., to Wilderman, 2.8 miles, 
Third Track: From Du Quoin, Ill, to Bois, 3 miles. 


Fifth Track: Chicago, Twenty- seen to Fortieth street, 
Kensington to Riverdale, 4 miles. 


5 miles, and 
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Sixth Track: Chicago, Twenty-second to Fortieth street, 5 miles, and 
Kensington to Riverdale, 4 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Branch from Golconda, IIL, 
6.5 miles, cost $125,000, 40 per cent completed; Chicago, reconstruction of 
bridges from Sixty-third to Sixty-seventh streets, inclusive, cost $537,000, 
94 per cent completed, and Fifty-first to Sixtieth streets, inclusive, cost 
$821,850, 50 per cent completed; raising tracks between Fifty-first and 
Sixty-seventh streets, cost $426,800, to be completed by June, 1919; build- 
ing suburban stations at Sixty-third, Sixty-fourth, Sixty-sixth and Sixty- 
seventh streets, cost $302,270, completed; depot and office building 
Sixty-third street, cost $878,000, completed; reconstruction St. Charles Air 
Line bridge, cost $151,420, 80 per cent completed; classification yard, 
cost $1,500,000; track elevation from Grand Crossing to Kingston, cost 
$2,082,300, 31 per cent completed; engine terminal at Hawthorne, cost 
$150,890, 75 per cent completed; four track bridge over Kankakee river, 
Kankakee, Ill., cost $346,357, 71 per cent completed, and engine terminal, 
cost $136,476, completed; engine terminal and additional yard tracks, 
Champaign, cost $259,000, completed; additional yard tracks, Centralia, 
cost $171,710, 85 per cent completed; water supply, Du Quoin, IIl., cost 
$100,000, 10 per cent completed; engine terminal, Carbondale, cost $300,000, 
completed; engine terminal and yard tracks, Mounds, cost $458,000, 95 
per cent completed; inbound freight housc, East St. Louis, cost $142,810, 
and engine terminal and additional yard tracks, East St. Louis, cost 
$130,290, completed; engine terminal, Clinton, cost $200,949, completed; 
engine terminal and yard at Amboy, cost $316,170, completed; passenger 
station, Mattoon, cost $107,715, and engine terminal, cost $116,530, 
completed; renewal of bridges on system, cost $1,715,340, to be completed 
by December, 1919; change in line and additional yard tracks, Stithton, 
Ky., cost $128,300, completed; engine terminal at Paducah, Ky., cost 
$265,000, completed; change of grade and line 13.5 miles from Princeton, 
Ky., to Dawson, cost $802,000, 58 per cent completed; engine terminal, 
Fulton, Ky., cost $190,000, completed; grade separation at East Junction, 
Memphis, Tenn., cost $161,160, and additional trackage Nonconnah yard, 
Memphis, cost $328,920, nearing completion. 


Indianapolis Union Railway 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Elevation of Union tracks 
at Indianapolis, Ind., cost $8,060,000, 25 per cent completed. 


International & Great Northern 
Other Important Work Under Construction: New shop buildings, San 
Antonio, Tex., cost $229,163, completed. 
Jacksonville Terminal Company 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Reconstruction and enlarge- 
ment of passenger and freight facilities at Jacksonville, Fla., cost about 
$2,500,000, to be completed in 1919. 


Kanawha & Michigan 

First Track: Gauley Bridge, W. V., to Belva, 5.60 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Local freight station, 
Charlestown, W. Va., cost $175,000, completed; storage yard, Dunbar, 
W. Va., cost $100,000, 90 per cent completed; extension Hobson, O., to 
Meigs, 5.5 miles, cost $431,725, 10 per cent completed; extension from 
West Charleston, W. Va., to Dunbar, 3.90 miles, cost $100,000, 25 per 
cent completed 


Kansas City Southern 


First Track: Kansas City, Mo., 1.01 miles. 
Second Track: Kansas City, Mo., 1.01 miles, 


Kentucky & Indiana Terminal Railroad 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Engine terminal, including 
3.30 miles of terminal yard track at Louisville, Ky., cost $350,000, com- 
pleted, and concrete coaling station to cost $100,000, 10 per cent completed. 


Klamath Falls Municipal 
First Track: Klamath Falls, Ore., to Dairy, 6.00 miles. 


Lake Erie & Western 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Roundhouse, Lima, O., cost 
$250,000, 30 per cent completed. 


Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion 


First Track: Reidsburg Junction, Pa., to Alsace, 3.00 miles. 


Lake Superior & Ishpeming 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Shops and engine terminal 
at Presque Isle, Marquette, Mich., to include 20-stall roundhouse and other 
structures also about four miles terminal tracks, cost $430,000, 75 per cent 
completed. 

Lancaster & Chester 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Bridge renewal work on 

Catawba river in South Carclina, cost $125,000, completed. 


Lehigh & New England 


First Track: Bethlehem, Pa., to Allentown, 3.00 miles. 


Lehigh Valley 


Third Track: Manchester, N. Y., to Farmington, 3.75 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Renewal of bridges, No. 
269, Athens, Pa., cost $248,560; No. 407, Stafford, Pa., cost $146,000; 
No. 386, Wadsworth, N. Y., cost $266,000; No, 379a, Rochester Junction, 
N. Y., cost $109,700, and No. 341b, Geneva Junction, N. Y., cost $138,517; 
all completed; engine terminal and tracks, Ashmore, Pa., cost $1,200,000, 
to be completed in January, 1919; new boiler. house, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
cost $196,164, completed; Hamburg Turnpike viaduct, Buffalo, N. Y., cost 
$216,013, 83 percent completed; Avenue R, bridge, Newark, N. J., cost 
$193,135, completed; engine terminal, East Buffalo, N. Y., cost $688,710, 
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completed; Tifft Farm engine terminal, Buffalo, cost $509,687, completed; 
engine terminal, Suspension Bridge, cost $431,107, completed; engine 
terminal, Manchester, cost $684,458, completed; new pier and bulkhead 
pier 44 East River, New York, cost $142,010, completed; changes on 
piers D. H. and L at Jersey City, N. J., cost $240,360, completed, 


Live Oak, Perry & Gulf 
First Track: Enconfina (Fla.), river west 4.00 miles. 
Second Track; Altag, Fla., to main line, 1.75 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Extension from Enconfina 
(Fla.), river west 10 miles, of which 7 miles are under construction, 


Long Island 

First Track: At Bethpage Junction, N. Y., 0.02 mile. 

Second Track: Floral Park, N. Y., to Garden City, 3.11 miles; Hemp- 
stead to Meadow Brook, 1.84 miles; Hicksville to Pinelawn, 6.45 miles; 
total 11.40 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Yard changes, Long Island 
City, N. Y., cost $140,930, completed; terminal facilities at Camp Upton, 
cost $250,000, completed; improved engine house facilities, Long Island 
City, cost $104,440, 70 per cent completed; improvements, including classi- 
fication yard, Bay Ridge, cost $262,227, 70 per cent completed; freight 
yard at Bushwick, cost $247,230, 90 per cent completed; rearrangement and 
new station and track at Rockaway Park, cost $127,892, completed. 


Louisville & Nashville 

First Track: Kildav, Ky., to Seagrove, 9.58 miles; Grays Knob to mouth 
of Turtle Creek, 2.70 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Bulkheads and bank pro- 
tection, Pascagoula, Miss., cost $123,464, 82 per cent completed; second 
track 7.55 miles from Corbin, Ky., to Arkle, cost $252,502, 40 per cent 
completed; terminal yard at De Courcey, Ky., cost $1,356,471, completed; 
extension of yard at Montgomery, Ala., cost $276,200, 44 per cent com- 
pleted; yard facilities at Radnor, Tenn., cost $2,170,067, 89 per cent com- 
pleted; Lexington & Eastern hranch from Blackey, Ky., 3.5 miles, cost 
$150,000, 60 per cent completed, and from Hamdin, Ky., 6.68 miles, 
$230,000, 42 per cert completed; branches in Perry county, Ky., 7.91 
miles, cost $229,099, 75 per cent completed; Kentucky & Virginia, spur 
from Evarts, Ky.. 6 miles, cost $216,000, 36-per cent completed; recon- 
struction of coal wharf, Mobile, Ala., cost $114,251, 78 per cent completed. 


Madison, Illinois & St. Louis 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Engine terminal in north 
end of Madison yard in Venice, IIl., cost $140,000, 30 per cent completed. 


Mahoning Coal Road 
Other Important Work Under Consiruction: Coalburg, O., enlargement 
of yard, cost $402,451. completed; additional car repair tracks, cost $110,000, 
10 per cent ee, and new engine terminal, cost $675,000, 30 per 
cent completed; Hunrod avenue viaduct, Youngstown, O., cost $310,285, 
31 per cent completed 


Maine Central 

First Track: Fairfield, Me., to Benton, 0.71 mile. 

Second Track: Waterville, Me., to Clinton, 7.47 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Shop improvements, Water- 
ville, Me., cost $247,625, completed; renewal of bridge, Gardner, cost 
$120,000; terminal improvements at Mattawamkeag, cost $145,000, to be 
completed by Tune, 1919. 


Marion & Eastern 
First Track: Pittsburg, Ill., eastward, 1.00 mile. 


Miami Mineral Belt 


First Track: Hockerville, Kan., to Baxter Junction, 2.20 miles; Monarch 
to Naylor, 1.40 miles; total 3.60 miles. 


Michigan Central 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Engine terminal and yard, 
Niles, Mich., cost $1,378,500, to be completed July, 1919; draw bridge, 
River Rouge, Detroit, Mich., cost $541,000, to be completed July, 1920; 
boiler and tank shop, Jackson, Mich., cost $355,000, to be completed 
March, 1929; steel car repair shep, West Detroit, Mich., cost $210,000, 
completed; new roundhouse and facilities, Joliet, Ill., cost $161,600, to be 
completed March, 1919, 


Midland & Northwestern 


First Track: Flory, Tex., to Seminole, 17.00 miles. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Concrete arch bridge, 
Frogner, Minn., cost $133,800, 38 per cent completed. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Rearranging and enlarging 
yard and locomotive facilities at New Franklin, Mo., cost $150,000, com- 
pleted; building terminal and water supply at Appleton City, Mo., cost 
$300.000, 20 per cent completed; building subway to carry Main street 
under tracks, Parsons, Kan., cost $150,000, 65 per cent completed; re- 
arranging and enlarging freight yard and building a reclamation plant at 
Parsons, cost $350,000, completed; enlarging and rearranging locomotive 
facilities and yard at Fort Worth, Tex., cost $300,000, 10 per cent com- 
pleted; grade separation to eliminate street crossings, Dallas, Tex, cost 
$360,342, 85 per cent completed. 


Missouri Pacific 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Track elevation, Omaha, 
Neb., cost $198,500, completed. 
Monongahela Railroad 


Second Track: South Brownsville, Pa., to Luzerne, 4.61 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Terminal improvements at 
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Brownsville, 
tracks, Bi 


Pa., cost $667,200, 32 per cent completed; additional yard 
Meadow Run, Pa., cost $159,600, completed; second track from 
Big Meadow Run to Rush Rue, cost $120,000, 60 per cent completed, and 
from Masontown, Pa., to Antram, cost $171,000 to be completed March, 


105,000, 4 per cent completed; 


1919; shops at South Brownsville, Pa., cost 
?a., cost $216,000, 45 per cent 


additional side tracks at Big Meadow Ren. 
completed. 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Other Important Work Under Construction: New machine shops, Algiers, 
La., cost $152,800, completed. 


Morgantown & Wheeling 
First Track: Between state line and Brave, Pa., 2.20 miles; between 
Blacksville, W. Va., and state line, 1.50 miles; total 3.70 miles, 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 

First Track: Cravens, Tenn., to Alton Park; Coalmont, Tenn, to Tates- 
ville. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Grade reduction, Chatta- 
nooga division, M. F., 76.84, cost $272,740, nearing completion; engine ter- 
minal, Atlanta, Pa., cost $206,796, 6 per cent completed; connecting track, 
Radnor, Tenn., 4.33 miles, cost $963,177, 20 per cent completed; freight 
house and team tracks, Cleveland, O., cost $129,544, ccmpleted; ade 
crossing elimination 2t Cleveland, O., to cost $2,136,000, to be completed 
June, 1920; yard extension at Bellevue, O., cost $133,787, completed. 


New York Central 
First Track: At Grand Certral Terminal, New York, 1.56 miles; exten- 
sion of New Jersey Junction, West New York, N. J., 0.17 mile. 
Second Track: Through Lyons, N. Y., yard, 1.03 miles 


Third Track: Through Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 1.63 miles; Dunkirk, N. Y., 
1.82 miles. 

Fourth Track: Through Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 1.10 miles; Dunkirk, N. Y., 
0.60 mile; Granton, N. J., to Little Ferry, 1.50 miles; Perry, Ohio, to 
Painesville, 6.42 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Censtruction: Syracuse, N. Y., Solvay 
engine house, cost $900,000, 2 per cent completed; new engine terminal, 
Watertown, N. Y., cost $900,000, 15 per cent completed; additions and 
extensions to engine house at Clearfield, Pa., cost $120,000, 85 per cent 
completed; additional eastbound yard at Minoa, N. Y., cost $250,000, 28 
per cent completed; third and fourth track, Syracuse Junction branch, 
Syracuse, N. Y., cost $460,000, 44 per cent completed; engine house 
extension and alterations, Minoa, N. Y., cost $204,000, 47 per cent com- 
pleted; .additions to engine house facilities at Cherry Tree, Pa., cost $150,- 
000, 75 per cent completed; extension of car repair shop, East Buffalo, N. Y., 
cost $550,000; 3.1 per cent completed; engine house improvemnts, De Witt, 
N. Y., cost $250,000, 40 per cent completed; engine terminal and yard 
tracks, Genesee Junction, N. Y., cost $214,000, 16 per cent completed; 
freight repairs shop facilities, New Durham, N. J., cost $200,000, 3 per 
cent completed; additional shop facilities, Avis, Pa., cost $855,000, 12 per 
cent completed; addition to Massey street yard, Watertown, N. Y., cost 
$120,000, 25 per ‘cent completed; Piers K4 and K5, Weehawken, N. J., 
cost $1,564,000, 3 per cent completed; reconstruction 149th street bridge, 
New York, cost $284,700, 24 per cent completed; elimination of yard 
crossings at Duchess Junction, N. Y., cost $424,813, completed; reconstruc- 
tion of bridge No. 698C, at Rochester, N. Y., cost $128,450, 17 per cent 
completed: elimination of grade crossing, Hertel avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., 
cost $400,390, 71 per cent completed; new yard at West Albany, N. Y., 
cost $546,107, 40 per cent completed; gencral improvements, Utica, N. Y., 
cost $509,940, 15 per ceat completed; yard extension, Little Ferry, N. J., 
cost $313,535, 33 per cent completed; passenger station facilities, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., cost $329,037, completed; express building, Buffalo, N. Y., 
cost $742,318, 97.5 per cent completed; ice house and repair yard, Wee- 
hawken, N. J., cost $397,192, 45 per cent completed; new freight house and 
team yard, West Lockport, N. Y., cost $106,878, completed; new engine 
house facilities, Belle Isle, N. Y., cost $784,153, 94 per cent completed; 
engine terminal and yard improvements, Gardenville, N. Y., cost $2,264,800, 
$3 per cent completed; change of alinement, Tonawanda, N. Y., cost 
$1,849,092, 14.5 per cent completed; improvements, Grand Central terminal, 
New York, cost $3,701,530, 72 per cent completed; new trackage at Nor- 
wood, N, Y., cost $151,000, work delayed; third and fourth track improve- 
ments at Dunkirk, N. Y., cost $174,900, 96 per cent completed; terminal 
improvements, Erie and Wesleyville, cost $221,847, 96 per cent completed; 
grade separation, Erie, Pa., cost $139,985, 50 per cent completed; new west 
bound yard, Dock Junction, Pa., cost $541,612, 70 per cent completed; new 
west bound freight main and yard tracks, Perry to Painesville, O., cost 
$204,328, 71 per cent completed; water supply improvements at Nottingham, 
O., cost $109,730, completed; extension to locomotive shops, Collinwood, O., 
cost $350,000, 20 per cent; East One Hundred and Fifth street subway, 
Cleveland, O., cost $125,243, completed; new freight terminal, Cleveland, 
O., to cost $4,513,000, nearing completion; additions to Kinsman Road yard, 
Cleveland, O., cost $140,000, 45 per cent completed; additions to yard, 
Marcy, O., cost $100.000, 45 per cent completed; new yard, Rockfort, O., 
cost $960,885, 65 per cent completed; grade separation, Elyria, O., cost 
$354,595, 30 per cent completed; new yard and engine terminal, Minerva, 
O., cost $500,000, 45 per cent completed; engine terminal and additional 
yard facilities, River Rouge, Mich., cost $173,896, completed; grade separa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., cost $267,589, 85 per cent completed; Russell street 
freight house and team tracks, Detroit, Mich., cost $341,442, completed; 
yard extension at Elkhart, Ind., cost $279,000, 80 per cent completed. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
First Track: Casanova, N. Y., to connection with New York Connecting 
0.08 mile. 


Second Track: Casanova, N. Y., to New York Connecting 0.06 mile. 


Third Track: Casanova, N. Y., to New York Connecting 0.08 mile; South 
Bay Junction, Mass., to Boston freight terminal, 0.50 mile; total 0.58 
mile. 

Fourth Track: Casanova, N. Y., to New York Connecting 0.06 mile; 
South Bay Junction, Mass., to Boston freight terminal, 0.50 mile; total 
0.56 mile. 
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Fifth Track: Belle Dock Junction, Conn., to Quinnipiack, 1.00 mile. 

Sixth Track: Belle Dock Junction, Conn., to Quinnipiack, 1.00 mile. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Strengthening bridge, Water- 
bury, Conn., cost $118,171, completed; rebuilding bridge, Hartford, Conn., 
cost $370,090, completed; Thames river bridge, New London, Conn., cost 
$2,740,000, 84 per cent completed; rebuilding bridge, Mystic, Conn., cost 
$211,131, 91 per cent completed; enlargement of South Boston cut for 


four tracks, Boston, Mass., cost $972,000, 84 per cent completed; 
freight classification yard and engine facilities, Cedar HII, Conn., 
cost $2,349,200, 50 per cent completed; additional yard _ tracks, 


Waterbury, Conn., cost $184,100, 86 per cent completed; extra classification 
yard, Midway, Conn., cost $217,000, completed; freight terminal and classi- 
fication yard, Boston, Mass., cost $1,697,000, 11 per cent completed; classifi- 
cation yard and engine facilities, Pawtucket, R. I., cost $1,403,780, 30 per 
cent completed; additional side tracks, Springfield, Mass., cost $170,000, 
80 per cent completed; connecting track from Highland branch yard to 
Naugatuck line, Waterbury, Conn., cost $340,000, 7 per cent com- 
pleted; additional yard tracks, Hartford, Conn., cost $223,000, 5 per 
cent completed; passenger station, New Haven, Conn., cost $1,434,713, 54 
per cent completed; improvements at coaling plant pier No. 4, Boston, 
Mass., cost $113,491, completed; engine house and terminal facilities, Dan- 
bury, Conn., cost $204,895, completed; new and enlarged engine house 
facilities, ‘Boston, Mass., cost $762,822, completed; Cedar Hill engine 
terminal, New Haven, Conn., cost $181,500, 24 per cent completed; engine 
facilities. South Worcester, Mass., cost $157,240, 70 per cent completed: 
four coal towers, East Providence, R. I,. cost $184,636, completed, 


New York, Susquehanna & Western 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Additional tracks and warm- 
ing house, Undercliff, N. J., cost $212,000 completed; additional engine 
terminal facilities, Little Ferry, N. J., cost $101,623, completed. 


Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt 
First Track: From connection with Virginian Railway in Virginia to 
Elizabeth River, 2.47 miles. 


Norfolk & Western 

First Track: Putnam, Va., to end of line, 8.91 miles; in West Virginia, 
extensions of Western branch, 0.25 mile and of Alma branch 0.96 mile; 
total 10.12 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Coal handling machinery 
pier No. 3, Lamberts Point, Va., cost $400,000, 50 per cent completed; 
reinforced concrete viaduct, Lynchburg, Va., cost $205,000, completed; 
treight station, Roanoke, Va., cost $380,000, completed, and increased engine 
terminal and vard facilities, cost $1,710,000, 10 per cent completed; addi- 
tional tracks, Shenandoah, Va., cost $154,000, completed; additional yard 
tracks, Hagerstown, Md., cost $600,000, 3 per cent completed; third track 
from Pelton, Va., to Vicker, 2.80 miles, cost $240,000, 58 per cent com- 
pleted, coal and water station, Vicker, Va., cost $140,000, 98 per cent com- 
pleted; additional yard facilities, Bristol, Va., cost $700,000, 88 per cent 
completed; additional storage tracks, Bannon, O., cost $100,000, 70 per 
cent completed; staticn building, Camp Lee, Petershing, Va., cost $200,000, 
completed; freight station, Winston-Salem, N. C., cost $167,000, completed. 


New York Connecting Railroad 
First Track: Sunnyside Junction, N, Y., to Fresh Pond, 4.32 miles. 
Second Track: Sunnyside Junction, N. Y., to Fresh Pond, 4.32 miles. 
Third Track North right of way line of N. Y., N. H. & H., to Wood- 
side avenue, N, Y., 3.73 miles. 
Fourth Tyvack: North right of way line of N. Y., N. H. & H., to Wood- 
side avenue, N. Y., 3.73 miles. 


Northern Pacific 

Second Track: Jamestown, N. D., to Eldridge, 4.36 miles; Bozeman, 
Mont., to Logan, 32.38 miles. 

Third Track: Billings, Mont., 1.07 miles. 

Fourth Track: Billings, Mont., 1.16 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Yellowstone division, con- 
struction dyke work and rip rap along Yellowstone river and similar 
work in Montana division; cost, $218,707, 95 per cent completed; second 
track from Jamestown, N. D., to Windsor, 12 miles, cost $328,937, 77 per 
cent completed; second track, Laurel, Mont., to Park City, 7.47 miles, 
$145,197, 44 pe cent completed; Kission, Mont., to Livingston, 5.6 miles, 
cost $118,486, 38 per cent completed; rehabilitating and improving to 
main line standards on Pasco, Sunnyside and other branches in Wash- 
ington, cost $559,361, completed. 


North Texas & Santa Fe 
In Texas, not specified, 0.70 mile. 


Oregon Short Line 

First Track Menan, Idaho, to Annis, 2.72 miles; Keever to Thomas, 
4.54 miles; Lincoln to Ammon, 3.58 miles; Garland, Utah, to Bear River 
City, 9.57 miles; Baker to Urban, 3.80 miles; total 24.21 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Replacing 50-span pile 
trestle with steel spans and concrete piers and abutments at bridge 20-A, near 
Burley, Ida., cost $200,996, nearing completion; Teton Valley branch, 
near Tetonia, Ida., to Brown Bear coal mines, construction 9.05 miles 
brancr road, with 2.00 miles of siding, cost $289,897, 15 per cent com- 
pleted. 


Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company 
First Track: Primo, Wash., to Vesta Creek, 3.21 miles. Between Pine 
Creek and Masonia, 2.32 miles. ‘ 

Second Track: Hanlons, Wash., to Kamela, 2.30 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: New line from Pine Creek, 
to Masonia, Ida., 10.54 miles, cost $380,000; work deferred, filling trestle, 
L-2, St. John Junction, Ore., cost $119,088. Completed; grade revision 
through Sullivan Gulch, Portland, Ore., cost $488,187, 95 per cent com- 
pleted; change in line, Alto, Wash., 5,070 feet, cost $177,018, 95 per cent 
completed; dredging and construction of wharf and warehouse, Seattle, 
Wash., cost $354.080. Completed. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad 

First Track: Cairnbrook, Pa., southward 1.86 miles; Meadows Yard, 
N. J., 0.31 mile; connection with the Waverly Passaic branch, 0.46 mile; 
brarch on the Meadows, 1.33 miles; at Princeton, N. J., 0.35 mile; at 
Trenton, 0.33 mile; West Morrisville, Pa., 0.08 mile; Petty Island branch, 
2.22 miles; South Philadelphia, 1.06 miles; Manayunk, Pa., 0.63 mile; 
Coatsville branch, 2.03 miles; Unity branch extension, 2.42 miles; Turtle 
Creek branch extension, 4.78 miles; Ten-mile Run branch, 0.24 mile; 
Sixtieth street branch, Philadelphia, Pa., 4.51 miles; Girard Point to 
Essington, 65i miles; Essington to Chester, 1.48 miles; at Ridley river, 
0.49 mile; at Darby river, 0.40 mile: at Stoney Creek yard, 0.35 mile; 
Camden, N. J., 1.98 miles. 

Second Track: Mt. Holly, Birmingham, N. J.,,4.81 miles; second track 
and change of line, Brownsville Junction to Linn, Pa., 2.46 miles; change 
of line and grade and second track, Bullis Mill., N. Y., to Eldred, Pa., 
7 miles; grade revision and second track, Corry, Pa., to Brownell, N, Y., 
3.50 miles; Glynden, Pa., to Spartansburg, 3.50 miles; Fifty-ninth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Grays Ferry, 1.75 miles; at Peach Bottom, Md., 2.22 
miles; at Meadows, N. J., 0.29 miles; at Princeton, N. J., 0.31 mile; at 
Trenton, 9.33 mile: at West Morrisville, Pa., yard, 1.90 miles; Petty 
Island branch 0.25 mile; Chelton avenue, Pa., 0.21 mile; at South Phila- 
delphia, 1.06 miles; Manayunk, 0.63 mile; Saltsburg, 0.49 mile; Ten-mile 
Run branch, 0.38 mile; Sixtieth street. Philadelphia, 2.54 miles; Girard 
Point and Essington, 5.48 miles; Essington to Chester, 1.41 miles; South 
Chester branch, 0.04 mile; Marcus Hook, 0.34 mile. 

Third Track: At Elkton, Md., 1.5 miles; Bayview yard, Md., 1.33 miles; 
Meadows yard, N. J., 0.26 miles. 

Fourth Track: Newark, Del., to Elkton, Md., 2.53 miles; at Beacon Hill, 
Md., 1.74 miles; at Meadows Yard, N. J., 0.21 mile; Winans, Md., to S. Y. 
Tower; South Duquesne, Pa., to Drakesburg. 


Fifth Track: Marcus Hook to Claymont, Pa.; at Philadelphia, 0.44 
mile; at Torresdale, Pa., 0.20 mile; Parkersburg to Pomeroy, 1.10 miles. 

Sixth Track: Edgely, Pa., to Tullytown, 0.73 miles; Philadelphia, Pa., 
0.71 mile. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Car repair yard facilities, 
Greenville, N. J., cost $256,770, completed; additional yard tracks, Sun- 
nyside yard, Long Island City, cost $458,598, 60 per cent completed; 
new yard tracks, Metuchen, N. J., cost $145,324, 42 per cent completed; 
protecting center pier of .Passaic river bridge, Newark, N. J., cost $184,300, 
completed; changes at passenger station, New York, cost $436,483, com- 
pleted; facilities at U. S. Cantonment, Wrightstown, N. J., cost $229,000, 
completed; Steelton, Pa., yard facilities, cost $225,686, and freight sta- 
tion and car load delivery tracks, cost $119,940, both completed; tank 
and caboose shop at Altoona, Pa., cost $216,994, completed; extension 
to power plant, cost $1,354,752, and extension to Juniata shop buildings 
at Altoona, Pa., cost $748,750, under way; oil mixing and storing plant, 
South Altoona, Pa., cost $184,267, completed; renewal of two bridges, 
Orrton Pa, cost $373,716, completed; reconstruction of bridge No. 57.99, 
Reading, Pa., cost $316,196, 65 per cent completed; side track, Bolivar, 
Pa., cost $176,162, completed; rebuilding freight facilities, Connellsville, 
Pa., cost $201,657, completed; additional classification tracks, Conemaugh, 
Pa., cost $176,645, completed; new engine facilities, Derry, Pa., cost $124,705, 
25 per cent completed; improved freight facilities, East Liberty, Pa., cost 
$565,811, and at Greensburg, Pa., cost $101,051, both completed; extension 
of yard tracks, Pitcairn, Pa., cost $104,502, 50 per cent completed, engine and 
storehouse facilities, Pitcairn, Pa., cost $100,018, completed; coaling sta- 
tion, Pitcairn, Pa., cost $150,000, completed; improved engine facilities, 
Youngwood, Pa., cost $323,262, 95 per cent completed; locomotive terminal 
facilities, West Brownsville Junction, Pa., cost $245,913, 95 per cent 
completed; grade crosssing elimination, Buffalo, N. Y., cost $184,648, 73 
per cent completed; additional freight facilities, Buffalo, N. Y., cost 
$741,764, 85 per cent completed; ore dock facilities and track changes 
at Buffalo, N. Y., cost $123,046, completed; grade crossing elimination, 
Mineral Springs road, Buffalo, cost $283,237; Shocks Mills freight storage 
yard, Marietta, Pa., cost $467,905, completed; change of line and grade, 
Larabee, Pa., cost $192,171, 98 per cent completed; elevating existing 
main track and grading for second track at Brownell to Sherman, N. Y., 
cost $312,036, 58 per cent completed; additional engine house facilities, 
South Oil City, Pa., cost $126,385, 98 per cent completed; elimination of 
grade crossings and rearrangement of freight facilities, Erie, Pa., cost 
$142,107, 90 per cent completed; engine house and facilities, Kane, Pa., 
cost $194,084, 90 per cent completed; extension to engine house, addi- 
tional ash pits, oil house, etc., Renovo, Pa., cost $103,450, 85 per cent 
completed; bridge at Lewistown Junction, Pa., cost $135,300, completed; 
bridge at Nanticoke river, Pa., cost $114,000, completed; new receiving 
yard and shipping tracks, Farnhurst, Del., cost $132,769, completed; ex- 
tension of second track, from Harrington, Del. to Greenwood, cost $376,755, 
95 per cent completed; extension to engine house, Philadelphia, Pa., cost 
$120,607, 80 per cent completed; relocating freight station and tracks at 
Roberts avenue and King street, Philadelphia, cost $140,074, completed; 
storage yard, Twenty-second street and Margie street, Philadelphia, cost 
$160,793, completed; replacing bridge at Kensington avenue, cost $153,299, 
and at Second street, on main line, Philadelphia, cost $126,113, both 
completed; new line, Saltsburg, Pa., to Turtle Creek branch, 8.4 miles, 
cost $769,746, 60 per cent completed; removing 1,000 ft. of cover at 
west end of Radebaugh tunnel, cost $518,231, 4 per cent completed; 
partial development of new classification yard at west end, Sharpsburg, 
Pa., cost $1,431,876, 62 per cent completed; 10-mile branch to Waynes- 
burg, Pa., cost $402,884, 60 per cent completed; 10-mile branch to Pitt 
Gas Coal Co., at Besco, Pa., cost $140,466, 60 per cent completed; engine 
house facilities, additional yard tracks and shop appurtenances, Blairs- 
ville, Pa., cost $219,556, 65 per cent completed; removing old tunnel lin- 
ing 200 ft. at Radebaugh, Pa., cost $132,415, completed; new engine 
facilities, Gardenville, N. Y., cost $1,023,106, 75 per cent completed; new 
bridge over Red Bank creek, Red Bank, Pa., cost $234,400, 75 per cent 
completed; bridge over Clarion river, Parkers Landing, Pa., cost $289,657, 
73 per cent completed; bridge over East Sandy creek, East Sandy, Pa., 
cost $226,820, 73 per cent completed; bridge over Mahoning creek, Ma- 
honing, Pa., cost $213,163, 75 per cent completed; replacing engine house, 
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extending machine shop and other repair facilities, Pitcairn, Pa., to cost 
$310,000, 84 per cent completed; change of line and grade, Freeport, 
Pa., to Butler Junction, Pa., cost $1,072,017, completed; additional en- 
gine house facilities at Shire Oaks, Pa., cost $142,986, 70 per cent com- 
pleted. Rebuilding bridge at Schuylkill river, Ridgewood, Pa., cost 
$275,254, completed; rebuilding bridge at Schuylkill river, Orrton, Pa., 
cost $246,947, completed; rebuilding bridge over Schuylkill river, Frick 
Lock, Pa.. cost $151,370, completed; Coatesville, Pa., Pomeroy yard, 
cost $208,755, 90 per cent completed; West Mainsville, Pa., east- 
bound receiving yard and westbound departure yard, cost $71,714, 
completed; new bridge over Schuylkill river, Manayunk, Pa., cost $845,623, 
completed; new bridge over Leverington avenue, Manayunk, Pa., cost 
$135,790, 71 per cent completed; foundations, Sullivan Way, undergrade 
bridge, Trenton, N. J., cost $154,857, 86 per cent completed; new engine 
house and shop facilities, Phillipsburg, N. J., cost $138,141, 19 per cent 
completed; freight station and delivery tracks, Harrisburg, Pa., cost 
$526,500, 78 per cent completed; revision and enlargement of yard at 
Meadows, N. J., cost $1,224,560, 37 per cent completed; relocation work 
and passenger and freight station and yards, Princeton, N. J., cost 
$433,557, 81 per cent completed; westbound receiving and classification 
yard and transfer facilities Waverly, N. J., cost $1,507,210, 20 per cent 
completed; bridge over Avenue R, Newark, N., J., cost $175,000, completed; 
covered pier and tracks, Greenville, N. J., cost $688,171, completed; stor- 
age yard and track connections for U. S. Government and submarine boat 
corporation, Newark, N. J., cost $144,868, completed; developments be- 
tween Passaic and Hackensack rivers, Meadow, N. J., cost $290,306, com- 
pleted; reconstruction of Baltmore & Potomac tunnels, Baltimore, Md.; 
cost $840,874, completed; coal pier and export pier, rearranging track, 
Baltimore, Md., cost $541,191, completed; construction of new tracks at 
south end of Gunpowder river bridge, Maryland, to north end of Bayview 
yard, 19.5 miles, cost $1,290,983, 15 per cent completed; extension No. 1 
track 6.7 miles between Baltimore and Washington, cost $456,845, 12 per 
cent completed: new pier and grain elevator, (Canton), Baltimore, Md., 
cost $2,680,011, 30 per cent completed; new engine house and machine 
shop, etc., Greenwich, Pa., cost $543,830, 14 per cent completed; South 
Chester bridge locomotive and car facilities at Thurlow, Pa., cost $474,730, 
1 per cent completed; two-track joint line, Broad street to Delaware 
avenue and Hoyt street, South Philadelphia, 2 miles, cost $260,700, 
4 per cent completed; South Chester branch closing gap in line 4 miles, 
track at Chester, Pa., cost $382,386, 95 per cent completed; additional 
tracks and revision of Thurlow yard, Marcus Hook, Pa., and Thurlow, 
Pa., cost $544,800, 5 per cent completed; new yard, Edge Moor, Del., cost 
$2.222,000, 8 per cent completed; additional facilities at engine house, 
Wilmington, Del., cost $585,355, 15 per cent completed; track elevation 
at Soutk Philadelphia, Pa., Pennsylvania portion, cost $4,231,316, 96 
per cent completed, and Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington portion 
cost $753,467, 90 per cent completed; yard at West Philadelphia, cost 
$2,147,448, 18 per cent completed; Sixtieth street branch, Fifty-eighth 
street to Junction with Chester and Philadelphia bridge, Philadelphia, 10 
miles, cost $1,594,602, 42 per cent completed; branch from Chester to 
Gerard Point, and connection with main line at Eddystone, between Ches- 
ter and Philadelphia, Pa., cost $3,091,703, 66 per cent completed; recon- 
struction of Pequa creek bridge, Pequa, Pa., cost $184,319, 4 per cent 
completed; engine terminal at Perryville, Md., cost $262,287, 1 per cent 
completed; elimination of grade crossing at Chestnut Hill bridge, Phila- 
delphia, cost $925,000, completed; extension to engine house, ash pits at 
Gray’s Ferry yard, Philadelphia, cost $107,990, 12 per cent completed; 
change of line and grade from Delaware avenue branch, Trenton to Cum- 
berland street, Philadelphia, cost $623,833, completed; overhead bridge 
at Trentcn, N. J., cost $148,855, completed; alterations to hog abattoir, 
Philadelphia, Pa., cost $162,354, 90 per cent completed; electrification from 
West Philadelphia to Chestnut Hill, cost $221,105, and electrification from 
Philadelphia to Paolia, cost $1,843,875, completed. 


Pennsylvania—Western Lines 


First Track: North Columbus, O., to Worthington,* between Worthington 
and Lewis Center, 8.00 miles. 


Second Track: Lewis Center, O., to Delaware 5.06 miles; at Bellaire 
2.20 miles; Wardwell to Bristclville 11.60 miles; total 18.86 miles. 


Third Track: Leetonia, O., to Alliance Junction, 13.00 miles; Alliance, 
O., to Maximo, 6.20 miles, at Maximo, O.; at Canton, O.; Marsfield to 
Toledo Junction; Moravia, O., Lawrence Junction to Mahonington and 
H, F. Tower; Smithville to Millbrook, O. 


Fourth Track: Alliance to Maximo, O., 6.20 miles; at Alliance, O., 3.00 
miles; at Maximo, O.; at Canton, O.; Moravia, O.; Lawrence Junction to 
Mahoningten and H. F. Tower. 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Raising bridge No. 1 over 
Allegheny river, Pittsburgh, Pa., cost $1,654,320, completed; coaling station, 
Yankee Crossing, O., cost $110,701, completed; additional yard facilities, 
Stark, O., cost $875,084, 90 per cent completed; new freight terminal, Chi- 
cago, cost $4,457,775, completed; viaduct Polk and Taylor streets, Chicago, 
cost $300,000, 95 per cent completed; track elevation from Stony Island 
to State Line, Chicago, cost $3,519,180, 97 per cent completed; reconstruct- 
ing bridge over Beaver river, Rochester, Pa., cost $814,014, completed; 
receiving and storage track at Kinsman street yard, Cleveland, O., cost 
$373,832, completed; track elevation, Cleveland, O., cost $2,307,371, com- 
pleted; second track, Bayard-Alliance, O., cost $809,540, 90 per cent com- 
pleted; second track grade revision and line change at Summitville, O., cost 
$1,524,064, complete except track laying; yard and engine house, Mingo 
Junction, O., cost $4,386,071, 50 per cent completed; low grade line from 
Kenwood to Rochester, Pa., cost $1,647,288; additional yard facilities, 
Austinburg, O., cost $108,450, completed; relocation main tracks, enlarging 
yard facilities and engine house facilities, Mosier yard, Ohio, cost 
$3,492,000; engine house facilities, Wheatland, Pa., cost $130,642, com- 
pleted; second track, Burgoon to Tiffin, O., 11.20 miles, cost $651,354, 
under way: track elevation, Columbus, O., cost $136,752, completed; new 
engine house layout, Sandusky, O., cost $208,280, completed; rearranging 
and enlarging yard, Sandusky-Bay Junction, Ohio, cost $288,454, completed; 
rearranging yard facilities, South Akron, O., cost $532,300, completed. 
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Philadelphia & Reading 


First Track: In Pennsylvania, at various places, 1.00 mile. 


Second Track: At Glenmoore, N. J., 1.50 miles; between Reading, Pa., 
and Harrisburg, 1.50 miles. 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Concrete arch bridge over 
Schuylkill river, Philadelphia, Pa., cost $915,374, 30 per cent completed; 
bridge work under way at Tulip and Emerald streets. and Erie avenue 
yard, Philadelphia, cost $309,196, undergrade crossing, Asylum Road, 
Trenton Junction, N. J., cost $113,600, 52 per cent completed; additional 
track and replacing and extension of bridges, Trenton’ Junction, t? Hope- 
well, cost $539,645, 65 per cent completed; additional east and west bound 
tracks, Belle Meade to Manville, N. J., cost $732,680, 72 per cent com- 
pleted; additional tracks Eastwick to Darby Creek, Pa., cost $211,986, 
80 per cent completed; track work, bridge work and _ drainage 
at Tulip and Emerald streets and Erie avenue yard, Philadelphia, 
Pa., cost $623,969, 80 per cent completed; change in alignment and new 
yard from Lester to North Essington, Pa., cost $187,420, completed; 
engine facilities, Sancon Creek, South Bethlehem, cost $636,435, 75 per 
cent completed; east and west bound receiving yard and west bound 
classification yard, Rutherford, Pa., cost $106,824, completed; east bound 
classification yard extension, Rutherford, Pa., cost $196,512, 85 per cent 
completed; coaling station and sand house, Philadelphia, Pa., cost $175,760, 
completed; engine terminal, Reading, Pa., cost $264,150, 92 per cent com- 
pleted; Erie avenue yard, Philadelphia, Pa., cost $189,453, 72 per cent 
completed; engine house and machine shop, Philadelphia, Pa., cost $339,517, 
93 per cent completed; 12-stall engine house, Reading, Pa., cost $226,426, 
29 per cent completed; 13-stall engine house, Tulip street yard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., cost $255,487, 64 per cent completed; additional east and 
west bound track, Robesonia, Pa., to Sheridan, Pa., and Robesonia to 
Womelsdorf, cost $350,033, 15 per cent completed; replacing viaduct with 
arch and fill, McAuley, Pa., cost $101,558, 10 per cent completed; east 
bound departure tracks, air testing plant, etc., at Rutherford, Pa., cost 
$142,921, 20 per cent completed; engine terminal, South Bethlehem, cost 
$626,525, 7 per cent completed; smoke elimination, boiler washing plant 
heating plant for engine house, Erie avenue yard, Philadelphia, Pa., cost 
$109,987, 13 per cent completed; additional main track, Blandon, Pa., to 
Fleetwood, cost $161,158, 18 per cent completed; new machine shop and 
engine house, Rutherford, Pa., cost $288,468, 25 per cent completed; 
engine house facilities, Darby Creek, cost $358,848, 16 per cent completed; 
extension fourth track, Wissahicken avenue to Falls bridge, Philadelphia, 
Pa., cost $249,091, under way. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Enlargement of terminal 
yard and building new facilities, Hazelton, O., cost $2,201,588, 35 per 
«ent completed; revision of main line, Lowellville to Struthers, O., cost 
$520,889, 48 per cent completed; improvements at Groveton, Pa., including 
additional yard tracks, change of grade and alinement, signals and inter- 
locker, coaling plant, water station, ash plant and sand house, cost $430,000, 
12 per cent completed; rebuilding coach and tender shop, McKees Rocks, 
Pa., cost $253,787, completed; extension of east ward yard, McKees Rocks, 
cost $631,000, 3 per cent completed; central warehouse, Pittsburgh, cost 
$157,746, completed; replacing viaduct with enbankment, Rankin, Pa., cost 
$605,770, 28 per cent completed; Lynch classification yard, Port Vue, Pa., 
cost $209,828, 70 per cent completed; 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 


First Track: Indianapolis & Frankfort R. R., Frankfort, Ind., to Ben 
Davis, 42.1C miles. 

Second Track: Alton to Glade Run, O., between Horatio, O., and Onward, 
Wheeling Junction, W. Va., to East Steubenville, 1.00 mile; Glenn’s Run, 
W. Va., to Wheeling, 5.19 miles; Philadelphia, Ind., to Irvington, 9.08 
miles; at Hawthorne Yard, Indianapolis, Ind., 1.77 miles; at Ben Davis, 
Ind., 0.31 nile; at Fiankfort, Ind., 1.80 miles. 

Thira Track: Trimmer, Ind., to Boone, 6.34 miles. 


Other Important Work Under Construction: New freight station and 
track layout, Kokomo, Ind., cost $132,322, completed; new joint yard, 
additional main tracks and grade changes, Logansport, Ind., cost $766,714, 
completed; track elevation Thirty-ninth street to Sixty-ninth street, Chi- 
cago, cost $6,549,405, 45 per cent completed; second track, Wheeling 
Junction, W. Va., to East Steubenville, cost $192)888; grading 74 per cent 
completed, and track laying 52 per cent completed; Chester, W. Va., to 
state line at Philipsburgh, Pa. (new Cumberland & Pittsburgh, Ry.), cost 
$1,556,867, grading 92 per cent completed, bridge work 72 per cent com- 
pleted; additional yard facilities, Bradford, O., cost $434,122, completed; 
yard facilities and construction of joint yard with Pennsylvania, Western 
Lines, Columbus, O., cost $1,097,992, work begun; improvements to engine 
house facilities, Columbus, O., cost $364,499, 25 per cent completed; im- 
proved yard facilities, Dennison, O., cost $1,663,690, to be completed by June, 
1919; engine house and shop facilities, Chicago, cost $490,866, completed; 
new yard, engine house and yard facilities, Jefferson, Ind., cost $1,228,000, 
grading and masonry under way; new joint freight yard, east of Belt Rail- 
way at Indianapolis, Ind., cost $1,669,352, 92 per cent completed; Indian- 
apolis track elevation, South to Downey streets, cost $347,951, completed; 
from Cruse to Noble streets, cost $966,006; Ohio river bridge, Louisville, 
Ky., cost $3,334,474, completed; track elevation, Delta to Stanley avenues, 
Cincinnati, O., cost $427,2]1, completed; freight station facilities, Cincin- 
nati, O. (Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern Railway), cost $301,782, grad- 
ing 20 per cent completed: construction and rearranging track in east 
yard, Terre Haute, Ind., cost $118,400, and improvements to shop facilities, 
cost $143,045, completed; improvements to station and track facilities, 
Frankfort, Ind., cost $189,427, completed; grade reduction passenger siding 
and track changes from Frankfort to Logansport, Ind., cost $630,015, to 
be completed by July, 1919. 


Pittsburg & Shawmut 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Permanent lining of 
Coulter tunnel, Coulter, Pa., cost $243,180, 19 per cent completed. 
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Portland Terminal Company 
Third Track: At Portland, Me., 0.32 mile. 
Fourth Track: At Portland, Me., 0.36 mile. 
Puget Sound & Cascade 


First Track: In Washington, not specified, 2.00 miles. 
Raritan River 


Other Important Work Under Constrvction: Engine terminal at South 
Amboy, N. J., cost $200,000, 25 per cent completed. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Double track reinforced con- 
crete bridge over James river, at Richmond, Va.; R. F. & P. proportion 
of cost, $211,589, 74 per cent completed; track depression, Richmond, Va. 
cost $323,080, 95 per cent completed. : 


Rutland Railroad 


Other Important Work Under Construction: New shops, Rutland, V 
/ : . t. 
cost $277,700, completed. , ee 


St. Joseph & Grand Island 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Reconstruction of bridge 
over Mississippi river, St. Joseph, Mo., cost $1,174,056, 98 per cent 
completed. : 

San Diego & Arizona 


First Track: Clover, Cal., to Jacumbo Siding, 25.28 miles. 
Sand Springs 
First Track: Between Tulsa, Okla., and Sand Springs, 3.00 miles. 


Southern Railway System 


First Track: From Central, S. C., to Tugalo river, 38.80* miles; from 

— ys Ga., to Cornelia, 13.10* miles; total 51.9* miles. . 
econd Track: In North Carolina from M. P. 383. 

M. P. 391.7 to M. P. 407.4, and from MP. 409.9 to M.S 4166, 15.83 
miles; from Blacksburg, S. C, to Gaffney, 6.17 miles; Gaffney to Cowpens 
7.83 miles; Cowpens to Mt. Zion, 5.05 miles; M, P. 485.6 to M. P. 487.3, 
3.27 miles; Central, S. C., to Tugalo river, 19.40 miles; Tugalo river, 
Ga., to Cornelia, 6.50 miles; total, 64.05. : 





*Replacing old line. 

_ Other Important Work Under Construction: Additional main tracks build- 
ing from Belmont to Bessemer City, N. C., cost $865,402; Bessemer City 
to Blacksburg, S. C.; Gaffney to Cowpens, S. C., cost $897,551; Cowpens 
to Mt. Zion, S. C., cost $596,664; and from Greer, S. C., to Greenville, 
cost $628,518; yard and engine terminal facilities, Selma, N. C., cost 
$319,511, completed; new yard facilities, Monroe, Va., cost $359,522, com- 
pleted; new yard and engine terminal, Pomona, N. C., cost $929,771 
completed; yard and engine terminal, Hayne, S. C., cost $437,097, 98 per 
cent completed; yard and engine terminal, Alexandria, Va., cost $451,226 
completed; Warrior river bridge, Barney, Ala., cost $125,000, masonry 
completed; draw bridge at Congree river, cost $117,000, 60 per cent 
completed; second hand steel bridge over Catawba river, cost $176,000, 
completed; Toccoa, to Ayersville, Ga., North Broad river viaduct, Tuccoa 
yard track, and 8 miles of additional track, to cost $1,524,520, 97.3 per cent 
completed; viaduct at Birmingham, Ala., cost $199,705, 80 per cent 
completed. ‘ 


Southern Pacific 


First Track: Between Colusa, Cal., and Hami iles; 

Ore., to Idanha, 1.94 miles, . —— a 
Second Track: Between Tucson, Ariz., and Stockham, 1.97 miles, 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Enlarging and putting in 

concrete lining to the San Fernando tunnel (Cal.), cost $187,263, 20 per cent 

completed; protection work for classification yard at Los Angeles, Cal., 
cost $173,190, completed: constructing 28 miles of belt line, Calipatria, cost 
$537,060, 40 per cent completed; building second track, Kern Junction, to 

Sivert, Cal., cost $366,579, 1 per cent completed; second track from Cam- 

eron to Tehachapi, Cal., cost $769,312, 2 per cent completed, and from 

Cameron to Mojave, 9 miles, cost $272,070, 2 per cent completed; new 

terminal facilities, Bay Shore, Cal., cost $861,762, 97 per cent completed; 

filling and grading at Sacramento, Cal., cost $147,170, 2 per cent com- 
pleted; new wharf facilities at Oakland Pier, $437,300, 20 per cent com- 
pleted; wood preserving works at Oakland, cost $324,730, 3 per cent com- 
pleted; dredging and bulkheading at West Alameda, cost $14,320, 22 per 
cent completed; enlarging tunnels (3 to 12 inclusive) between Cisco, Cal., 
and Lakeview, cost $106,360, 98 per cent completed; terminal facilities, 
Deming, N. M., cost $263,191 and terminal facilities at Bowie, Ariz., cost 
$223,393, both to be completed by March, 1919. 


Staten Island Rapid Transit Co. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Track for new coal yard 
at Arlington, S. I., cost $120,224, 83 per cent completed. 


Stouts Mountain & Hanceville 
First Track: Hanceville, Ala., to Stouts Mountain, 7.60 miles. 
Tampa Southern 
First Track: Orient, Fla., to Palmetto, 36.00 miles. 
Texas & Pacific 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Reconstruction of engine 
terminal, Texarkana, Texas, cost $110,000, 40 per cent completed, 
Tidewater Southern 
First Track: Manteca, Cal., to South Manteca, 2.00 miles. 
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Toledo & Ohio Central 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Engine terminal, Columbus, 
Ohio, cost $433,000, 74 per cent completed: shortening, enlarging and lining 
tunnel at Moxalala, Ohio, cost $120,000, 28 per cent completed; from 
Pleasantville to Eckerts, Ohio, low grade line 10.5 miles, cost $500,000, 80 
per cent completed. 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Reconstruction of bridge 
over Wabash river, Silverwood, Ind., cost $144,000, completed. 


Union Freight 


First Track: At Boston, Mass., 0.17 miles. 


Union Pacific 

First Track: Boulder, Colo., tranch to coal mine, 2.17 miles; Hastings, 
Neb., through C. B. & Q., crossing, 0.10 miles; Winton, Wyo., branch to 
coal mines, 1.85 miles; total, 4.12 miles. 

Second Track: In Wyoming, east end of Sherman tunnel to Hermosa, 
1.25 miles, 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Reconstructing substructure 
bridge No. 38, Waterloo, Neb., cost $151,730, completed; lining tunnel 
with concrete, Aspen, Wyo., cost $455,064, completed; reconstruction of 
James street viaduct at Kansas City, Kan., Union Pacific share, $151,697, 1 
per cent completed; second track, Manhattan to Junction City, Kan., 20.5 
miles, cost $931,942, 70 per cent completed; additions to roundhouse and 
tracks, Grand Island, Neb., cost $128,226, completed; coal facilities, Grand 
Island, cost $155,404, 98 per cent completed; passenger station, North 
Platte, Neb., cost $175,640, completed; track changes in yard, Laramie, 
Wyo., cost $177,216, 70 per cent completed; concrete snow sheds, Laramie, 
Wyo., to Ogden, Utah, cost $959,163, 99 per cent completed; track changes 
in yard, Rawlins, Wyo., cost $104,339, 98 per cent completed; engine 
terminal, Kansas City, Kan., cost $238,180, 99 per cent completed; army 
camp facilities, Funston, Kan., cost $136,695, 92 per cent completed; 
engine terminal, Ellis, Kan., cost $378,658, 98 per cent completed; coach 
repair yard, Denver, Colo., cost $107,600, 96 per cent completed; engine 
terminal, Marysville, Kan., cost $275,733, 92 per cent completed; engine 
terminal, Hasting, Neb., cost $253,139, completed; passenger station, 
Grand Island, Neb., cost $152,050, completed; freight station, Salina, Kan., 
cost $192,733, 80 per cent completed; coal station, Laramie, Wyo., cost 
$101,991, 97 per cent completed; power house, Omaha, Neb., cost $594,279, 
and machine shop extension, cost $159,667, both completed; Winton branch, 
Wyoming, extension 4.38 miles, cost $212,000, 91 per cent completed; 
engine terminal, Green River, Wyo., cost $997,996, 5 per cent completed; 
engine terminal, Council Bluffs, Ia., cost $1,688,501, 5 per cent completed; 
engine terminal, Junction City, Kan., cost $1,220,034, 10 per cent com- 
pleted; coal and ash handling facilities, Sidney, Neb., cost $194,050, con- 
tract let; machine shop extensions, Omaha, Neb., cost $546,571, contract let; 
machine shop, Cheyenne, Wyo., cost $1,713,463, contract let. 


Union Railroad 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Building 5 miles double 
track, branch line to Clairton, Pa., track to be laid in 1919. 


Virginian Railroad 

First Track: Extension of Stone Coal branch, Laurel Fork, 2.34 miles; 
Piney Creek extension from Pemberton, W. Va., to Fireco, 7.40 miles; 
Upper Piney Creek branch, Fireco, W. Va., to Piney: Fire Creek Coal 
Co., 2.40 miles; Beards Fork branch, 2.49 miles, Beards Fork. 

Second Track: Q. M. Junction, Va., to Carolina Junction, 8.00 miles; 
in West Virginia, M. P. 366.4 to M. P. 371.5, 5.10 miles; total 13.10 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Additions and improve- 
ments to coal pier, Sewalls Point, Va., cost $703,317, 99 per cent com- 
pleted. 

Western Maryland 

First Track: Branch line (Somerset Coal Railway), Grays Junction, W. 
Va., to Bell; branch line, Fairmont, W. Va. (Fairmont, Helens River 
Railway). 

Second Track: Security, Md., to Hagerstown; from Big Pool, Md., to 
Clear Springs, 5.65 miles; 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Yard and engine terminal, 
Bowest, Pa. (Connellsville), cost $315,000, 75 per cent completed; addi- 
tional yard tracks, Hagerstown, Md., cost $315,000, 15 per cent completed; 
passing siding from Cumberland, Md., to Big Pool, cost $150,000, 30 per 
cent completed; second track, Clear Spring, Md., to Williamsport, cost 
$605,000, 35 per cent completed; second track, Knobmount, W. Va., to 
Seymour, cost $175,000, 15 per cent completed. 


Western Pacific 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Replacing bridge No. 139,79 
at American river, Sacramento, Cal., cost $259,468, 99 per cent completdd; 
replacing bridge No. 177.80 South Yuba river, Marysville, Cal., cost 
$121,170, 75 per cent completed. 


Western & Atlantic 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Engine terminal at Hills 
Park (Ga.) yard near Atlanta, cost $360,000, 20 per cent completed. 


West Jersey & Sea Shore 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Drawbridge at Racoon 
Creek, Bridgeport, N. J., cost $177,562, 10 per cent completed; raising big 
timber creek bridge, Westville, N. J., cost $106,533, completed; track 
elevation and elimination of grade crossings, Camden, N. J., cost $358,462, 
_ 44 per cent completed, and elevating track Spruce to Everett streets, cost 
$775,013, completed. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 


Second Track: Gambrinus, Ohio, to Kemery, 2.71 miles; Harmon to 
Lonas, 1.33 miles; total 4.04 miles. 
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Other Important Work Under Construction: New yard and terminal 
facilities, Jewett, Ohio, cost $100,000, 96 per cent completed; yard tracks, 
Canton, O., cost $250,000, completed; new freight station, Canton, O., 
cost $206,000, 98 per cent completed, except paving. 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Second Track: Baton Rouge, La., to North Baton Rouge, 3.01 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Second track from Mar- 
ionette to Prichard, Miss., 11.53 miles, cost $275,900, 45 per cent com- 
pleted; raising track in Cleveland district, 20 miles, cost $381,890, com- 
pleted; shop buildings, Baton Rouge, La., cost $143,430, completed. 


Railroad Construction in Canada in 1918 


Canadian Northern 

First Track: Glidden, Sask., westerly 21.60 miles; Moose Jaw (Sask.) 
terminals, 0.90 mile; Bonar, Alta., southwesterly 2.20 miles; total 24.70 
miles. 

Canadian Pacific Western Lines 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Building six-mile line from 

York, B. C., cost $200,000, 60 per cent completed. 
Essex Terminal Railway 
First Track: Ojibway, Ont.,° to Quarry of Amherstburgh, 9.20 miles. 


Grand Trunk Pacific 
First Track: Duro, Sask., to Engen, 3.23 miles; Harfield to Yorath, 0.95 
mile; total 4.18 miles 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Coal mixing plant at Edson, 
Alta., cost $120,000, 40 per cent completed; repairs and alterations to round- 
house at Rivers, Man., cost $190,000, completed; extensions to roundhouses 
at Melville, Sask., Biggar and Edmonton, Alta., cost $100,000, completed; 
Pine and Mule Creek diversion mile 91 to 94, provision of earth dump 
to make permanert tine over these creek beds, cost $450,000, 15 per cent 
completed. 
Intercolonial 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Terminal facilities at Hali- 
fax, cost $2,849,000, 90 per cent completed; additional train track exten- 
sions to freight sheds and track rearrangement at deepwater terminal, Hali- 
fax, cost $130,000, 90 per cent completed. 
Pacific Great Eastern 
First Track: In province of British Columbia, 30.00 miles. 


Sydney & Louisburg 
First Track: Bridgeport, N. S., to New Man Shaft, 1.00 mile. 


Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 


Second Track: Stoney Creek, Ont., to Kinnear, 4.28 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Sorting yard at Bridgebury, 
Ont., cost $300,000, 60 per cent completed: replacing steel viaducts at 
Stoney Creek, Ont., cost $130,000; at Hamilton, improvements under-way 
including extension of Kinnear freight yard and extension to shop build- 
ings, cost $128,200. 

Lake Huron & Northern Ontario 


First Track: In the Province of Ontario,‘ 66.00 miles. 


Railroad Construction in Mexico in 1918 


Tampico Panuco Valley 
First Track: Panuco, Vera Cruz to Los Indios, 10.00 miles. 
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The Gas-Electric Locomotive Used at the Aberdeen, Md., 
Proving Grounds . 
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Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Telegraph Operators Receive Increase; Few Developments in 
Closing Week of 1918 


sumption of a limited amount of advertising of pas- 

senger service to begin soon after the first of the year. 
Such advertising has been almost completely discontinued 
during the war. It is proposed now to use advertising for 
new service and seasonal service such as that to Florida, the 
South and California. The advertising will be devoted prin- 
cipally to localities and will not be in the name of individual 
railroads, but as it will be used mainly in cities where there 
are consolidated ticket offices they will be referred to for in- 
formation as to routes and schedules. 


B br: RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION has authorized the re- 


Further Wage Increase for Telegraph Operators 


Director General McAdoo has issued the following Sup- 
plement No. 13 to General Order No. 27, making a further 
revision of the wage scales of telegraph operators and similar 
employees on the basis of a minimum of 48 cents per hour: 


Effective October 1, 1918, for positions held by telegraphers, telephone 
operators (except switchboard operators), agents, agent telegraphers, agent 
telephoners, towermen, levermen, tower and train directors, block operators 
and staffmén, the following rates of pay, rules for overtime, and working 
conditions upon railroads under federal control, are hereby ordered, super- 
seding General Order No. 27, its Supplements Nos. 10 and 11, and in lieu 
thereof. 

ARTICLE I. 


(a) All employees herein specified shall be paid on the hourly basis 
except those provided for in Article IV. 

(b) To determine the hourly basis for positions held by monthly paid 
employees, multiply by 12 the regular monthly rate in effect as of January 
1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order No. 27 (exclusive of all 
compensation for extra services), divide by 306 (number of working days 
for the year), and apply provisions of Section (e) of this article. 

(c) To determine the hourly rate for positions held by weekly paid 
employees, multiply by 52 the regular weekly rate in effect as of January 
1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order No. 27 (exclusive of all 
compensation for extra services), divide by 306 (number of working days 
for the year), and apply provisions of Section (e) of this article. 

(d) To determine the hourly rate for positions held by daily paid 
employees, multiply the daily rate in effect as of January 1, 1918, prior to 
the application of General Order No. 27 (exclusive of all compensation for 
extra services), by 365, divide the result by 306 (number of working days 
for the year), and apply provisions of Section (e) of this article. 

(e) Employees who were on January 1, 1918, prior to the application 
of General Order No. 27, paid on a basis of 10 hours or more to constitute 
a day’s work, shall receive one-eighth of the wages received for 10 hours 
on January 1, 1918, prior to the application of General Order No. 27, as 
their basic hourly rate; employees working less than 10 :ours and over 8 
hours shall receive one-eighth of the wages received for the number of 
hours recognized as a day’s work. 

(f) Where there are no regularly assigned or established daily hours, 
for the purpose of computing the hourly rate, daily hours shall be regarded 
as ten, one-eighth of which will be the hourly rate. 

(g) In determining the hourly rate, fractions less than one-fourth of 
one cent shall be as one-fourth of one cent; over one-fourth and under one- 
half, as one-half cent; over one-half and under three-fourths, as three- 
fourths of one cent; over three-fourths,-as one cent. 


ARTICLE II,—RATES OF PAY. 


For positions held by telegraphers, telephone operators, (except switch- 
board operatons), agents (except as provided in Article IV.), agent teleg- 
raphers, agent telephoners, towermen, levermen, tower and train directors, 
block operators and staffmen, to the rates in effect on January 1, 1918, 
prior to the application of General Order No. 27, add 13 cents per hour 
and 2 cents per hour additional in lieu of vacations (applicable to all roads 
irrespective of present practice). Where this increase fails to establish a 
rate of 48 cents per hour, establish a minimum rate of 48 cents per hour. 


ARTICLE III.—PRESERVATION OF RATES AND CLASSIFICATION. 

(a) The minimum rates and all rates in excess thereof, as herein estab- 
lished, and higher rates which have been authorized since January 1, 1918, 
shall be preserved. 

(b) The entering of employees in the positions occupied in the service 
or changing their classification or work shall not operate to establish a less 
favorable rate of pay or condition of employment than is herein established. 

(c) , Where existing pay roll classification does not conform to Article 
II, employees performing service in the classes specified therein, shall be 
classified in accordance therewith. 


ARTICLE IV.—EXCEPTIONS. 
The provisions of this order will not apply: 
(a) To cases where salaries less than $30 per month are paid to indi- 
viduals for special service which only takes a portion of their time from 
outside employment or business. 
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(b) To agents whose compensation as of January 1, 1918, was upon a 
commission basis, or upon a combination of salary and commissions (not 
including express or outside commissions). 

(c) To agents whose duties are supervisory and who do not perform 
routine office work, nor the small non-telegraph stations (except where they 
are now included in agreements), which, on account of the varying character 
and extent of their work and responsibilities, can not be intelligently 
treated as a class. 

The federal manager on each railroad is hereby instructed to consider 
the individual cases of the smaller non-telegraph stations, or stations paid 
on a commission basis or on a combination of salary and commission, both 
as to compensation and working conditions, with committees of employees, 
and where agreement can be reached are authorized to put the same into 
effect. 

In case of disagreement, either as to compensation or working con- 
ditions, or as to whether a station comes properly under the terms of 
this article, the exact points of such disagreement shall*ebe reported to 
the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions through the regional 
director for consideration and. recommendation to me. 


ARTICLE V.—HOURS OF SERVICE—OVERTIME AND CALLS. 


(a) Eight consecutive hours, exclusive of the meal hour, shall constitute 
a day’s work, except that where two or more shifts are worked, eight con- 
secutive hours with no allowance for meals shall constitute a day’s work. 

(b) Overtime shall be computed at the rate of time and one-half time. 
Even hours shall be paid for at the end of each pay period; fractions thereof 
will be carried forward. 

(c) When notified or called to work outside of established hours, em- 
ployees will be paid a minimum allowance of two hours at overtime rate. 

(d) Employees will not be required to suspend work during regular 
hours or to absorb overtime. 


ARTICLE VI.—UNITED STATES MAIL. 
When the carrying of United States Mail and Parcel Post by the em- 
ployees herein specified becomes unduly burdensome or interferes with the 
proper operation of trains, they will be relieved from such work. 


ARTICLE VII.—DISCIPLINE AND GRIEVANCES. 

(a) An employee disciplined, or who considers himself unjustly treated, 
shall have a fair and impartial hearing, provided written request is pre- 
sented to his immediate superior within five days of the date of the advice 
or discipline, and the hearing shall be granted within five days thereafter. 

(b) A decision will be rendered within seven days after completion 
of hearing. If an appeal is taken, it must be filed with the next higher 
official and a copy furnished the official whose decision is appealed within 
five days after date of decision, The hearing and decision on the appeal 
shall be governed by the time limits of the preceding action. 

(c) At the hearing, or on the appeal, the employees may be assisted by a 
committee of employees, or by one or more duly accredited representatives. 

(d) The right of appeal by employees or representatives, in regular 
order of succession and in the manner prescribed, up to and inclusive of 
the highest official designated by the railroad to whom appeals may be made 
is hereby established. 

(e) An employee on request will be given a letter stating the cause 
of discipline. A transcript of the evidence taken at the investigation or on 
the appeal will be furnished on request to the employee or representative. 

(f) If the final decision decrees that charges against the employee were 
not sustained, the record shall be cleared of the charge; if suspended or 
dismissed the employee will be returned to former position and paid for 
all time lost. 

(g) Committees of employees shall be granted leave of absence and 
free transportation for the adjustment of differences between the railroad and 
the employees. 

(h) Where the time limits in discipline and grievance rules now in 
effect are more extensive, they may be preserved. 


ARTICLE VIII.—RULES FOR APPLICATION OF THIS ORDER. 

(a) The pay for female employees, for the same class of work, shall 
be the same as that of men, and their working conditions must be health- 
ful and fitted to their needs. The laws enacted for the government of 
their employment must be observed. 

(b) If the operation of this order creates either unreasonably low, or 
excessively high rates, for service, individual cases and circumstances con- 
sidered, it will be the duty of the Board of Railroad Wages and Working 
Conditions to investigate, on complaint, and recommend equitable treat- 
ment therefor. 

(c) Vacations with pay are abolished, effective January 1, 1919. 


ARTICLE IX.—INTERPRETATION OF THIS ORDER. 

The rates of pay and rules herein established shall be incorporated into 
existing agreements and into agreements which may be reached in the 
future, on the several railroads; and should differences arise between 
the management and the employees of any of the railroads as to such incor- 
poration, intent or application of this order, such question of differences 
shall be referred through the director of the Division of Labor as pre- 
scribed in Supplements 6 and 6a to General Order No. 27 for decision, 
subject always to review by the director general. 

Agreements or practices, except as changed by this order, remain in effect. 


In a statement accompanying the order Director General 
McAdoo said: 


“In reaching the conclusions upon which this order is 
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based, I have given special consideration to the problem pre- 
sented of work on Sundays and holidays. I am in full sym- 
pathy, as every reasonable man must be, with the natural 
desire of the employees to be released from Sunday and holi- 
day labor as far as possible. Not only are employees the 
better for such periods of rest and recreation, but they nat- 
urally prefer for that purpose Sundays and holidays, because 
all the habits of our people are so adjusted that rest and 
recreation are more feasible and satisfactory on those days 
than on other days. : 

“T am satisfied that in the past there has been a great, deal 
of unnecessary work on Sundays and holidays, and that 
methods can and must be adopted to confine such work in 
the future to what is necessary. At the same time we must 
face the fact that the entire public expects the railroads to 
be operated on Sundays and holidays as well as on other 
days; hence it is impossible to adopt any plan which will 
eliminate Sunday and holiday labor. 

“This order which I am promulgating will, in itself, go 
far toward eliminating Sunday and holiday work wherever 
practicable, and toward reducing such work where it cannot 
be eliminated to the fewest number of hours. This will result 
from the fact that hereafter all such work will be paid on an 
hourly basis instead of on a monthly basis,as has been true in 
the past to a considerable extent. Therefore, the employing of- 
ficer will realize that he must pay additionally for every hour 
of Sunday and holiday work, and his anxiety to prevent un- 
necessary expense will.be a strong inducement to eliminate 
unnecessary work on those days. I regard this as a great step 
forward, and I believe I am justified in expecting that it will 
bring about a marked reduction in Sunday and holiday work 
of an avoidable character. 

“T propose to supplement this action by definite orders that 
a special study must be made for the purpose of eliminating 
Sunday and holiday work wherever practicable, and, where 
it cannot be eliminated, of minimizing it to the fewest num- 
ber of hours. I believe the special effort which will conse- 
quently be made in this direction will, coupled with the 
strong inducement arising from the new basis of payment, 
bring about an early and substantial reform in this important 
matter. 

“Employees who have heretofore had to work on Sundays 
and holidays will get through this order a direct compensa- 
tion for that condition, by reason of the fact that their hourly 
rates of pay in the future will be, to a large extent, substan- 
tially increased, as from an examination of Article I, it will 
be seen that in determining the hourly wage a divisor of 306 
days has been used, which will, in a large measure, compen- 
sate for punitive Sunday and holiday overtime. 

“Tt has not been practicable to adopt a plan for paying a 
punitive overtime rate for time worked on Sundays and holi- 
days. The object for such punitive allowances is to impose 
a penalty or punishment for the work to which the allowances 
attach. In the nature of things, it is unjustifiable to impose 
such punishment in respect of work which cannot be avoided. 
Such punitive allowance is not necessary to cause the elim- 
ination of such work, or its reduction to a minimum, because 
that result can and will be brought about by the adoption 
of the hourly rates and special instructions which will 
be issued to reduce Sunday and holiday work where 
practicable.” 


Successful Handling of Oil Traffic 


W. E. McEwen, chairman of the transportation committee 
of the Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association, has written 
a letter to Director General McAdoo, expressing appreciation 
of the “magnificent efforts made by the United States Rail- 
road Administration during the war period to render a 
transportation service to the oil industry that would enable 
it to meet the demands made upon it by the United States 
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government, its allies and industries engaged in war work. 

“Tt is perhaps safe to say,” he said, “that no single indus- 
try was more important in the successful carrying on of the 
war than the oil industry, and in its early days it was realized 
that if the problems before us were to be met, the transporta- 
tion question, involving the movement of petroleum and its 
products, required the closest attention. With this in mind, 
the oil industry appealed to the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration for assistance in working out a plan by which 
the mileage on the tank cars might be doubled without any 
material increase in the tank car equipment, in order that the 
steel might be conserved for other important purposes. 

“The appeal met with a hearty response and in the west- 
ern district the regional directors appointed B. L. Swearingen 
as supervisor of oil traffic, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
to supervise the movement of oil traffic in the western district. 
The writer was appointed by the oil industry to co-operate 
with Mr. Swearingen and secure the assistance and help of 
the shippers. 

“J. A. Middleton was assigned by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration at Washington to the oil division of the United States 
Fuel Administration, who in turn appointed O. M. Conley 
at Kansas City to also render assistance in meeting the emer- 
gency, Mr. Middleton afterward being succeeded by O. M. 
Conley at Washington, and F. B.-McKay succeeding Mr. 
Conley. 

“These joint offices were opened early in April when con- 
ditions were chaotic, and when a great many of the refineries 
in the mid-continent field in particular, were shut down or 
only partially operating on account of shortage of equipment. 
The refiners were requested to work as a unit and assist in 
consolidating the oil shipments into: trainload lots, and this 
request was met with a hearty response. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration arranged to consolidate this freight, symbol it, 
and move it through to destination or breaking point in solid 
trainload lots. 

“Without going into the details of the matter it suffices to 
say that within 30 days there was such an improvement that 
from that time on there was never a shortage of tank cars in 
the oil industry in the western field. There never was a de- 
mand made upon the western oil industry that it was not able 
to meet so far as transportation facilities were concerned. 
There never was a time that there was not at least a day and 
a half’s loading of cars on hand. During the first 10 months 
of the year there was loaded from the mid-continent field 
256,082 cars, compared with 200,603 cars for the same pe- 
riod of 1917, an increase of 55,479 cars, with practically no 
increase in the amount of equipment. From April 20 to No- 
vember 30 inclusive, there was loaded from the mid-continent 
field a total of 3,585 solid trains of oil, containing 
100,530 cars. 

“In the month of January the mileage per car per day on 
tank cars of Western refiners was 26.16; in June 56.27, and 
in September 58.4, an increase of 100 per cent in the mileage 
performance. 

“What was accomplished in the oil industry is one of the 
most concrete illustrations in the history of railroading of 
the economic gain by the co-operation between the shipping 
public and the railroads. These accomplishments were made 
possible by the whole-hearted co-operation, starting with the 
yard employees of the railroads, and on up the line, including 
the operating officials and car service section at Washington, 
railroad executive officials at Washington, and particular 
mention should be made of the magnificent co-operation ren- 
dered by the three western regional directors and their as- 
sistants. This coupled with the unselfish efforts of the re- 
finers in lending their assistance in carrying out the systems 
adopted, made possible the meeting of all problems confront- 
ing the industry from a transportation standpoint in the 
western district. 
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“On July 1 the traffic department of this organization was 
asked to represent the tank car committee of the petroleum 
war service committee, in order to supervise in behalf of the 
shippers the entire tank car equipment of the industry, and 
while the industry as a whole regret the necessities that com- 
pel you to resign your position as director general of rail- 
roads, we want you to feel that we owe a debt of grati- 


tude to you and appreciate to the utmost the magnificent as-’ 


sistance rendered, and it would be a source of keen regret 
were this economical method of handling freight to be dis- 
pensed with, as the systems devised enable the railroads to 
handle more freight with less equipment, saves congestion 
in terminals by reason of the trains moving through solid, 
and is of equal benefit to the shippers, the railroads, and the 
public at large. 

“While the jurisdiction of the Kansas City office only ex- 
tended to the territory west of the Mississippi river and Chi- 
cago, I also want to commend the eastern regional directors 
and their assistants for the hearty co-operation rendered in 
the movement of the very large tonnage that originated in 
this field that moved to the seaboard for export and to the 
large industrial institutions of the East in meeting the war 
problems.” 


To Retain Skilled Railroad Men 


The mechanical department of the Division of Operation 
is taking steps to prevent the possible loss of trained shop em- 
ployees to the railroad service as a result of any reduction in 
force which may seem necessary at particular points. If the 
men are not needed at one place arrangements will be made 
to locate them elsewhere, as it is believed that more men in- 
stead of less men will be needed in the next few weeks. Frank 
McManamy, assistant director of the Division of Operation, 
has addressed a letter to the regional directors stating that a 
number of cases have recently been brought to his attention 
where in the readjustment of shop forces skilled workmen 
have been laid off. 

“Every trained railroad employee represents a certain defi- 
nite investment,” Mr. McManamy said, “therefore, when 
reorganizations make reductions in forces necessary, all rea- 
sonable efforts should be made to retain these men in railroad 
service. Before a reduction in force is made at any point, 
steps should be taken to ascertain if the men to be laid off 
can not be profitably used at some other point, either on that 
line or on some other line within your region, in which event 
transfer should be made and transportation provided. 

“Tf the men cannot be profitably used in your region, this 
office should be advised, giving the number of skilled work- 
men to be released and their occupation, so that efforts may 
be made to place them elsewhere, thus retaining in railroad 
service, men who have been trained and are proficient in that 
line of work.” 


More Roads Transferred 


Effective on December 26, according to Circular No. 68, 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the Monongahela, the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia, and the West Side Belt Railroad 
were transferred from the Allegheny region to the Eastern 
region, and the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railroad was trans- 
ferred from the Eastern region to the Allegheny region. 


Secret Service and Police Section Created 


Effective January 1, 1919, according to Circular No. 69, 
the secret service branch of the Claims and Property Pro- 
tection section of the Division of Law is terminated, and in- 
stead thereof the Secret Service and Police section of the 
Division of Operation is created. W. J. Flynn is appointed 
chief of the Secret Service and Police section with office in 
Southern Railway building, Washington, reporting to the 
director, Division of Operation. The chief of the Secret 
Service and Police section will deal through the regional di- 
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rectors as to matters affecting the police service of the various 
railroads under the jurisdiction of the several regional 
directors. 


Concurrence of R. R. Administration on 
Public Improvements No Longer Required 


Director General McAdoo has issued Circular No. 44-A, 
cancelling Circular No. 44, dated July 29, which requested 
public authorities to secure the concurrence of the Railroad 
Administration where public improvements are contemplated 
for which a portion of the cost exceeding $500 would be 
charged against a railroad under federal control. 


Orders of Regional Directors 


XPENSES OF AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY.—Supple- 
E, ment 4 to Circular 136, Southwestern regional director, 
same as File 102-22A361 of Eastern regional director. 

(See Railway Age, December 27, page 1164.) 

Recognition of Federal Manager as Chief Operating Officer. 
—Circular 148 of the Southwestern regional director, same 
as file 1509-96A360 of the Eastern regional director. (See 
Railway Age, December 27, page 1163.) 

Maintenance of Wires During Winter.—Circular Letter No. 
416 of the Southern regional director gives instructions similar 
to those issued in other regions for the maintenance of tele- 
graph and telephone lines during the winter season. (See 
Railway Age, December 13, page 1078.) 

Removal of Coal and Water from Engines.—The Eastern 
regional director, file No. 500-1-68A336 orders that when en- 
gines are moved dead to repair shops it is desired that coal and 
water be removed before shipment is made. 

Violations of Safety Appliance Laws—In Order 
144 the Southwestern regional director states that 
numerous violations of safety appliance laws and of the direc- 
tor general’s order No. 8 are being reported by traveling fed- 
eral inspectors. He directs that immediate action be taken 
effectively to stop these violations; car and mechanical de- 
partment heads should be given to understand that the fed- 
eral laws and the orders of the director general must be ob- 
served. 

Insurance and Inspection of LElevators.—In Order 
145 the Southwestern regional director quotes a 
letter from the director of the Division of Finance and Pur- 
chases which states that an exception has been made to Gen- 
eral Order 24 to provide that the insurance on all passenger 
and freight elevators in properties operated by the Railroad 
Administration be continued with the distinct understanding 
that the insurance carries an obligation on the part of the in- 
suring companies to inspect the elevators with reasonable fre- 
quency. 

Routing Western Union Shipments—The Eastern 
regional director, file No. 600-4-95A320, states that 
in order to protect the Western Union Telegraph Company 
in its contractual rights of exchange transportation over many 
of the lines under federal control, it has been decided that 
an exception shall be made to the routing provisions of Gen- 
eral Order No. 1, and that the Western Union Telegraph 
Company shall be given the right to route its shipments, and 
that such routing instructions shall be observed in the future 
handling of its traffic. 

Exchange Transportation Between Carriers of Local Card 
Passes.—The Eastern regional director, file No. 2100-41A- 
343 announces that considerable local exchange transporta- 
tion between carriers has been issued for account of officers 
and employees frequently traveling on a line of road other 
than the employing road, either on official business, or jour- 
neying between residence and place of business. There are 
no objections, and in fact it is desirable that such arrange- 
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ments shall be continued, subject to such local arrangements 
as to restrictions on trains, suburban zones, or otherwise, as 
may have heretofore existed. 

Disposition of Certain Kinds of Freight—In 
Supplement 1 to Circular 116, the Southwestern re- 
gional director states that the provision in General Order 34A, 
calling for the sale of shipments which have been on hand for 
60 days after notice of arrival has been given consignees, is 
not intended to necessitate the holding of commodities of 
small value, such as sand, coal and low grade ore, the freight 
and demurrage charges on which may equal or exceed the sale 
value at the expiration of the two-month period. In some 
cases it will be found desirable for a road to take over the 
property for its own use and settle with the owner. In other 
cases a prompt sale will be advisable, or it will be necessary 
to unload the property in the best available space. 

Acceptance of Embargoed Freight. — In Supplement 
1 to Circular 58 the Central Western regional director 
calls attention to the large accumulation of export 
freight at Seattle, Wash., occasioned by the non-observance 
of embargoes. At present there are approximately 3,500 cars 
of export freight at Pacific ports. In addition, there are about 
1,000 cars held back on the line from week to week awaiting 
opportunity to move into the terminal. There is also a vast 
amount of export freight unloaded on the ground and on the 
docks. To avoid a still larger accumulation and to permit 
the disposition of freight now on hand, embargo restrictions 
must be observed literally. This applies not only to Pacific 
ports, but to all points that are embargoed. 

Material Requirements——The Eastern regional director. 
file No. 3000-446, quotes as follows from a letter received 
under date of December 6 from the Central Advisory Pur- 
chasing Committee: 


“Effective at once, it will not be necessary to file through this office, or 
with the Requirements Division, War Industries Board, any advice as to 
your requirements. 

“The Commodity Section handling specific articles will remain as long as 
they can be of any service, and as the Central Advisory Purchasing Com- 
mittee is represented on the most important of these Sections, information 
or assistance may be secured direct through the Section without handling 
through the Requirements Division. 

“This phase of the work of the department has, therefore, ceased.” 


Standardization of Corrugated Engine and Ten- 
der Hose. — The Eastern’ regional director, file 
500-1-67A339, announces that the Division of Railway Sup- 
plies of the War Service Committee of the Rubber Industry 
of the U. S. A. has recommended to the Railroad Administra- 
tion that the sizes of corrugated engine and tender hose in 
conducting water from the tender to the boiler of locomotives 
be standardized, and that on and after a fixed date the fol- 
lowing sizes, only, shall be made and supplied to railroads 
and railroad equipment companies: 


2% inches x 36 inches 3. inches x 48 inches 


2% inches x 42 inches 3 inches x 54 inches 
2% inches x 48 inches 3% inches x 36 inches 
3. inches x 36 inches 3% inches x 42 inches 
3. inches x 42 inches 3%4 inches x 48 inches 


Free Transportation for Clergy—The Eastern regional 
director, file No. 2100-7A334, refers to instructions of De- 
cember 4, with respect to half rates for clergy, members of 
religious orders and account charity. 

Effective January 1, 1919, the director general desires that 
there shall be no change in the past practice of the various 
railroads with respect to the furnishing of passes to members 
of the clergy, Sisters of Charity, inmates and managers of 
charitable or eleemosynary institutions, or otherwise fur- 
nished for charitable aceount. While the general practice is 
expected to be on the basis of one-half rate as published by 
the Passenger Traffic Committee, federal and general man- 
agers are authorized to issue such passes of this character 
as it has been the custom for the lines in their charge to 
issue in the past. 

Uniform Method of Handling Hog Shipments.—The 
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Southwestern and Central Western regional directors in Cir- 
culars 149 and 224, respectively, outline instructions regard- 
ing the establishment of uniform practice in handling hog 
shipments to market centers, quoted from a telegram from the 
Car Service Section. A standing embargo has been placed 
on all shipments of hogs to or through market centers and 
to regulate further movements and thereby avoid congestion 
and prevent loss. The Stabilization Committee of the Food 
Administration will determine the number of carloads which 
can be absorbed by each market daily. The terminal man- 
agers at each market center will allocate as between various 
roads the number of carloads of hogs which may be received 
daily, on the basis of past performance. The transportation 
officer of each line will allocate the car supply within his 
jurisdiction on the basis of orders received and the known 
ability of shippers to load and ship. The plan is now in 
effect at Chicago, East St. Louis, Sioux City, Milwaukee and 
South St. Paul. 

Inspection of Freight at Interchange Points ——The Eastern 
regional director, file No. 600-96A337, announces that it is 
customary at most of the interchange points for each line to 
have inspectors for examination of freight make an inspec- 
tion and record as to ventilation, refrigeration, etc., including 
loading, bracing, stability of packages and general condition 
of the freight. This was necessary for interline settlements. 
Under Railroad Administration operation this duplication 
can be reduced to save labor and avoid delays in moving 
traffic. As a general practice, therefore, the inspection and 
record at junction points between federal controlled railroads 
should be made only by the receiving railroad and by the 
carrier delivering shipment to consignee or to a line not 
under federal control. 

As a rule, at present, this is already being done by joint 
car inspectors in the matter of open top cars. This order 
applies particularly to iceboxes, ventilators and other classes 
of inspection not heretofore so conducted. There will be 
local exceptions to this new practice, depending upon the line 
upon which the ice houses are located and other details, 
which the respective managers can develop at their several 
junction points. 

Employment of Discharged Soldiers—In confirmation of 
a telegram dated December 8, the Eastern regional director, 
file No. 1200-35-2A315, announces that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration will be allowed to send representatives to various 
camps, cantonments, etc., to secure such labor as will be 
available. 

While such representatives will not be allowed to deal 
directly with soldiers to be discharged, or to make contracts 
or attempt to directly recruit labor within the camp, 
camp commanders will interpret these instructions in a very 
broad sense and in such a way as to facilitate, as much as 
possible, the efforts of the Railroad Administration to secure 
labor, the details to be worked out between the camp com- 
manders and the representatives of the Railroad Administra- 
tion; in other words, the properly accredited representatives 
of the Railroad Administration can go into the camps and, 
through the commanding officers, direct the men to vacant 
positions. 

It is suggested that one man be designated for each camp 
to act as a medium between camp commanders and repre- 
sentatives of the various railroads; but if deemed advisable 
and the commandant will allow, this number may be in- 
creased. Possibly this may be best accomplished if each 
federal manager upon whose territory a camp may be located, 
shall station someone to keep in touch with the commanding 
officer at the camp, and list any men who wish to enter the 
railroad service, and their suitability for such employment, 
and report them to the federal manager and adjacent federal 
managers for employment, keeping a list to be compiled and 
submitted at the end of the month to this office. 
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“Canadian National Railways” is the title now used to 
designate all of the railways operated by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment—the Inter-colonial, the National Transcontinental 
and the Canadian Northern. 


The Union Station in Richmond, Va., just completed, on 
West Broad street, will be open for business on January 6, at 
noon. Trains of the Atlantic Coast Line run to this station. 
The Byrd street station is to be converted into a freight 
terminal for the Atlantic Coast Line. 


Employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad furloughed for 
* military service, up to November 1, numbered 24,712, and it 
is announced that every one of these who returns honorably 
discharged can have his former position or another equally 
good. 


W. D. Beck, division superintendent of the Chicago & 
North Western, at Norfolk, Neb., has been appointed repre- 
sentative of the government in the hearings to be held at 
San Francisco on wages and working conditions of the em- 
ployees of the railroad-owned steamship lines on the Pacific 
Coast. 


The Fuel Administration has in preparation a compilation 
of all rules and regulations promulgated during the life of 
the administration. This will be brought down to date 
January 1, 1919, and will be issued as soon thereafter as-pos- 
sible. It will be a bound volume of perhaps 500 pages. All 
persons desirous of obtaining a copy of this should communi- 
cate at once with the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Railroad Hearings Before Senate Senate Committee 


The hearing before the’ Senate committee on interstate 
commerce on the question of the disposition of the railroads 
was postponed from Thursday until Friday of this week. 
Mr. McAdoo was expected to be the first witness to outline 











his views as to why the period of federal control should be 
extended for five years. 


Railway Business Association 

The Annual dinner of this association will be held at Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, on January 9. The speakers will be Harry 
H. Merrick, president of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, and vice-president of the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois; H. H. Westinghouse, chairman of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, who has just returned from Europe, 
and Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age. Alba B. 
Johnson, president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and 
president of the association, will preside. 


Government Increases Pay 


of Commercial Telegraphers 

The postmaster general on December 31 ordered increases 
of from 5 to 10 per cent in the wages of employees of the 
telegraph systems now in control of the department (the 
Western Union and the Postal). The increases amount 
to 5 per cent for employees who have been in service between 
six and eighteen months and 10 per cent for employees longer 
in service. The increases must advance no salary above $200 
monthly or above an additional $35 monthly since January 
1, 1918. Neither will the increases apply to premium earnings 
or to employees at nonfunctional offices. Those working on 
Sunday may accept regular pay scale or demand compensa- 
tory time during the following week, as they desire. 

The department finds that revenue conditions at this time 
would not justify the increases now authorized unless, by a 
careful plan of elimination of waste incident to duplication 
and by effecting other economies which will not impair the 
efficiency of the service, the revenue conditions can be made 
to meet such increases. Believing that this can be done, the 
order for such increases is accordingly issued. 
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Czecho-Slovak Troop Train Stopped at the Monument Marking the Boundary Between Europe and Asia 
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Coal loading for the week ended December 14 amounted 
to 222,301 cars, as compared with 183,898 in the corresponding 
week of 1917. The total increase in 1918 up to and including 
the week ending December 21 over the same period of 1917 
was 624,628 cars. ; 

The car service section of the Railroad Administration has 
cancelled its requirement that agents must observe the Food 
Administration’s regulations regarding the loading of cars 
with food and feed commodities, but the continued co-opera- 
tion of shippers is asked in the efforts of the railroads to 
keep up the loading of cars to their full capacity. 


Encouragement of Agriculture 

The Railroad Administration has established a homeseek- 
ers’ bureau, to furnish free information about opportunities 
for persons who wish to engage in farming, stock raising 
and kindred pursuits. J. L. Edwards, manager of the agri- 
cultural section of the Traffic Division, will have general 
charge of the work. J. F. Jarrell will be transferred from 
the Bureau of Suggestions and Complaints to be supervisor 
of the new bureau. Other members will be C. L. Seagraves, 
industrial commissioner of the Santa Fe, and W. W. Croxton, 
zeneral passenger agent of the Atlanta, Birmingham & At- 
lantic. Standing committees of railroad agricultural agents 
will collate information by states. The homeseekers’ bureau 
and the railroads will be in a position to give inquirers fresh 
data concerning the advantages offered by various localities 
and it is expected that returning soldiers will be aided in 
finding locations. 


Washington Christmas Traffic 

Christmas passenger traffic through the Washington ter- 
minal this year was the largest in the history of the city, at 
least a third greater than a year ago, and because of the 
large number of war workers in the city temporarily, it will, 
no doubt, be many years before the railroads are called upon 
to handle anything like the same voiume of traffic again. 
Passengers were induced by advertisemets to buy their 
tickets and engage their accommodations well in advance. 
The make-up of extra trains was planned so that the work 
and confusion in the railroad yards was reduced to a mini- 
mum. While some trains were late, as a rule they were on 
time, and there was a noticeable lack of the confusion in the 
station that has been noted in the past. 

Tickets sold in Washington for the period named numbered 
111,369 and the revenue was $731,998. The total number of 
persons arriving was 256,555; the total departing was 335,000; 
the number, going through was 223,631; the number stopping 
off in Washington for the holidays was 32,924, and the net 
exodus from Washington proper was 78,445. Many of these 
were war workers who will probably not return. The num- 
ber of pieces of baggage handled was 69,030, and the number 
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Unloading Freight from Panama, at Anchorage, Alaska. 
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of parcels handled in the parcel room, 27,780, an increase of 
50 per cent over a year ago. The number of meals served 
at the restaurant was one-third larger than a year ago. 

To handle this large volume of traffic there were run out 
of Washington 2,055 sleeping cars and 3,905 passenger 
coaches, being an increase over a year ago of 686 sleeping 
cars and 869 coaches. The sleeping cars required 287,700 
pillow slips, 493,200 towels, 369,900 sheets, and each sleeping 
car was equipped with six white coats for the porters, or a 
total of 12,330. Practically everyone who applied for sleep- 
ing car accommodations was accommodated. Extra baggage 
transfer forces were provided, and on Christmas day there 
was no delayed baggage left over in the station as has gen- 
erally been the case. 

The smoothness and lack of confusion with which the busi- 
ness was conducted this year is attributed to the fact that 
it was all directed by one authority which co-ordinated the 
work of all the departments of all the roads. 


The Traffic Club of New York 


At the regular meeting of the Traffic Club of New York, 
held on December 30, the following resolutions were adopted: 

Government ownership, management or operation of rail- 
roads is not conducive to economic efficiency, and private 
initiative, enterprise and responsibility in the creation, ex- 
tension, improvement and operation of the American rail- 
roads should, as a matter of national policy, be fostered and 
preserved. 

The extension of the present system of federal control for 
a period of five years, or any extension beyond the limitation 
now prescribed by law of one year and nine months after the 
proclamation of peace, is earnestly opposed as prejudicial to 
the public interest. 

The recognized impracticability of continuing government 
operation of the railroads for twenty-one months after peace 
under the present law is a conclusive reason why the proper- 
ties should be relinquished, and in view of the termination of 
hostilities it should be the policy of the Railroad Administra- 
tion to restore the integrity of individual properties and 
prepare for their return to the respective owners. 

The principle of reasonable, responsible and adequate gov- 
ernmental regulation of transportation facilities is recognized 
and accepted, but such regulation should provide for the en- 
couragement, protection and development of the railroads. 

The Congress should promptly enact such revised legisla- 
tion as will provide a uniform system of regulation in essen- 
tial matters, safeguard the public interest, insure adequate 
revenue to provide for equitable treatment of all questions 
affecting wages and working conditions of employees and 
attract sufficient capital to maintain and develop transporta- 
tion facilities which shall meet the necessities of the com- 
mercial, manufacturing and agricultural interests of the 
country. 

Energetic efforts should be exerted to accomplish the early 
return of the transportation systems of the country to the 
control and management of their. owners; and the enactment 
of suitable legislation for the protection of the shipping and 
traveling public, the carriers and their employees. 
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Another of the Big Railroad Guns Recently Demonstrated 
at Aberdeen, Md. 
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State Commissions 


The Public Service Commission of New Hampshire, in its 
annual report, just issued, asks why consolidation and uni- 
fication of railroads cannot be carried out as well under pri- 
vate ownership as under the government. Rehearsing what 
are called strictly local questions, the commission asks: “Do 
farmers wish to have the statute requiring the railroads un- 
der certain conditions to maintain farm crossings annulled? 
Do the property owners wish to surrender their statutory 
right to call upon the railroads to pay for damages caused by 
fires from their locomotives? Does the state wish to be de- 
prived of the right to require suitable train service to reason- 
ably accommodate the public?” 


Court News 


Stipulation for Notice of Loss 


Cattle injured by exposure during the first part of their jour- 
ney were unloaded at a way station, and the shipper, having there 
disposed of most of the animals, had the remainder transported 
under the original bill of lading to the destination named. The 
cattle were not injured in this latter carriage. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, holds that the 10-day period after 
unloading within which notice of loss was required to be given 
ran from the time of unloading at the way station, and transpor- 
tation to the original destination did not extend the period. 
Any other ruling would open the door to discrimination. The 
requirement could not be waived. A telegram by the shipper 
to an officer of the railroad company, notifying him that the 
shipment would suffer injuries if precautions were not taken 
was not noticed within the provision; and oral notice of loss, 
given to an agent at the point where the animals were unloaded, 
although followed by investigation, was not sufficient—Olson v. 
C., B. & Q., 250 Fed. 372. Decided March 9, 1918. 


Taking of Railroads for War Purposes— 


Effect on Garnishment Proceedings 
A garnishee summons was served on several garnishee 
railroad companies on January 29, 1918. Notice was there- 
after given to the defendant, the Pennsylvania, as required by 
statute. Several of the garnishees had, when the summons 
was served, certain traffic balances in their hands belonging 
to the Pennsylvania. On motion to quash the proceedings 
it was urged that by virtue of the provision in the President’s 
proclamation of December 26, 1917, the traffic balances were 
not garnishable. That provision is to the effect that, except 
with the prior written consent of the Director General, no 
attachment by mesne process or on execution shall be levied 
against the property used by any of the transportation sys- 
tems taken under federal control in the conduct of their 
business as common carriers. It was admitted that no written 
consent of the general director had been obtained granting 
the levy of the garnishment. The plaintiff claimed however, 
first, that this particular clause of the proclamation is with- 
out warrant of law; second, that traffic balances are not in- 
cluded within the terms of said clause—in other words, that 
such traffic balances are not “property used by any of said 
transportation systems in the conduct of their business as 
common carriers.” The federal district court for the District 
of Minnesota holds that under section 1 of the act of August 
29, 1916, c. 418, empowering the President, in time of war, 
through the Secretary of State, to take possession and assume 
control of any system or systems of transportation, the 
clause was fully authorized and valid. What is implied in a 
statute is as much a part of it as what is expressed, and, 
when a power is conferred, everything necessary to carry 
it out and make it effectual will be implied. It is obvious 
that governmental control of railroads, to be effective, should 
be exclusive, and not subject to interference by private 
parties. 
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The plaintiffs’ second contention was not sustained. Cer- 
tainly cars, engines, coal machinery, would all be wholly 
within the terms used. Moneys coming in as traffic balances 
are simply earnings constituting a revolving fund, and form 
part of a working or liquid capital. Such a fund is just as 
necessary to the successful operation of a railroad as cars, 
engines, or coal. The liquid capital may be part of a wage 
fund today, part of a coal furnishing fund tomorrow, and 
part of a car rental fund the day after. The court will take 
judicial notice that no railroad system can be successfully 
operated without such a fund. The tying up of such a fund 
would clearly be detrimental to the successful operation of a 
railroad system, in the same way that the seizure of any 
other of its property would be. The traffic balances were 
therefore held within the scope of the President’s proclama- 
tion, and therefore not subject to garnishment. Dooley v. 
Pennsylvania, 250 Fed. 142. Decided May 10, 1918. 


The Federal Employees’ Liability Act 


The Utah Supreme Court holds that a railroad employee 
who helps to remove old discarded rails from the track is 
not engaged in interstate commerce within the act.—Perez 
v. Union Pacific (Utah) 173 Pac. 236. Decided May 23, 1918. 

The New York Court of Appeals holds that one of a switch 
engine crew engaged in making up interstate trains, killed by 
an engine while going to work some eight minutes before 
beginning work, was engaged in interstate commerce when 
killed—Knowles v. New York, N. H. & H. R. (N. Y.), 119 
N. E., 1023. Decided May 28, 1918. 

The South Carolina Supreme Court holds that where a con- 
ductor, when injured, was engaged in switching a car to the 
siding to be sent to its home road outside the State, he and 
the railroad were engaged in interstate commerce.—Payssom 
v. Seaboard Air Line (S. Car.), 96 S. E. 150. Decided May 3, 
1918. 

The South Carolina Supreme Court holds that if a car on 
which a repairer was working when he was killed was to be 
returned to state service after repairs, the state law fixed the 
rights and duties of the railroad and the repairer’s adminis- 
tratrix; if after repairs it was to be used in interstate com- 
merce the federal act fixed these rights and duties—Cook v. 
Southern (S. Car.), 96 S. E. 148. Decided April 12, 1918. 

The Illinois Supreme Court holds that a servant in switch- 
yards operating a motor to carry switchmen back and forth, 
injured while hauling switchmen who had been looking after 
cars of coal moving within the state, but (because they be- 
longed to the company) subject to reconsignment to points 
without the state, was not engaged in interstate commerce.— 
Illinois Central v. Industrial Board (Ill.), 119 N. E., 920. 
Decided June 20, 1918. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that a member of 
a section gang whose duty it was to repair and maintain the 
tracks, an instrument of interstate commerce, who left. the 
place where he had been employed on the track under orders 
of the foreman to meet him at a certain station with a hand 
car, was employed in interstate commerce within the act.— 
Williams v. Chesapeake & Ohio (Ky.), 204 S. W., 292. De- 
cided June 21, 1918. 

The Maryland Court of Appeals holds that a railroad em- 
ployee, whose work consisted in taking care of a camp car 
used by bridge carpenters, and cooking meals for them, in- 
jured in a collision while engaged in cooking in the camp car 
placed on a side track, was engaged in interstate commerce 
within the act, the railroad being an interstate line, and the 
car traveling from place to place on the line as repairs were 
needed.—P. B. & W. v. Smith (Md.), 103 Atl, 945. Decided 
February 27, 1918. 

Where an empty car marked “shop” is being switched 
from the yards of one carrier, where it had stood for several 
days, to an interchange track for the purpose of returning it 
home for repairs, the switching being wholly within the 
state, the West Virginia Court of Appeals holds that an em- 
ployee injured while engaged in the operation is not engaged 
in interstate commerce, though the car was forwarded 
promptly by its owner to its shop in another state for re- 
pair. The mere use of the word “shop” on a car is not 
equivalent to a designation for haulage in interstate traffic.— 
Ewing v. Coal & Coke Ry. Co. (W. Va.), 96S. E., 73. De- 
cided May 7, 1918. 
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Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., constructing and consult- 
ing engineers, announce the opening of their offices at 61 
Broadway, New York. This organization is prepared to 
construct, either from their own designs or from the designs 
of others, hydro-electric developments, .steam power plants, 
transmission systems, industrial plants, housing develop- 
ments and steel and reinforced concrete structures; to under- 
take the electrification of steam railways; to act as consulting 
engineers, and to make engineering and financial reports 
and appraisals. 


H. W. Clarke, who until December 15 was connected with 
the advertising service department of the McGraw-Hill 
Company at Chicago, has been appointed manager of adver- 
tising for the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago. 
Prior to his connections with the McGraw-Hill publications 
he spent eight years with the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., part of the time as 
a member of the sales and publicity departments, and later 
as western publicity representative, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


Philadelphia Branch for Walworth 
Manufacturing Company 


Walworth Manufacturing Company, with general offices 
at Boston, and works at Boston and Kewanee, Illinois, with 
branches in New York, Chicago and Seattle, has recently 
purchased the business of Hunter & Dickson Company, at 
241-247 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa., and after the first of 
the year will operate it as one of its branches. 

Hunter & Dickson Company was founded in 1881. The 
business began in one room and basement, about 25 by 25 
feet, at the present location. Mr. Hunter and Mr. Dickson 
began their career as boys in the employ of Morris, Tasker 
& Company in the early sixties. In 1891, Mr. Dickson died, 
and the business was continued by Mr. Hunter, who later 
incorporated it in 1900 as Hunter & Dickson Company. In 
1913, Mr. Hunter sold out his interest to C. J. Clark, who 
became president, with Samuel D. Hopkins, vice-president; 
C. M. Eaton, treasurer, and Robert Hoar, Jr., secretary. 
Their sales were about $50,000 the first year, and the business 
has steadily progressed until of late years it has amounted 
to several million annually. 


Equipment and Supplies 


Locomotive Deliveries 


Sixty-one locomotives were shipped to railroads under 
federal control during the week ending December 21 includ- 
ing 48 of the U. S. R. A. standard types, as follows: 





Works Road Number Type 
(28; a, Serer 3 USRA Mikado. 
oe ° --- 10  USRA Santa Fe. 
ic ¢ Sh Seer -»» 6 Mikado. 
| *Grand. Trunk Ww. ace we USRA Mikado. 
America fe eS eer 4 USRA 6-w. Switch. 
Pee she eaees 1 Seat, Ale LIN. .ccccocese 4 USRA 6-w. Switch. 
NL, “a ola & gatiactt aie 2 USRA 8-w. Switch. 
Te, Ba W vecestveesuns 1 Santa Fe. 
| Rutland Sita aes amen 1 USRA 8-w. Switch. 
a perenne 47 
COs cei iiacees Bu By Cees cevswecwsrcce 7  USRA Mikado. 
ME Nes ogo sad d ee con 1 USRA Mikado. 
Ill. Com. ESE pee : awe 
. t. , aaa Mikado. 
Baldwin .....-.... iim @ ¢  obheoebhete 1 Mikado. 
A Z..@ Puisvesekeen 1 Mikado, 
MEE © déceuntebears¢ 7 
Gomme titeh cccccsse 61 





“Three United Stites Railroad Administration Mikados constructed for 
the New York Central ard six United States Railroad Administration 
Mikados constructed tor the Grand Trunk West were sent to Buffalo and 
four United States Railroad Administration Santa Fe locomotives were 
shipped to Potomac Yards, Va., to be stored as parts of emergency pools. 
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Railway Financial News 


PittspuRGH, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louis.—This company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 2 per cent, making 
the dividend for the year 4 per cent, or 1 per cent less than 
in 1917, 


Wartauca & YapKIn River.—The Oil City Trust Company, of 
Oil City, Pa., has purchased this road at receiver’s sale for 
$160,000. The road operates 29 miles of line between North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., and Darby. 


PENNSYLVANIA CoMPANY.—This company, which controls the 
Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 1 per cent, making 6 per cent for 
the year, the same as in 1917. 


MANIsTEE & NortH Eastern.—The Michigan Trust Company, of 
Grand Rapids, has been appointed receiver for this road, 
operating 190 miles of line between Manistee and points 
in western and central Michigan. 


St. Louts-San Francisco—This company has sold to bankers 
$10,598,000 prior lien mortgage 6s, series C, dated July 1, 
1918, maturing 1928. The bonds are being offered at 96 
and interest, to yield about 6.55 per cent. 


Boston & Matne.—George W. Anderson, former Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner, and now a judge of the United States 
Circuit Court, has been confirmed as one of the trustees of 
the Boston & Maine stock owned by the New Haven, but 
under the board’s control. He will succeed the late Chief 
Justice Marcus P. Knowlton and will serve without pay. 
Judge Anderson, in accepting the position pointed out that 
usually a federal justice should not be permitted to be 
active in the administration of a railroad, but that in his 
case the circumstances are peculiar. 


Railway Construction 


Cisco & NoRTHWESTERN. 
with a capital stock of $500,000 to build a railroad between 
Cisco, Texas, and Graham, 70 miles. The incorporators are: 
R. O. Lee, G. D. Ward, C. H. Lee, N. W. Maxcill, J. H. Gar- 
ner, G. C. Lingle, J. B. Elitch, B. S. Huey, T. R. McDaniels, 
D. E. Jones, F. E. Harell, J. R. Skinner, J. A. Lauderdall, 
J. J. Butts, D. K. Scott, W. E. Spencer, William Reagan, 
E. B. Gude and A. J. Ward, all of Cisco. 


PENNSYLVANIA Rartroap, WesTERN LineEs.—This road will 
build a freight house at Alliance, Ohio, which will be 40 ft. by 
250 ft., of brick and timber construction, and to cost about 
$35,000. 

A contract has been let to G. A. Fuller, Cleveland, Ohio, for 
the construction at Denison avenue, Columbus, Ohio, of a 32- 
stall enginehouse, annex and office; car shop, oil house, 
power house, sand house, fan house, and service building. These 
buildings will be of reinforced concrete and brick construction, 
with concrete foundations. 

At Ft. Wayne, Ind., the company has under construction and 
in contemplation a car repair building, store room and office 
building, machine shop, blacksmith shop, oil and paint store- 
house, and firing-up shed. 





Trade Publications 


DitcHING ON THE PENNSYLVANIA—The Ball Engine Company, 
Erie, Pa., has just issued Bulletin S20, entitled “What the 
Erie Ditcher Is Doing for the Pennsylvania,” which shows 
in an illustrated manner the variety of work which this 
equipment is doing on different divisions of this road. Figures 
of cost and operating conditions are included. This booklet 
also contains a discussion of the advantages of the Erie 
Ditcher in this class of work. 











January 3, 1919 
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Railroad Administration 


Central 


S. A. Bramlette has been appointed representative of the 
Division of Labor of the Railroad Administration, effective 
December 16, with office at Washington, D. C. Mr. Bram- 
lette will be assigned to conduct investigations and to repre- 
sent the Division of Labor in other specific matters to which 
he may be assigned, affecting employees of the railroads 
under federal control. 


Federal and General Managers 


The Manistique & Lake Superior has been added to the 
jurisdiction of E. F. Blomeyer, general manager of the Ann 
Arbor, with headquarters at Toledo, O. 


J. B. Parrish, general superintendent of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, has been appointed general manager of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; the Ashland Coal & Iron; the Sandy Valley & 
Elkhorn,-and the Long Fork Railroad, with office at Rich- 
mond, Va., vice J. P. Stevens, deceased. 


Operating 


George Geiger has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Virginian Railroad, Norfolk Division, with head- 
quarters at Victoria, Va. 


A. C. Reynolds, car accountant of the New York, Ontario 
& Western, with office at Middletown, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of car service, and the title of car 
accountant has been abolished. 


G. L. Hurley has been appointed superintendent of the 
Alabama division of the Seaboard Air Line, with office at 
Savannah, Ga., vice J. A. Streyer, resigned. 


Roscoe Hooper has been appointed superintendent of 
telegraph of all lines under the jurisdiction of J. A. Edson, 
federal manager, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., 
succeeding R. L. Logan, deceased. 


J. W. Deneen will resume his duties as superintendent of 
the Cumberland division of the Baltimore & Ohio, Eastern 
Lines, vice acting superintendent C. B. Gorsuch, who will 
resume his position of relief superintendent. 


The jurisdiction of M. F. Dunn, general safety agent of the 
Maine Central and the Portland Terminal, has been extended 
over the lines of the Bangor & Aroostook, and the Grand 
Trunk Lines in New England, with office at Portland, Me. 


C. F. Holbrook, trainmaster on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, at Portage, Wis., has been transferred to the Twin 
Cities Terminals division, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., succeeding J. E. Hills, who has been promoted to 
assistant superintendent of the Chicago Terminals division, 
with office at Chicago, to succeed A. J. Hasenbalg, who has 
been transferred to Portage, Wis., as trainmaster on the 
LaCrosse division. 


E. P. Goodwin, general inspector of transportation of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, has been appointed assistant to the 
general manager of the Chesapeake & Ohio; the Ashland 
Coal & Iron; the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn, and the Long 
Fork Railroad, with office at Richmond, Va., and the office 
of general inspector of transportation has been discontinued; 
E. L. Bock, assistant general superintendent of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, has been appointed general superintendent of 
the Western general division, with office at Huntington, W. 
Va., and F. L. Poindexter, fuel agent, has been appointed 
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assistant to the general superintendent of the Western gen- 
eral division and will continue in charge of fuel matters, with 
office at Huntington, W. Va. The position of fuel agent has 
been discontinued. 


John D. Beltz, whose appointment as acting superintendent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has already been announced in these columns, was born 
on December 19, 1879, at Limaville, Ohio. He was educated 
in the schools at Alliance, Ohio, and later attended Curry 
College, Pittsburgh. In March, 1894, he began railway work 
with the Baltimore & Ohio, in the boiler shop. About 1896, 
Mr. Beltz entered the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at Homestead as ticket agent and clerk. In 1898 he returned 
to the Baltimore & Ohio as a fireman, and from that position 
was appointed engineman. In 1912 he was appointed assist- 
ant road fireman of engines, and in 1913 was appointed as- 
sistant trainmaster. The following year he was promoted to 
trainmaster, and in 1917 was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent, which position he held until his recent appointment 


as acting superintendent as above noted. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


P. J. Hunt has been appointed freight claim agent of the 
jLos Angeles & Salt Lake, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Charles T. Vose has been appointed supervisor of fire pro- 
tection of the Maine Central, the Portland Terminal, the 
Bangor & Aroostook, and the Grand Trunk Lines in New 
England, with office at Portland, Me. 


Traffic 


Charles A. Lahey, formerly assistant general freight agent 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and more recently 
assistant manager of inland traffic for the United States Food 
Administration, located at Washington and New York City, 
has returned to the St. Paul to become general freight agent 
of the lines east of the Missouri river, effective January 1. 
Mr. Lahey was called to Washington early last spring to 
assist the Food Administration in the handling of transporta- 
tion problems, and during the last four months, while in New 
York, has been intimately associated with the handling of 
export grain and grain products. Starting from a clerical 
position with the St. Paul ten years ago, he has held various 
positions in the traffic department, and for the four years 
preceding his service with the Food Administration was in 
active charge of rate litigation before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and state railroad commissions. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


Walter B. Harris, supervisor of track of the Okolona dis- 
trict of the Mobile & Ohio, has been promoted to roadmaster 
of the St. Louis division, with office at Murphysboro, III. 


W. L. Robinson, supervisor of fuel consumption of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Western Lines, Dayton & Union, and the 
Dayton Union Railroad, has been appointed superintendent 
of fuel and locomotive performance, and his former position 
has been abolished. 


The jurisdiction of A. E. Owen, chief engineer of the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey and the New York & Long Branch, has 
been extended over the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, the 
Atlantic City Railroad, and the Port Reading Railroad, vice 
S. T. Wagner, resigned. 


Clark Dillenbeck, engineer of bridges and buildings of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, with office at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
appointed assistant chief engineer of the Philadelphia & 
Reading, the Central of New Jersey, the New York & Long 
Branch, the Atlantic City Railroad, and the Port Reading 
Railroad. P.§. Baker has been appointed engineer of bridges 
and buildings of the Philadelphia & Reading, the Atlantic 
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City Railroad, and the Port Reading Railroad, vice Clark 
Dillenbeck. 


Purchasing 


C. H. Rothgery has been appointed storekeeper of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Western Lines, with headquarters at 
Lorain, Ohio, vice W. H. Dean, transferred. 


R. C. Harris, supervising engineer for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Western Lines, at Columbus, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed general storekeeper, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. C. W. Kinnear, assistant engineer* of motive power at 
Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed assistant general store- 
keeper, with office at Pittsburgh. 


Corporate 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Arthur H. Van Brunt, advisory counsel of the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia and the West Side Belt, has been appointed 
general counsel of those companies, with office in New York, 
effective January 1, and the office of advisory counsel has 
been abolished. 


The following appointments have been made on the 
Canadian National Railways (the new title adopted to include 
the Canadian Northern and the Canadian Government Rail- 
ways): Gerard Ruel, counsel; A. J. Hills, assistant to the 
president; T. W. Ralph, assistant auditor of disbursements; 
H. G. Foreman, chief accountant; E. A. Kendree, assistant 
auditor of freight receipts; F. J. Gascoigne, assistant auditor 
of passenger receipts; W. L. Brown, assistant auditor of 
agencies, and H. G. Parker, auditor of freight overcharges. 
J. D. Morton, assistant comptroller of the Canadian North- 
ern at Toronto, Ont., has been appointed general auditor of 
that road and the Canadian Government Railways; C. E. 
Friend, general auditor of the Canadian Northern at Winni- 
peg, Man., has been appointel comptroller of both roads; 
R. S. Gosset, auditor of disbursements of the Canadian 
Northern at Toronto, Ont., has been appointed to the same 
position also on the Canadian Government Railways, and 
H. G. Hanna, auditor of the Canadian Northern, has been 
appointed auditor of passenger receipts of the same road and 
the Canadian Government Railways. The jurisdiction of the 
following Canadian Northern officers has been extended over 
the Canadian Government Railways: W. F. Anderson, audi- 
tor of freight receipts, and A. C. Egan, auditor of agencies. 


Samuel J. Hungerford, whose appointment as assistant 
vice-president of the Canadian Northern Railway System and 
the Canadian Government Railways, with headquarters at 
Toronto, Ont., has al- 
ready been announced 
in these columns, was 
born on July 16, 1872, 
near Bedford, Que. He 
was educated in the 
common and high 
schools and began rail- 
way work in May, 1886, 
as a machinist appren- 
tice on the South East- 
ern, and later served 
with its successor, the 
Canadian Pacific, at 
Farnham, Que. He was 
then machinist at vari- 
ous places in Quebec, 
Ontario and Vermont. 
From August, 1897, to 
February, 1903, he was 
consecutively charge- 
man, at Montreal; as- 
sistant foreman at Farn- 
ham, Que., locomotive foreman at Megantic, general foreman 
at McAdam Junction, N. B., and locomotive foreman at Cran- 
brook, B: C., on the Canadian Pacific. In February, 1903, he 
was appointed master mechanic on the Western division at Cal- 
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gary, Alta. The following January he became superintendent 
of locomotive shops at Winnipeg, Man., and four years later 
was appointed superintendent of shops at the same place. In 
March, 1910, he became superintendent of rolling stock of the 
Canadian Northern and the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific, at Win- 
nipeg, Man., and in May, 1915, was transferred in the same 
capacity to the Canadian Northern at Toronto, Ont. On No- 
vember 1, 1917, he was appointed general manager, eastern lines, 
of the Canadian Northern, at Toronto, which position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment as assistant vice-presi- 
dent, as above noted. 


William A. Patton, assistant to the president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company and president of the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk, retired on December 31, 1918, from 
active service, under the 
provisions of the pen- 
sion plan, after a con- 
tinuous service of 53 
years and 11 months. 
Mr. Patton was born at 
Union Furnace, Pa., on 
October 21, 1849. He 
entered the service of 
the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in the office of the 
general superintendent, 
at Altoona, in January, 
1865. In December, 
1871, he was _ trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia, 
and in August of the 
following year was ap- 
pointed chief clerk in 
the office of A. J. Cas- 
satt, then general man- 
ager. Mr. Cassatt, in 
1882, temporarily with- 
drew from the railroad service and Mr. Patton went into the 
office of the president, and on February 10, 1897, he was ap- 
pointed assistant to President Frank Thomson. Mr. Patton 
has retained the same position, in association with the three 
succeeding presidents, Cassatt, McRea and Rea. In the pro- 
motion and development of the New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk, now an important and prosperous link in the Penn- 
sylvania System, Mr. Patton had a prominent part. On 
May 24, 1884, he was made vice-president of that road, and in 
June, 1899, became president. He remained not only presi- 
dent, but also the actual operating executive until the road 
was, for operating purposes, incorporated with the southern 
grand division of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1917. He has 
been prominently identified with the agricultural and com- 
mercial development of the Maryland and Virginia peninsula 
and was also active in the promotion, construction and opera- 
tion of the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad. Mr. 
Patton has long been prominent in the affairs of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and has been general chairman 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Department, at Philadelphia, 
since August, 1899. He is also a member of the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations of North 
America. He is a director in 45 corporations of the Penn- 
sylvania System. 


W. A. Patton 


Operating 


W. H. Bunney, general superintendent of the Montana, 
Wyoming & Southern, has been promoted to general man- 
ager, succeeding M. W. Maguire, resigned, and the office of 
general superintendent has been abolished. 


Obituary 


C. H. Ewings, who resigned in July, 1917, as superintend- 
ent of freight transportation of the New York Central, died 
at his home in Tarrytown, N. Y., on December 27. 


John J. Hackett, superintendent of terminals of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died at his home in that city on December 11, aged 46 years. 





